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|—« Society Brand Clothes 


FOR UNG MEN AND MEN WHO STAY YOUN ( 


HE policy and ideals of the makers of Society Brand Clothes 
have always been to make the finer quality of clothing, ready 

to wear, with style and tailoring that express refinement and 
individuality. This achievement has been nationally recognized. 


he Society Brand Label on a suit or overcoat is an insurance policy of 
full value and complete satisf: ction. It is the pledge of the makers. 
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Go to **Style Headquarter where Society Brand Clothes are sold 
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ae CRISCO— 
The Universal Cooking Fat 


RISCO always has justified the faith placed in it by countless American 
housewives, who for years have used it for shortening, for baking and for 
frying. Now, when the National Food Administration, as an important 

war measure of conservation, vigorously urges that no butter be used in cooking, 
many other women are learning that Crisco is richer than butter and that it 
makes foods delicious. They are awake to the truth that the use of butter in 
cooking is not only unnecessary but an actual waste of money. 


To do what the Food Administration asks of all patriotic housekeepers, stewards 
and cooks, works no hardship but instead is a pleasure. Crisco gives satisfactory 
results in every recipe that calls for butter or butter substitutes. 


RISCO 


bo Pry ng Re Srorteni "9 
Cake Makin 

Crisco is purely vegetable. It is the solid cream of wholesome, edible oil. It is tasteless and 
odorless. In Crisco-cooked foods you get the natural, dainty flavor of the foods, not the taste 
of the fat. Experts in cooking prefer Crisco to fats likely to carry their own flavor into foods, 
and often unpleasantly. 
You can buy a pound of Crisco in an airtight, sanitary package for no more money than you 
pay for the same amount of lard dug out of an open tub. If you never have used Crisco, it 
will pay you to give it a trial. You will enjoy better foods for less money. 





A Book for Today’s Needs 


Conservation does not mean robbing 
the body of needed rations. ‘‘Bal- 
anced Daily Diet’’ will help you 
choose foods that aid in keeping you 
in trim, mentally and physically. 
Janet McKenzie Hill of the Boston 
Cooking School wrote this book. She 
also tells how to prepare over one 
hundred very appetizing, economical 
dishes, without using butter in any 
of them. This book is illustrated in 
color. It contains the interesting Story 
of Crisco. Published to sell at 25 cents, 
we will send you a copy for ten 
cents in stamps. Address Dept. K-3, 
The Procter & Gamble Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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AIMAIZING IINTERILUDIE 


me so By Mary Roberts Rimeharé vr i nn Moved her viet 
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th approxi- rLLuUuSTRATEDO BY HENRY RALEIGR working at the afgha a 
Aunt H 


d it to bea 


arriet had 


Veatler ul ta 
il fcom] y 
| ortio 
. i Lee da 
up to the twentieth 


f December, 1914, 
had been much alike 
In the morning he 
traightened up her 


room, which she 








copied from one 
woman's magazine, 
with the result that 
it gave somehow 
the impression of a 
baby’s bassinet, be- 
Ing largely dotted 
Swiss and ribbon. 
Yet in a way it was 
a perfect setting for 
Sara Lee herself. It 
was fresh and vir- 
ginal, and very, very 
neat and white. A 
resigned little room, 
like Sara Lee, re 

igned to being 
tucked away in a 
corner and to having 
no} 


ticular outlook. 





Sometimes in th 
morning between 
straightening her 
room and going to 
the market for Aunt 
Harriet, Sara Lee 
looked at a new 
paper 
there wasawar. She 


So she knew 


read the heading 

and when the matter 
came up for mention 
at thelittleafternoon 





bridge club, as it did 
; now and then after 
(at awhEsih & ‘ , * bon i 7 the prizes were di 

A tributed, she aiwa 
ald “Isn't it nor’ 
ble!”” and changed 





“*To-«Night the Germans Commence a Blockade of This Coast. No Vesseis, if They Can Prevent Them, Will Leave the Harbors"’ 
the subject. 
had read her chapter in the 


1 down her hair, which was 





Bible —she read it through once each year and hat 
as smooth and shining and lovely as Sara Lee herself, and had raised her 


Sura Lee did not know, at first, that she had a visitor, 


but with a memory. 
and of something more 


She stood looking out toward the east, until Aunt Harr 
‘‘What in the world!” said Aunt Harriet 4 body would suppose it was August.” 
‘“‘] was just thinking,” said Sara Lee 


It is only fair to Sara Lee to say that she 
She was far from ugly; and very, very far from rich. She 


» away into the wings and had not come back. At nineteen she was almost alone ‘You'd better do your thinking in bed Jump in and I'll put out your light.” 
tting by the fire, with no idea whatever that the back drop was of painted net, and So Sara Lee got into her white bed with the dotted Swiss valance, and drew the cove 
hat beyond it, waiting for its moment, was the forest of adventure. A strange forest to her chin, and looked a scant sixteer Aunt Harriet ho was an unsentime l 
»0— one that Sara Lee would not have recognized asaforest. Anda prince, ol course woman, childless and diffident, found her sudder ly very appealing there in her smoot! 


it a prince as strange and mysterious as the forest. 

The end of December, 1914, found Sara Lee quite contented 
rather than content, no one but Sara Lee knew the difference. Knitting, too; but not 
She was, to be candid, knitting an afghan against an interesting event which 
involved a friend of hers. 

Sara Lee rather deplored the event 


for soldiers 


be 1, and did an unexpected thing She kissed her Phen feel 
she put out the light and went to the door. There she pause 
she said. ‘‘ What about, Sara Le 


t that Sar 


Perhaps it was because the light was out that Sara Lee became articulate 


ng extremely uncomiortable 


If it was resignatior 
hinking!”’ 


Perhaps 


it was because things that had been forming in her young mind for weeks had at last 
in her own mind, of course, for in her small crystallized into words. Perhaps it was because of a picture she had happened on tha 
circle young unmarried women accepted the major events of life without question, and day, of a boy lying wounded somewhere on a ttle field and calling ‘“‘ Mother! 
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it same neighborhood in per 
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ng to care about them, and 


be wars, won’t there?”’ 


o sleep,”” counseled Aunt Har- 


enty years or more ahead.” 


quarreled with Harvey, 


And the door closed. 

1 time during the crowded 
Lee would have dated certain 
night in December when she 
For after all that was what it 
he quest oned, 


and looked at things for the 


med low that night. The horizon 


it peaceful horizon, to the east, 


’ 
lid not be ignored. Men 


iving. Men who had been waited 





aA i. 
Aunt Harriet moving about. 
a crowd of young people—she 
went by, laughing. 
ira Lee to herself There was a 
nart | Somewhere in 





ling that she was 


was a cheap peace, bought at 


determination was to finish the 


to knit for the men at the war. 
Sara Lee went 
ir had come and he was with 
he arrived, however, looking a 
with fatigue, but triumphant. 
vays a sense of victory; even, 


part of a great purpose. He 
ce, a ne may who is doing 
a Lee ened the door, “it’s a 
g to be red-headed too.” He 
I Don’t you bring any 
tana ¢ en i ’ 


1 L fie ce Te ed gl 

“ ulghan. I for 
Wa pst 
was the small house, as simpl 


Time was to come 


with every fiber of her body and 
and fresh paint, its regu- 
and growing plants, its very 


nd-white oilcloth. She was to 


their small engrossing cares, 


r familiar faces. 
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But they had not grown and Sara Lee 
had. And that is the story. 

Uncle James died the next day. One 
moment he was there, an uneasy figure 
under the tulip quilt, and the next 
he had gone away entirely, leaving 
a terrible quiet behind him. He 
had been the center of the little 
house, a big and cheery and not 
over-orderly center. Followed his 
going not only quiet, but a wretched 
tidiness. There was nothing for 
Sara Lee to do but to think. 

And, in the way of mourning 
women, things that Uncle James 
had said which had passed un- 
heeded came back to her. One of 
them was when he had proposed to adopt a 
Belgian child, and Aunt Harriet had offered 
horrified protest. “All right,’’ he had said. 

“‘Of course if you feel that way about it. But 
I feel kind of mean sometimes, sitting here doing 
nothing when there’s such a lot to be done.” 

[hen he had gone for a walk, and had come back 
cheerful enough but rather quiet. 
ere was that other time, too, when the German Army 
ling itself, wave after wave, across the Yser—only 
course Sara Lee knew nothing of the Yser then—and 
when it seemed as though the attenuated Allied line must 

irely crack and give. He had said then that if he were 
only twenty years younger he would go across and help. 

And what about me?” Aunt Harriet had asked. “ But 
I suppose I wouldn’t matter.” 

“You could go to Jennie *s, couldn't you 

here had followed one of those absurd wrangles as to 
whether or not Aunt Harriet would go to Jennie’s in the 





rather remote contingency of Uncle James’ becoming 
younger and going away. 
And now Uncle James had taken on the wings of the 


twenty years 


morning and was indeed gone away. And again it became 
a question of Jennie’s. Aynt Harriet, rather dazed at first, 
took to arguing it pro and con. 

““Of course she has room for me,”’ she would say in her 
thin voice. “‘There’s that little room that was Edgar’s. 
There’s nobody in it now. But there’s only room for a 
single bed, Sara Lee.” 

Sara Lee was knitting socks now. “I know,” she 
would say. “I'll getalong. Don’t you worry about me.” 

Always these talks ended on a note of exasperation for 
Aunt Harriet. For Sara Lee’s statement that she could 
manage would draw forth a plaintive burst 
from the older woman. 

“If only you’d marry Harvey,” she would 
say. “I don’t know what’s come over you. 
You used to like him well enough.” 

[ still like him.” 

“I’ve seen you jump when the telephone 
bellrang. Your Uncle James often spoke 
about it He noticed more than most people 
thought.’ She followed Sara Lee’s eyes down 
the street to where Anna was wheeling her ‘ = 
baby slowly up and down. Even from that { 
distance Sara Lee could see the bit of * 
pink which was the bow on her afghan. 
‘I believe you're afraid.” 

“* Afraid?”’ 

“Of having children,” accused Aunt 
Harriet fretfully. Sara Lee 
“Perhaps I am,” she said; 
“but not thesort of thing you 


‘ olored. 


think. I just don’t see the use 
of it,that’sall. Aunt Harriet, 
how long does it take to be 
come a hospital nurse?” 

“*Mabel Andrews was three 
years. It spoiled her looks 
too. She used to be a right 
pretty g rl.” 

“Three years,” Sara Lee re- 
flected. “By that time 

The house was very quiet 
and still those days. There 
was an interlude of empti- 
ness and order, of long days 
during which Aunt Harriet 
ely grieved and 
planned, and Sara Lee 

ought of many things. At 
the Red Cross meetings all 


sorts of stories were circu 
ated: the Belgian atrocity 
tales had just reached the 


and were spreading 





like wildfire. There were 
arguments and disagree- 
A girl named 
Schmidt was militant against 


ments. 


them and soon found herself 





“But I'm Not Going to Marry Him Just Yet,"’ 
Said Sara Lee 
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a small island of defiance entirely surrounded by disap- 
proval. Mabel Andrews came once to a meeting and in 
businesslike fashion explained the Red Cross dressings and 
gave a lesson in bandaging. Forerunner of the first-aid 
classes to come was that hour of Mabel’s, and made memor- 
able by one thing she said. 

‘You might as well all get busy and learn to do such 
things,” she said in her brisk voice. ‘‘One of our internes 
is over there, and he says we'll be in it before spring.” 

After the meeting Sara Lee went up to Mabel and put a 
hand on her arm. 

“‘Are you going?” 

“Leaving day after to-morrow. Why?” 

". Couldn’t I be useful over there?” 

Mabel smiled rather grimly. 

“What can you do?” 

“T can cook.” 

“Only men cooks, my dear. What else?”’ 

“T could clean up, couldn’t 1? There must be something. 
I'd do anything I could. Don’t they have people to wash 
dishes and—all that?” 

Mabel was on doubtful ground there. She knew of a 
woman who had been permitted to take over her own auto- 


she asked. 


mobile, paying all her expenses and buying her own tires 
and gasoline, 
ies supplies tosmall hospitals in out-of-the-way 





“She ca ; 
places,”’ she said. ‘“‘But I don’t suppose you can do that, 
Sara Lee, can you?” 

However, she gave Sara Lee a New York address, and 
Sara Lee wrote and offered herself. She said nothing to 
Aunt Harriet, who had by that time elected to take Edgar's 
room at Cousin Jennie’s and was putting Uncle James’ 
clothes in tearful order to send to Belgium. After a time 
she received a reply. 


“We have put your name on our list of volunteers,” 





a 
the letter, “but of course you understand that only trained 
workers are needed now. 

“France and England are full of untrained women who 
are eager to help.” 

It was that night that Sara Lee became engaged to 
Harvey. 

Sara Lee’s attitude toward Harvey was one that sh 
never tried to analyze. When he was not with her she 
thought of him tenderly, romantically. 
due to the photograph of him on her mantel. There was a 
dash about the picture rather lacking in the original, for it 
was a profile, and in it the young man’s longish hair, worn 
pompadour, the slight thrust forward of the head, the 
arch of the nostri 
look of running against the wind. From the photograph 

Harvey might have been a gladi- 
ator; as a matter of fact he was a 











This was perhaps 


, gave him a sort of tense eagerness, a 





bond salesman. 

So during the daytime Sara Lee 
looked—at intervals—at the pho- 

tograph, and got that feel of drive 

and force. And in the evenings 
Harvey came, and she lost it 

’ For, outside of a frame, he 
Si became a rather sturdy fig- 
ure, of no romance, but of a 
comforting solidity. A 
kindly young man, with a 
rather wide face and hands 
disfigured as to fingers by 
much early baseball. He had 
heavy shoulders, the sort a 
girl might rely on to shoulder 
many burdens. A younger 
and tidier Uncle James, in- 
deed—the same cheery man- 
ner, thesamerobustintegrity, 
and the samesmall ambition. 

To earn enough to keep 
those dependent on him, and 
to do it fairly; to tell the 
truth and wear clean linen 
and not run into debt; and 
to marry Sara Lee and love 
and cherish her all his life 
this was Harvey. A plain 
and likable man, a lover 
and husband to be sure of 
But _- 

He came that night to see 
Sara Lee. There was nothing 
unusual about that. He came 
every night. But he came 
that night full of determina- 
tion. That was not unusual, 
either, but it had not carried 
him far. Hehad noidea that 
his picture was romantic. 
He would have demanded it 
back had he so much as sus- 
pected it. He wore his hair 
in a pompadour because of 


the prosaic fact that he had 

























a cowlick. He was very humble about himself, and Sara 
Lee was to him as wonderful as his picture was to her. 
Sara Lee was in the parlor, waiting for him. The one 
electric lamp was lighted, so that the phonograph in one 
orner became only a bit of reflected light. 
gas fire going, and in front of it was a white fur rug. In 
Aunt Harriet’s circle there were few orientals. A 
encyclopedia, not yet entirely paid for, stood against the 
wall, and a leather chair, hollowed by Uncle James’ solid 
body, was by the fire. It was just sucha tidy, rather vulgar 
and homelike room as no doubt Harvey would picture for 
own home. He had of course never seen the white 
implicity of Sara Lee’s bedroom. 

Sara Lee, in a black dress, admitted him. 
taken off his ulster and 
by women 

“Rai 
before morning.” 

Then he stopped. 
got him in the throat. 
Ever 
her—a 


eeing things far awa 


There was a 


new 


When he had 
he had been raised 
tanding by the fire. 

older. May be snow 


his overshoes 
and came in she was s 


ning,”’ he said. “‘It’s getting 





he wonder of Sara Lee 
30 much the look of being 


Sometimes 
She had 
in her quietest moments there was 
sort of repressed eagerness, a look of 
Aunt Harriet said that there 


flighty’? look 


poised for flight. 
that about 
were 
when she had a “ 
And that night it was that impre 
stopped Harvey’s am 
took him to her with his 
“Sara Lee!” he said. ‘* Don’t look like that!’’ 
“Like what?” said Sara Lee prosaically. 
“TI don’t know,” “You 


time 
ion of elusiveness that 
able prattle about the weather and 


arms out. 


he muttered. sometimes you 


look as though Then he put his arms round her. 
“T love you,” he said. “I'll be good to you, Sara Lee, if 
you have me He bent down and put his cheek uguinst 
hers. “‘If you'll only marry me, dear.” 


A woman has a way of thinking most clearly and lucidly 
vhen the man has stopped thinking. With his arms about 
As for 


Sara Lee, instantly two pictures flashed through her mind, 


her Harvey could only feel. He was trembling. 


each distinet, each clear, almost photographic. One was of 
(Anna, in her tiny house down the street, dragged with a 
nursing baby. The other was that one from a magazine of a 
dying on a battlefield and crying ‘* Mother!” 

wo sorts of maternity — one quiet, peaceful, unbeautiful 


but the thing by 


the other vicariou 


which and to which she had beet 


, Of all the 


reured: world. 


Don’t you love me—that way?” he said, his cheek still 
ana nst ners. 

“I don’t know.” 
“You don’t know!” 
It was then that he straightened away from her and 


looked without seeing at the blur of light which was the 


phonograph. Sara Lee, 


glancing up, saw him then 


was in the photo- 


as he 





graph, face set and head 


That is How Henri, of Ne Other Name That May be Given, Met Sara Lee Kennedy, of Ohio 
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thrust forward, and that 
ward flow of heavy hair that marked him all man, and 
virile man. 

She slipped her hand into his. 


clean-cut drive of jaw and back- 


“T do love she said, and went into his 
arms with the complete surrender of a child. 

He was outrageously happy. He sat on the arm of Uncle 
James’ chair, where she was almost swallowed up, and with 
he made his simple plans. Now and 
then he kissed the little hollow under her ear, and because 
he knew nothing of the abandon of a woman in a great 


you, Harvey,” 





his face against h 


passion he missed nothing in her attitude. Into her silence 
and passivity he read the reflection of his own adoring love 
and thought it hers. 

To be fair to Sara Lee, she imagined that her content in 
Harvey’s devotion was something more, as much more as 
was necessary. For in Sara Lee’s experience marriage was 
a thing compounded of affection, habit, small differences 
and a home. Of passion, that passion which later she was 
to meet and suffer from, the terrible love that hurts and 
agonizes, she had never even dreamed. 

Great days were before Sara Lee. She sat by the fire and 
knitted, and behind the back drop on the great stage of 
the world was preparing 


unsuspected the mise en scene. 


um 
| qed the middle of January Mabel Andrews wrote to 


Sara Lee from France, where she was already installed 
in a hospital at Calais. 

The evening before the letter came Harvey had brought 
round the engagement ring. He had made a little money in 
war stocks, and into the ring he had put every dollar of hi 
profits— and a great love, and gentleness, and hopes whic! 
he did not formulate even to himself. 
and 


It was a solitaire diamond, conventionally set, 


larger, far larger, than the modest little stone on which 
Hurvey had been casting anxious glances for months. 
Do you like it, honey?” he asked anxiously. 

Sara Lee looked at it on her finger. 

“Itislovely! It—it’s terrible!” said poor Sara Lee, and 
cried on his shoulder. 

Harvey was not subtle. He had never even heard of 
Mabel Andrews, and he had a tendency to restrict his war 
reading to the quarter column in the morning paper en- 
titled ‘Salient Points of the Day’s War News.” 

What could he know, for instance, of wounded men who 
Which is what Mabel wrote about. 
she had written. ‘ Well, 
we need cooks, and something to cook. Sometime they'll 
have it all fixed, no doubt, but just now it’s awful, Sara 
Lee. The British have money and food, plenty of it 





were hungry? 
“You said you could cook,” 





But here—yesterday, I 
boy. He had been forty 


without even soup or coffee.’ 


it the clothe ff a wounded Belgian 
eight hours on a railway siding, 





It was early in the war then, and between Ypres and th: 
sea stretched a long line of Belgian trenches. A 
frantic Belgian Government, thrust out of its own land 


was facing the problem, with scant funds, with no matéri« 
of any sort, of feeding that desolate little army. France 
had her own problems—her army, nonproductive 
trially; and the great and constantly growing Britis! 
forces quartered there, paying for what they got, but 
requiring much. 
of Belgium. What it does not know and may never know 
is that early struggle to feed the heroic Belgian Army in 


indus 


torvat 
Starvatior 


The world knows now of the 


their wet and almost untenable trenches. 

Hospital trains they could improvise out of what rolling 
stock remained to them. Money could be borrowed, and 
was. But food? Clothing? Ammunition? In his little 
villa on the the Belgian King knew that his 
soldiers were hungry, and paced the floor of his tiny living 
room; and over in an American city whose skyline was a 
pointed with furnace turrets as 
over there Sara Lee heard that call of 
put on her engagement ring 
Later on that evening, with Harvey's wide cheerful face 


seacoast 


Constantinople’s is with 


mosques hunger 


and 


turned adoringly to her, Sara Lee formulated a questior 

“Don’t you sometimes feel as though you'd like to go to 
France and fight?” 

“What for?” . 

“Well, they need men, don’t they?” 

“IT guess they don’t need me, I'd be the dickens 
of a lot of use! Never fired a gun in my life.” 

‘You could learn, It isn’t hard.” 


Harvey sat upright and stared at her. 


hone y. 


“Oh, if you want me to go ” he said, and waited, 
Sara Lee twisted her ring on her finger. 
‘Nobody wants anybody to vo,”’ sl uid, not very 


he 
elegantly. “IT just l’d rather like to think you wanted 
to yo.” 

Chat 


about 


Something 


James on 


too subtle for Harvey. 


Un le 


was almost 
rather 
mornings when he was determined not to go to church. 
“It’s not our fight,’’ he said. “And as far as that go 
I'm not so sure there isn’t right on both sides. Or wrong 
Most likely wrong. I'd look fine going over there to help 
the Allies, and then making up my mind it was the Britis! 
Now let’s talk about something 
for instance, how much we love each other.’ 
with Harvey. In his simple creed 
if a girl accepted a man and let him kiss her and wore his 
ring it was a reciprocal love affair. It never occurred to 
him that sometimes as the evening dragged 
toward a close Sara Lee was just a bit weary 


him was reminiscent of 


who'd spilled the beans. 
interesting 
It was always “we” 


Continued on Page 65) 
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barber 


town, 


T HAPPENED in the 
a small Frenct 
barber 


hop of 
The worl 
hop is a clearing house for local 
You can 


inhab- 


1 over, a 


1 go 


news and gossip. 


always get a line on the 
itants of a « 
ing to the talk in 


ommunity by listen- 


tonsorial parlor 


On the sidewalk in front of 
this shop, recently arrived sol 
diers from Massachusett and 
Maine were milling up and 
down; a group of poilus loafed 
neara sentry post directly acro 


Alongs came an im 


touring car. Lhe 


the street 
gray 
presented arms. Or 


posing 
entry 
back seat sat a company cool 
brazenly bumming a ride fron 
green driver. However, sentri 
salute anybody nowadays 
comes along in a big automobile, 
for they cannot afford to take a 
chance on letting a major ger 
eral sweep past with no other 
recognition than a stare or a 
grin 

Every chair 
filled, and waiting 
lined the wall. 

rhe conversation dr 
tween the Italian reverses 
the conduct of the tussia 
for the past eight months the 
of comfort out of abusing the 

All I could see of the face 
lopping my hair with a razor and a comb was a little red 
ompletely hidden behind a camou 
but presently a soothing murmur 


n the nop 


customer 


French have taken a lot 
Russians. 


of the gentleman who was 


knob of nose, for | ‘ “was 
flage of glossy whisker 
came from the foliage 

“It’s bad—yes—quite. But it will not matter in the 
long run. For you Americans will have fifteen hundred 
thousand men here in the spring. Yes?” 

“The Americans? La, la! Boy Scouts!” ejaculated a 
knock-kneed person in ul ilorm, who was disappointed 
because the Americans had not 

But the majority of his fellow countrymen agreed with 
It was plain that their ex 
pectations tallied wi and that the prospect 
of American succor heartened them through these gloomy 
So I let Who wants to 


be a wet blanket? 


yet got into the fighting. 


the barber, and nodded assent. 
th his estimate, 


then ave the 


day r own way. 


Some Military Arithmetic 


H°* EVER, the barber’s figures set me to wondering 
what the general idea of the French people might be, 
and during the next few weeks I tried toascertain. Of course 
ommand know precisely what 


the authorities and military 
we have in France and what we can reasonably hope to do 
in 1918; but the street entertains the wildest 
notions. In little country vi 


in Paris itself, 


man in the 
1 


lages, in manufacturing cities, 
Che estimates varied; but 


it was the same 


the average Frenchman was firmly persuaded that Amer 
ican aid would be forthcoming to the number of a million 
or a million and a half of men by March. 

who ought to have a glimmering of the difficulties of army 


Even the poilus, 


building, never guessed under a million; they seemed to be 
banking on that figure. 

So much for the French; what did our own people in 
America expect? from home furnished a clew. 
Each told of the great things being accomplished through- 
out the country and 
what the boys would do to Old Man Hindenburg’s line in 


Letters 


spoke with supreme confidence of 

one Il caught the same note of higl 
All of them 

greatly overestimated our overseas strength; their sights 


the spring. In every 


pitched hopes met with among the French. 
were a mile too high 

natural, They have 
to what was transpiring here. Once a 


necessarily 


Perhaps that i been 
kept in the dark as 
regiment sailed fr America it was as though a huge 
curtain was dropped behind it, shutting off sight and sound 
of the men. Ship after ship left port and vanished into the 
France. The people 


om 


impenetrable fog of Somewhere in 
at home have had nothing but unconnected news items 
of daily training and camp incidents, or word pictures of 
special features, such as the trenches, ports, depots or lines 
of communication. They could not be told the strength of 
the Expeditionary Force or 
they have had to rely on rt 


how it was growing, and so 
and both 





or and conjecture; 





treacherous hussies. 


rumor and conjecture are 














General Pershing at an Aviation Camp in France 
Above —Sentinels on Duty at an American Cantonment 


Probably not one American in a thousand has ever taken 
the trouble to sit down and figure out for himself in cold 
blood the practical possibilities, but has accepted current 
And most of the 
gossip consists of idle imaginings or impressionistic pic- 


gossip as a basis for his expectations. 


tures achieved by piecing together scattered press items. 

Fifteen hundred thousand men in the spring? Whew! 
Or a million? Another whew! Five hundred thousand? 
Even that would be a terrific job to have achieved against 
the submarine, starting from next to nothing and building 
with an eye to ultimate requirements. 

And do you realize what the transportation of 1,500,000 
soldiers overseas means, in shipment of men only? We 
declared war in April. To put them in France by the end 
of February would have necessitated sending about 5000 
nen every day of the week from May first. And at the 
start we didn’t have the men. We would have had to ship 
3300 daily in order to reach a million. Even half a million 
would have entailed shipments of 1650 men every twenty- 
four hours for the ten months. 

With troops must come ordnance, clothing, fuel, food 
and supplies of all kinds, railroad materials and rolling 
stock, gasoline, motor trucks—but I'll begin at the begin- 
ning. I will try to give you an idea of the immensity of the 
difficulties that have had to be overcome in building up an 
army from nothing and in making it self-sustaining three 


thousand miles across the seas. Perhaps when you know 








the facts you will lower your 
sights a bit; you will not expect 
so much, and so you will not be 
disappointed if we don’t smash 
straight through to Berlin with- 
out any further delay. 

First and foremost is the ship- 
ping problem. It is the crux of 
the whole business. In 
cases out of ten when the army 


seven 
runs up against an obstacle 

are raised to the 
a shortage of any 
kind—they find shipping at the 
bottom of the trouble. It is the 
Alpha and Omega of our prob- 


lem. 


howls 


skies about 


when 


The army in France has not 
had its fair share of 
shipping. To make that 
emphatic Expeditionary 
has not been allotted fifty 
per cent of its needs in shipping, 
the 
could have been supplied if busi 


ness and civilian demands had 


available 
more 
the 
Force 
though 


necessary tonnage 


been held down to rock-bottom 
necessity. 

Here we are, out to win against 
the most formidable military 
power in history, yet thedemands 





of business on tonnage continue 


to be heavy. Should the Central 
Powers triumph, eagerly built 
a plugged 
‘ss in the world 


amount to 


export and import business won't 
nickel; if we win they will have all the bu 
Why should immediate profits be given right « 


necessities for our fighting men? 





f way over 


Charity Begins at Home 


E ARE heroically trying to feed the civilian popula- 
tions of every country in Europe except those of the 
Central Empires; we play Big Brother Bountiful to the 
whole wide world—yet the army here in France has been 
short of everything an army needs, because we could not 
get ships. The work of preparation was thereby retarded. 
They may pay for it with their lifel 
Speaking of the demands of trade on our shipping, the 
Army and Navy have first claim on every resource the 
nation possesses. Weighed against their needs the urgency 


lood. 





of other claims does not exist, for the only business that 
matters to us just now is to win the war. Failing in that 
we fail in everything. 

Which moves me to observe also that a people may 
easily overdo its humanitarian activities. It’s queer how 
worked up Americans can get over the sufferings of every 
nation’s poor but our own. I must be hopelessly provincial, 
for America’s needs are first with me, now and always. 

By all means let us help our afflicted Allies to the limit 
of our power; but were I in c » of shipping and food, 
and it came to a question of whet} I 








r the men who fight for 
us should be endangered through lack of supplies or the 
civilian populations of certain ar 
well, those unfortunate war sufferers 
another reef in their belts until our own boys got 
they needed. 

And right here I want to go on record with a statement 
that will inevitably call down on my knobby head the 
anathemas of every warm-hearted supporter of our multi- 
farious givings to the needy of otherlands. The statement 
They aren’t so hungry as you think. They are 


ut the starvation we read 





as should go hungry 
t 


would ake 


what 


have to 





is this: 
below their peacetime ration, | 
so much about is comparative. 
In the conquered areas occupied by the boches there 
must be untold suffering; but so far as the populations 
of territory remaining in Allied possession are concerned, 
about ninety per cent of reports of their starving condition 
are sheer nonsense. A flood of rubbish has been writter 
and talked about their famine-stricken plight by hysteri 
cal male and female sob artists. The truth is that the great 
bulk of the peasantty and labor classes in European coun 
tries get as much to eat, despite war and devastation and 
every attendant horror, as scores of thousands of poor 
white tenant farmers in the Cotton States of the South 
and Southwest. And as for Mexico, right at your doors, 
the most wretched of European refugees fares like a lord 
compared with its floating and homeless hordes. But 
there’s darned little romance in helping a Mexican. 
Succor the inhabitants of the occupied areas all you 
may—give to the refugees of your plenty—but don’t let 


Don't let the warmth 


away with you, 


your generosity run 
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of your heart start sap in your head. For unless the Amer- storehouses had to be 
ican people propose to hand over the United States to built that would be ca- 
Europe, lock, stock and barrel, a time is rapidly approach- pable of handling 
ing when they will have to take thought to this outpouring. twenty-five larg ps 





The day may come when it will be a question of who needs a day. Terminals and 





it most, we or they railroad facilities had 
Should an early peace be patched up we lose the warand to be put in: all this 
must arm for a death grapple in the future; but dismiss- merely to construct 


ing that unthinkable and ignominious contingency we are neck of the bottk 
faced with a long job. The war looks as if it would run Phen the ships car 


into 1919 and possi 





into 1920. How about a discreet get return cargoes for 
How about taking count of the America, and a vesse! 


? 


peep into the larder? 
































family stocking just to ascertain the prospects? The exer- cannot go to sea w 
cise of a little foresight never hurt anybody. out a certain load; so 
It is not permitted to reveal the tonnage at our disposal they are obliged to 
but [1 and that less than fifty per cent of the shi carry ballast on the tri 
an flag is devoted to the needs of the to the United Stat 
the naval fleets which help guard the Nowballast happenst 
more is required between this writing be scarce Che port 
h; and from then until June the need over here are not 
ised equipped to furnish it 
ef has been promised the for they don’t begin to 
bly the proposed program will not be have it in the quar 
fully re ‘ if not, diversion of shipping from othe titles needed For in 
employment ts imperative to meet the deficit stance, Our largest port 
Let us take a glance at the general situation which th can provide such a 
Expeditionary Force found in France. They came to limited quantity of 
a land drained by three years of war. All Allied Europ: Si Dallast that it is Men of the United States Expeditionary Force 
Was in the same plight. It was absolutely necessary tha au mere drop in the 
they should e sell istaining n every sense of the bucket. A couple of tramp freighters would use it all however, the evacuation eapacily of the por n t | 
word; yet they had to operate three thousand miles from and a couple of tramps a week will not keep us going largely increased. What is the use of unloading 35,000 
their base of supplies and over seas infested with assassins This difficulty has resulted in an amazing expedient: tons a day if the port can evacuate or ly 7000 tons? It 
America had mighty little shipping winder her flag Sometimes ships have had to Carry back portions of the W tld only lutter up the port and cause ¢ 
Of Allied tonnage she possessed about and loss, That is still; al 
nine per cent Great Britain was the = they are tackling t manfullyv, but 
principal carrier for the world, more a { r % , neither labor nor material can be se- 
tnan seventy per cent f Allied shipping cured last enoug! 
Jack. Even to-day the 
e engaged in business Various Handicaps 
ry equals the total tor 
icontrols. But she has to | ype of storage facilities has handi 
yple and “‘keep the home 4 capped them, too, not only in the 
fires burning ”’ in her industries by trans ports of entry but in the places selected 
portation of raw Also, other as supply depots and in all the tow: 
of her Allies make tant and pre occupied by our troops. They don’t 
ing demands for ship have warehouses over here as we do it 
Where, then, do we comein? Thear America You could hardly go into al 
swer is simple--we must rely entire American town without finding a suit 
on ourselves. We must have st able place for storage of supplies, but 
ships, ships— and then some more. that is not the case in our army zone it 
France. Consequently new construc 
Shipping Difficulties tion has been necessary. But there wer 
no stocks of lumber. All the lumber for 
N AN article in THE SATURDAY Evi construction purposes has had to be cut 
NING Post of October thirteenth | by our own forces of lumbermen and 
gave in figures a picture of what the doughboys detailed for the purpose; 
army in France had to do before spring, and that has necessarily slowed dow) 
) 1 shall not go over that ground again. building operations. 
But a brief review of the principal prob The same situation is responsible for 
lems is necessar yan appreciation of the curtailment of hospital construc- 
the magnitude of the task tion. We should like to put up huge, 
All the Channel ports were taxed to well-planned hospital buildings such a 
reapacityv by the Frenchand Brit the British have in their zone, but the 
we came ailing o'er the seas The French and American Soldiers Work Together in the Life of the Training Camps plan ha been found impracticable, 
There remained s« ‘ rts on the soutt Some creditable ones we shall have, but 
coast that could be made available, but vast improve- cargo they brought over. Ship after ship has sailed away in many places selected for hospital sites we shall have to 
ments were required. For one thing, the depth of the har home with some of her cargo intact below, It seems sinful, utilize summer hotels and existing buildings; and in some 
bors was not adapted to the needs of our ships, and that but it has been unavoidable They could not get enough cases we shall have to be content with makeshifts. 
meant a He ilean job of dredging. Then docks and © ballast and they actually saved time by this method. The Next, take motor trucks, which are the feeders of an army 
above fact probably nowadays—as indispensable as railroad transportation to 
explains many of the national business. The Expeditionary Force was short of 
fc - rumors going round them on December fifteenth. 
that large quantities Two divisions arrived in France without transportation 
y f stuff have had to of any kind—without wagons, trucks or anima! They 


be returned to the had no means of moving their necessities and their sub 
United States be- tence. Trucks had to be diverted from the hard-pressed 


’ 
cause it had spoiled. first contingent. In one instance, I am told, five trucl 
However, they are were striving to supply the needs of 15,000 men. 
planning to over- Something had to be done, and done quick. The quar- 


come the difficulty termaster went out 





trucks into the highways 
by converting the byways and hedges. It was a case of taking anythi 








hips to water bal- could buy that would run. His department grabbed old 
last. In that way French trucks that the French themselves had given up 
precious time would in despair and were glad to unload at a price; they also 
be saved; and water managed to secur yme American assembled trucks. 
ballast likewise offers I ran acro ye of thes equired reli of the Pleisto- 
advantages against cene Age, stalled on a country road. The driver 
ubmarine attack, other man were tinkering with the engine and tall 





for aship can go light ‘Where do we get these tru anyway?” ] 
through the danger gazing at the machine with the veneration that antiquits 


», the reby expos- “always Inspires in me 





ing a few feet less of The driver raised a haggard face and stared a moment 


hull totorpedoes,and to see whether I was in earnest. 





then take in all she “Everywhere on earth,’’ he replied; ‘‘but most of ’em 
needs when far out. in hell. Gimme the wrench, Bill!” 

Before an ade- They got bett { England and in a shipment 
quate tonnage will of American tru vinally intended for Russia but 


The Boys in France are Their Own Dishwashers do them any good, Cenctuded on Page 54 






























































EAR Mrs. Constantleigh Camouflage Jones— 
| ) Whom the papers already in reverent tones 
Were billing, 
Quite willing 
To publish her exploits in tame-lion killing — 
Was grasping an uppermost rung of the ladder, 
When an incident happened to render her madder 
Than any puff adder; 
For the socially eminent Mrs. van Sleek 
Bruited it forth with the brazenest cheek 
That she looked on a Jones very much as a Greek 
Or a high priestess Pythian 
Might have looked on a barbarous cannibal Scythian. 
In other words, Mrs. van Sleek aired the view 
That a Constantleigh Camouflage Jones wouldn't do! 


This brought Mrs. Camouflage awfully low 
The house she had builded seemed fragile as snow 
She wearied of dinners and dances and teas 
The stuff that E. Glynn calls luxurious ease 
As she said to her nephew, J. Goldenrodd Twill: 
“| must get me a purpose to strengthen my will. 
Since the world is at war 
As I know it to be— 
I ought to abhor 
That frivolous me. 
I mustn't be posted as a slacker or shirk 
Let my life be devoted to serious work 


‘“‘My aunt,”’ said J. Goldie, ‘‘are y’ sure you aren't 
hossing? 
Ever since war you've been busily bossing 


Submarine chasing and jolly Red Crossing.” 


“‘Indeed,"’ she agreed, 
“But I feel that I need 
Something to keep me from going to seed. 
The Red Cross no more is to effort conducive— 
Its membership renders it quite inexclusive 
And truly one groans,”’ 
Said good Mrs. Jones, 
‘To think of the rabble whom one quite disowns, 
Yet have gone in for raising more Liberty Loans.”’ 


“I have it!"’ cried Goldie, whose air was enthusing. 
“The Wartime Bazaar 
Is now up to par— 
They're awfully voguey and rather amusing.”’ 


*“Amusing,”’ she owned; “‘but what under the sun 
Hasn't been done? 
Fairs and bazaars and elaborate benefits, 
Everywhere, anywhere, throwing Kilkenny fits, 
Boost worthy causes wherever a penny fits 
I'l try it again, if it's 
Possible still to do anything new.”’ 
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**Fine!"’ cackled Goldie. ‘“‘T'll get one for you. 
There's a bright young promoter named Chester McShifty, 


Honest, though thrifty, 
Skillfully nifty, 
A shark at promoting bazaars, fifty-fifty.’’ 


So on went the gloves of young Goldenrodd Twill; 
And the depths of Manhattan he searched with a will 
Till he came to the door, lettered vivid as fate: 
Chester McShifty; Bazaars While You Wait. 


i 
HESTER MCSHIFTY, a baby-eyed blond 
Who smoked good Havanas, of which he was fond, 
Had gained long experience, ranging, I know, 
From selling hot dog at a Luna Park show 
To running a rest cure for millionaire rakes 
And auctioning genuine Barbizon fakes. 


When war was declared it was Ches on the job, 
With the Red, White and Blue set in gems on his fob; 
For Chester observed in the world cataclysm 
Something new to promote; 
Bright signs to denote 
\n upgoing market in patriotism. 
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And thus, when he gazed on J. Goldenrodd Twill, 

He pumped his pale glove with a righteous good will; 
For here was a client, he felt in his bones, 

Related to Constantleigh Camouflage Jones. 


*«My aunt,”’ explained Goldie—‘“‘she’s such an old dear— 
She's gone in for patriotism this year. 
She’s seeking some method of doing her bit, 
Which isn’t bad form. She thought you might hit { 
On a plan for a Something-or-Other Bazaar. 
And so there you are!”’ 


McShifty devoted a moment to thought 
And then from his file a blue index card brought 
Labeled Z-7-q. 
“This is one of a few 
Brilliant ideas, untried, strictly new. 
Most worthy causes have now been selected 
By fairs that are past; 
But I find, at the last, 4 
That the Chinese Girl Scouts have been grossly neglected. 
Here’s a chance for publicity, juicy and rare— 
A Chinese Girl Scouts’ International Fair!”’ 


“It sounds rather fanciful,”’ argued young Twill. 
*‘Most novelties do,’’ announced Chester; ‘‘but still 
I never have swerved from my purpose, nor shall I, 
To aid every Ally. 
Oh, gladly I'd tender my services free, 
But my fix is pathetic, as you will agree— 
A poor widowed mother, 
An idiot brother, f 
I solely support by one job or another. 
Yet strong will I be 
To help win the war on the basis, you see,”’ 
Lectured McShifty— 
“Strict fifty-fifty — 
Fifty for Liberty; fifty for me.’ 
it 
N A WEEK through the city, both up town and down, 
The papers proclaimed Mrs. Jones’ renown. 
They showed her in pictures, removing all doubts, 
Surrounded by uniformed Chinese Girl Scouts. 
McShifty was here and McShifty was there, 
Hiring a hall and announcing the fair; 
While dear Mrs. Constantleigh Camouflage Joncs 
Marshaled society, 
Any variety, 
Lectured on China in serious tones, 
Settled old feuds with the manner that soothes, 
And pledged social leaders to manage her booths. 


Appeared in the press many articles bland, 
Signed C. C. Jones—in McShifty’s best hand— 
Essays that dealt with The Manchus in Flower 
And Chinese Democracy’s Balance of Power. 
Continued on Page 57 
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Prologue 


[! MUST have been the Norsemen brought it 
o Ireland—that old legend of Fiddler’ 
wd ; -C 


s Green. 
, 





ristian to it; and it lacks the 
ght of Gaelic paganism. They 
nd them when Boru, the King, 
he sea in Dublin—as they left 


ret of the h her ale, and the 






he hills 
i ither a long time syne, in the 
r that Bonaparte € " | was told by Padraic 


Dall O’Conor, who is the oldest man I know 
ace of dark people in the world, and 


they step from the right road of life, and they go all 
And down and down they 


n a bypath. 





whins and briers and big stones, 


1 
1 great terrors on the way, and shapes about 


hem, and Death stalking them in a red cloak and 











th a black ax, til the y come to the open door 
he | 
And the dark people go in through the doors 
f he and they travel along the burning roads, 
1 they climb the fiery gates and the flaming 
iges. And ma f them lie down there, and an 
i comes on ther But there’s others go throug} 
e whok of it until they come to the other 
le of it And on the other side of hell there’s 
I idler’s Greer | 
And a great peace comes on them, and great 
tentment; and the dark people become like the 
te people e Your Honor’s s and like me, 
+ * ° y) ; . ro. 
it never did a day’s harm in my life. A great | 





eit is, Fiddler’s Green, with the fiddlers fiddling 


ad tne pipers } 





, and a power of hounds trac} 





g the hare ze. Great happir 


1 dawnll until the moon rises: 








ng with due fine women to marry 
1 little childer A great place surel} 
*t be right now, as I’m giving it to | 
l t be rignt but I’m tell ng it as | 
had it of mv f f 1 him an ancient mar ‘“ 


14 ‘ } 1.2 } of 
polished the last morsel off his plate with a sor 


H® pr ea the last drop of his coffee and 














I herce ravenousne He bit the end from a cigar 
i put it in his mouth. There was something 
imsy and uncertain in his manner of lighting 

the manner of a novice. He gave a short 

int. *“*Good to be out!” 
He shook his head. There was a great mus 
rit r tones They suggested, somehov 

t ited t pbing ol The buxom, hand 

e amazon op} te nodded. There was a 
er hard, brig! 
Slow f voring ever ttle detail, the 
¢ f the giant Swede pt ove r the garish apart 
ent. The deous red-plush rocking-chairs and 
n, and the ent brazen giitter ol the electri 
lelier, impressed him as a child might be ir 
ressed by the lavish trappings of a king’s palace. 
ductior on the wall Daniel i 
} and Cherry Ripe, and an atrocity 


these he gazed on open-mouthed 
an amateur ol art might stand 


The air shaft of the 





sorghese Palace. 
vartment house, w the March sunshine whip- 


ng down it like a searchlight, hard and brilliant; 





é n the g in on the fire escape opposite 
these he examined lengthily, unbelievingly. 
These ere the evidences of liberty. 


His ear gulped greedily at the sounds without. The 
hmie thud of the overhead down Sixth Avenue and 
as it slowed up at Fourteenth 


Street; the savage clanging of street cars as they pounded 


he grinding of its brake 


heir way through the traffic; the languid notes of a sing- 
impertinent squawking 
f a parrot near by; the husky notes of a street singer; the 
live, bubbling, like the 


ermenting of grapes in a vat—all these were to him what 


g bird imprisoned in a cage; the 
irrus of shoppers all about, 


he chirming of birds and the burgeoning of the fig trees, 
e pleasant vineyards and the blue hills of Dan were to 


whose dwelling for a time had been where the 





and looked at him. 
Her voice had the 
crisp slipped note of the New Yorker. “Seventeen thou- 


and and more there was in it; and interest for four and 


She touched her broad bosom 





‘I’ve got your bank book here.” 





i Nail years makes i 
““You didn’t use it?” he said with the rising inflection of 
astonishment. ‘“*What did you do?” 


‘Oh, I lifted at the department stores, and 


jumped in 


occasionally with a loft mob. | made out all right 
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He Was Going to Hurt Them Not on Their Bodies, Where 
Bruises Heat, But in Their Pockets, Where the Hurt Lasts 


“Ryan, the yegg, told me, up the river, y were 
ing the badger. I told him he was a liar 

She looked steadily at Olsen and a snort of 
came from her fine nostrils. 

“Liar was right!” 

She moved over toa couch and swung the movable top up. 

**Look,” she told him; I’ve kept all your things 
sectional jimmy and brace and all.” 

He stood up and went over to her, a great hulking giant 
of a man, six feet and three inches of height’ to him, and 
bread as a great door. The huge shoulders seemed muscle- 
bound; but the hands were big and firm, and bunched with 
sinew, flossed over from wrist to finger joints with a down 
Over the bull neck, which might 
have been a wrestler’s, so massive and firm it was, the 
y; but with no hint of truculence. 





of whitish-golden hair. 





broad Jaw sprang out 





The mouth was br mad, al d there was a shadow on it of 
what four and a half years ago had been a humorous grin. 
There was a queer elongation at the tip of the long broad 
nose that suggested in a faint way the snout of a pike. 


The eyes ol hin blue like ice, had something drowsy 


and good-humored about them. One could imagine him 
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R’S GREEN 


By DONN BYRNE 


WARD 


lriving a team of Perches horse wr, clad in 
vera potterir i t a great dirigible; or 
amping the ! xe ia M a second mate 
watch. 
‘I’m through with the brace and jimmy’’—he 
hook his head and smiled-—‘‘and the dynamite 























She looked at him v tartled sense of aston- 
nment i! i i \ I i! t 4 nero 
eS as ne she i! t il mate | rr He 

k halr wa traight away from | head 
ner tine regu ires, a iittie too rou ed 
perhaps; her black eyes certainly too hard for 

a woman of twenty-eight; her full red shapely 

mouth would have eli anywhere 

\ fine woman, one would ying in that 

one cant phrase tribute ind feature 

of her and tne splendid He eemed, 
mmehow, like a great ) t 

seabbard, but terrible n Datth she a eer 

rapier blade, ys ready, alwa tense, prepared 

0 feint, t home morta 
“Wh she whipped at him 
‘I meat he said solemr 1} non 

safes.” 

“What is it, Jérn?”” Her tone was casual. “ Did 
ou get cold feet?” 

“No.” 

“Did you get religion up the river? 

He shrugged his huge st} ders and laughed a 
little 


“No; I got no religion up the river 

She dropped the cover of the couch and looked 
at him squarely. 

**What is it, then?”’ 

‘“‘It’s bad business, Belle,’’ he said. 
good. Bad business.” 

“What are you aiming to do?” 

“I think,” he answered slowly, 





soon to Long Island and buy a farm.” 
“And what about me?” 
“You come, too, Belle.”’ 
She looked away from him for an insta 





and 
then suddenly began a quick, nervous pacing of the 
room, stopping here and there to pick up some 
little object and put it down again—an uncontrol 
lable functioning of muscles actuated by anger. She 
stopped and gazed straight at him, her hand 
clenchne d by he r sides, 

‘So I’m to go down to the country, am I? And 
Was it for this I waited four and a 
half years? To bury myself in some living cemetery 


ve onafarm? 





the country? Look at me, I say!” She tensed 
her superb presence toward him and her 





Belle Foliott in the country, looking a 
} ' 


and chicke Jorn Olsen, are you mad? 


he maintained dogged] 


“I go to the co intry 








She was silen¢ 
grew normal. 
“You'll be all right in a few days, old boy,’ sh 
aid. “* You’il think differently. I was wrong to tall 
that way. You need a while to pull yourself to 
gether.” 
‘I quit it 
bad.” 
You'll be all right, old b« 











finder, is round. He'll be in to see you And 
O'Flaherty, the back door mat he’s itching to he 
al the old game again; and you and I at the I 
door. You can’t gel awa) from it, Jor: I'he 

old days! Do you remember the time when we broke 

the safe at Patchogue and you helped the Irish poli 

chase the burglars in the automobile nd the stuff 

neath the seat do you remember how they t nked 

you?” 

He smiled a little at the recollection of that glorio 


foray; and, encouraged by that, she pleaded agai 


“And do you remember how you looted the | ‘ 
safe on the Grosser Kurfiirst while the officer of the bridgs 
was proposing to me, and the night watchm ordert 
below to make coffee for me because the 1 or was cold 
And the Porto-Rican planter’ t Aguadilla? Do 1 
remember the champagne breakfast had the he 
receipt you left him for the mone Ah, Jorn —ar 

~~ 


quitting ita 


The smile left his 1 j and the fiercely dogyed ex 
Sion Came oOo! i} 

“7 am! he . , il , nel tit ney 
irrevocable 

ohe turned av ror im, and apalr he began her 
round of the room, picking up little objects and setting 
them down agalr yuty t ! mis blind sort of 





To 
lhe 


ick of a better term, an immortal soul; and that particu 
ul SNe | flat-f ed der to four-fifths of the 
| ” f tl planet 
here is the memor f the \ who went down to 
tne f ! ( great ible and who harried Europe 
| ! nei nt t notter hores to the placid beac 
f Africa, the ts flashing, their broadswords swing 
their huge axes whistling through the air like the swish 
fa whip, their throats belling like a great hound’s when 
ne ghting madness came or 
the here is the memory, 
jo, of the great dead fighter 
were laid on their flaming 
£ ¢ ind wafted out to sea 
nel journey to the 
t Valhajla of he 
“ where there is 
t great carousal, 
nd the singing of 
vas, and the clang 
f armor as Thor and 
0 move on their 
gant thrones 
Chere issomething, 
wal it the men 
folk of the Norsemen 
that hard to unde 
tand. Great-limbed, 
iperb independent 
as a strong man, the 
alw give the r 
pre m of being mor 
nat thar r Cher 
iret ire ure I tne 
int pot DI the re "i Guess I be Out of 
‘ ready eave t ‘ na Here in a Few Days,"" 
ind ww ‘ of He Totd Her After the 
hoice t t} ’ Dector Had Set the Leg 
it it the end of the we | 
hey are never household drudges, as other women might 
bn d there Crise pawky maternity about them 
Great spi he ve, and a gre life in them 
In th et ect I mention Olga Ols« mother of 
hi Of his fat Il can gather litth old, dour man, 
‘ 1 me ‘ e relig Wi he peopled twilight of 
edenborg, and whose daily bread was earned as foreman 
the Brookly hoe factory of a compatriot. He died 
he Jorn Was six year 1. His mother, for three years, 
ul ted on a small restaurant, which the savings of her 
ba enabled her to buy When Jérn was nine—she 
" thir her he met, was wooed by and promptly 
eeded follow e Cl tiania capt fal ker 
freighter The cay was a dece mat but he 
ud understandable objection to evidence of a former 
i nent of | vife’s in the person of a husky youngst« 
! lo Olga the matte wa perfectly simple She 
juletiv dropped the ! i and went her romantic w 
And why not J Olsen used to defend he 
. ur i? aitt , t had her ~ itt ’ t 
\ ing won ve Why not?” 
here 1 methit ibout a he ut young child 
mal of e that rejoices the hea There was no 
f women and men to take care of Jor but i 
none too rich and shrewd-headed community 
er was no place ior reckless benevolence They 
housed him and looked after his physical welfare, but 


lightest degree, as the voice of a 


It’s in my blood, 


will you?” 


i « h she did 
j There was a convulsive 
er eyt a dull Im of tears 
c] er her broad deep bosom 
it a ne id as hig! 
We nd me 
I ng ne 
ie the Kee i the primrose. 
and 0 go out I 
ers and g¢ hure} Good luck to 
nce broke just 
might quaver uncertainly in taking a note 
mt forget the 1 moll altogether 
um 


RE i 
aré 


ially ¢ 








seemed 


re the mt 


ssmall job 





it t » % 


called life 


mechani 


n these Norsemen that appalls one. 
and, | feel, big spiritually. 


uly 


such as 


a 


it he earned his living by 
the carrving of workmen’ 
the rrand and trom the 
activities carmed hey cle 
ul Keep 
in the big ironworks that 
is Canal and the desolat« 
tained a job. Passed more 
vanic’s helper Just a few 
a few reels in that whirring 
and lo! Jérn Olsen was a 
member of a union, an 
ruild 1 t vet twent 
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not know what her fingers were 
movement at her throat, 

Her head drooped 
Presently she turned 


miracle her voice was light 
traight and thorny for you; but 


suppose you'll grow side 
you, old boy!” 


“But 


on that each of them has, 









for 





I 


Kilgour, the husky Scotch manager from 
the Clyde, scenting a big contract from afar, 
and canny as a Scotsman is of discontent 
among the laborers, was going over 
with the owner a list of mechanics who 
ought to be made foremen should the 
contract realize. 

sp And there’s the young 


Swede, Olsen,”’ Kilgour suggested 
“He’s a gey wonder!” 
“That kid!’ snorted Forde, the 


owner, a pot-bellied, red-faced, sen- 
tentious dog from Westmeath. “ He’s 
getting too much as itis. What does 
he want to do—run the place?” 

All this, Kilgour, with the tact of a Scotchman, 
which is none at all, recounted to Jérn Olsen. Olsen 
only laughed. 

‘Well, he’s the boss!’’ Olsen laughed; that easy 
laugh of his which was like relaxed muscles rippling 
in harmony. 

“Oh, aye! 
was Kilgour’s independent criticism; 
he’s a damned fool.” 

In that hard practical school in which Jérn Olsen had 
been reared there had been inculcated into him the healthy 
practical morality of the workshop. Of religion he had 
little or the cold rhapsodies of the 
gaunt Svensk pastor to him were unrealities. 
He knew by intuition—it was born in him 
that cheating and lying and thieving were 
wrong. 

They were worse than wrong; they were 
The of the workmen, 

a straight and inflexible honesty toward one 
another, clear cut as a Norman’s 
code toward his peers. Blame his training, 
blame anything you will, but the vast ethic 
conceptions were unknown to him. The com- 
plicated mosaic of the morals of society he 
was unaware of, and cared less for them than 

for the ping of a hammer on a bolt. 
His attitude toward his fellow mechanics of the 
works was that of one strong man toward others. 
His attitude toward Forde, the red-nosed owner, was 
one of unqualified contempt. His huge sinewed frame 
revolted ! re the flabby tissue of the older man. 
He liked his work—the mastery of iron and steel, 
and the plotting against skillful mechanism; so in 
him there was nothing but contempt for the pot- 
bellied rogue who took his pleasure in fuddling him- 
self with Irish whisky at the Hole in the Wall, or 
devouring from the front row of the Star the withered 
charms of burlesque ponies and the adipose limbs of the 


He may be the boss, young fellow,” 


“but, still and all, 


none 


contemptible. code 


was as 





show girls 

There obtained work at the Gowanus Ironworks, of 
Brooklyn, one Marco Paroni, a skilled mechanic; and one 
Morris Sachs, an efficient clerk. The tall, spare Italian, 
with the bushy brows, the gaunt face, the hairy simian arms 
and the taciturn disposition, seemed to watch Olsen with the 
contemplative look of an employer probing a prospective 
trusted employee. 

He noted with satisfaction the deft wizardry of Olsen’s 
among the great machines, and the tremendous 
sinews that drove home a bolt with the force of a trip 
hammer, or could tear aside a metal section as though it 
The Italian appeared to like the discus- 


touch 


were cardboard. 
sion of social problems 

“That contemptible gin hound’’—so he characterized 
what right has he to the money we 
Is it right that that 


his big carcass in diamonds? Son of a dog! I 


sweat and 
drink 


the owner 


him? we work he 


make | 
and dre 
ask you! Is it right? 

‘Don't so,’ 
but 


emphasis 


seem 





uid argue; 


wa ur 





The Safe Squad at Head:« 
quarters Puzzted Their 
Brains About Him; Sent 
Out Their Stool Pigeons 
in a Humming Swarm 


Por Six Months Afterward She Lived in a Sort_of Romantic Glamour, Aiding This Bandit of a New Worid 
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in his eyes that belied the casual 
nature of his words. 

Sachs, the clerk, an under- 
sized, shrewd-eyed Ghetto 
product, with something 
about him that suggested a 
ferret, had always a welcom- 
ing smile for the great Swede 
when he came into the office. 

It happened on a fine April 


morning that Olsen found 
himself in the office with 
Paroni; both had come to 


get some trifling information 
about a piece of work from Kilgour, 
the manager. Kilgour happened to 
be out, and Sachs, the clerk, was 
the only person in. The Italian was 
looking at the big green safe, with 
its gaudy gold letters: 
Ironworks: Michael J 

smiled as he turned to Olsen. 


Gowanus 
Forde. He 
“Oughtn’t to be hard to get that open,” he grinned. 

“Hell! No!’ Olsen laughed contemptuously. 

The Italian slued round on him quickly. 
no longer on his face. His eyes were leveled at Olsen’s, 
keen and hard. 

““Well, what about it?” he asked crisply. 

The clerk leaned forward tensely. His 
slightly open. His ferret eyes were half closed. 

**T don’t care,’’ Olsen laughed. 

And so that night Jérn Olsen was initiated into the mys- 
teries of safe breaking. He understood the functions of 
the finder, who was Morris Sachs, whose business it was to 
get all possible information about the layout of the land, 
when the proposition was at its safest, and when most 
money would be kept. He was introduced to Dave Ryan, 
a red-headed, stocky little scoundrel, whose work was to 
effect an entrance in the rear, and to open the front door 
for the cracksmen, and while the work was on to watch 
for possible interruptions. He was shown the great 
tional jimmy, which is hung about the neck, and the 
brace, which is carried snugly between belt and crotch, and 
the shining panoply of minor implements which the hip 
pocket is filled with. And it was made known to him, also, 
why he was chosen as a member of this marauding com- 
pany he skilled mechanic, he 
seemed a dependable and fearless man, and because he 
was unknown as a criminal factor to the police. 

“Well, I don’t care,”” was his cheerful, casual acceptance 
of the whole And laughed ingly, 
as a boy might do at the prospect of some grotesque 
prank. 

A night or two later they sneaked up to the ironworks, 
letting themselves in at the main entrance with the keys 
the wily Sachs had provided. The red-headed Ryan pried 
open a back window, twisting the bars with his Stillson 
wrench. The front door clicked and Olsen 
Paroni slipped in. A neat hole drilled into the upper left- 
hand corner of a fierce struggle wit! 
the wrenches; Olsen’s tremendous shoulders bearing on the 
sectional jimmy; and in a cloud of dust and mortar the 
great safe was ripped open like the top of a sardine box 
comment, accompanied 
laughed at the divisior 


The smile was 


mouth was 


is 


sec- 


because was a because 





situation. he chuckl 


open, ana 


the ornate safe; 


“By golly!” Olsen's o ly 
by his light laugh. 


of the spoil. 


was 


And again he 





Then followed the rigid routine of the cracksman— th 
steady working in the plant to avert suspicion; the gr 
control over nerves. But all that period—and during it 
he and Paroni, with their finder and attendant scout 


managed a few other little jobs with the neatness and 


dispatch of finished workmen— in all that period a queer 





















































































sense of humor m e } worl ig a whimsical joke, as 
though he were « ng his part in some private theat- 
al 
It is hard to explain why Jérn Olsen adopted this. He 
had no need of money. He wasn’t inclined to dissipation. 
There was no tangible reason for his looti safes. But 





nere was one, an intangible one, very satislactory to me. 


» his outbreak as I see the roaming forays of the blond 





blue seas nort} 





Vikings of old, crashing through t ward to 





} x 
narry 


Iceland and 


urple Latin hills. 


on their way southward to ravage the 
I see it as I see the outburst of the Red 
Janes when they drove through Anglia and fought, for 
ghting, ls of Ireland. 
A queer sort of thing it is—the yreak of a caged t 


the freshness of a stalled horse: an itch of muscle 





the sheer love of f with the kilted Gae 


tk iver: 
oul IpOT. 


nd an itch of mind. 














There circ ilate vith that quee wireless of the 
world, the ntelligence that a ne r 
cracksman had appeared low on the ho d 
light, like a new moor A great taciturn man, wit! 
the sensitive fingers of a violinist and the strengt! 
of Yussuf Hussane; dar l, alert, a wizard 
of mechanism, as t story went. The safe squad at 
headquarters puzzled their brains about him; sent 
out their stool pigeons in a humming swarm, and 
swore softly when they returned without the slightest 
branch of ne n their curved beaks. Your big-safe 
men are the aristocrats of their profession. Their 
brains are active, a tive as any policeman’s. Ih 
the false perspective of rumor the tale was romantic; 
but the cold reality of fact was that, under Paroni’s 
guidance, Jérn Olse as topping his chose profes 
iv! 
Safe after safe was opened def 





snap, 


i y, 
affair of Porththwaite & Son, t} 











h the payments made 
honeymoon birds of 
the Bror xX. It Wa three o'clock ol a December 
morning when Ryan opened the front door for then 
and Uisen s pec As they n ved through 
the idk 1dde ke a ghost apparitior 
ippeared the gray-uniformed figure of the night 
Vv tX man. Paroni 0 t ed 
“Sh-ht!” Olsen’s warning was like the fair - 
Tup Of a newil ched rot 
H hand shot out of the shadows like a snake’s 





caught the wate! 

















ma! larynx as deltly as it were a tossed 
ba Firmly they pressed on each side until the 
man’s head went back, with the mouth open and 
the hands stretched out like rigid sticks. He let go 

an it it and had him on his back, gagged 
with handkerchiefs in an eye’s twinkling. He bound 
and trussed hands and feet, weaving knots as canr 
as any sailor. He carried him over and laid him ona 
pile of carpet 

“You be all right,” he said in his slurring, gentle 


, and they 





f l ! | 
come and let you ou You just be comfortable.”’ 
Paroni was wiping the perspiration from his fore 
nead Already Paroni had twice seen the inside of a 
prison, and the faintest possibility of his return to 
one filled hin a fear greater than the fear of 

aeat! 


the huge safe ’ 
The Swede turned and shool 


They investigated Olsen tapping 


«Ts 


The hole was drilled quickly above the lock and 


the stick,”’ he suggested. 


the dynamite inserted. From every quarter mat- 
tresses and carpets were brought to pile about the steel 
treasure box. At the corner of the office Paroni held the 


electric pocket battery, re ady to turn on the current, 
*‘ Just a minute!”’ Olsen said. 

He went toward the safe to adjust a mattress. 
prison and the 


had played on Paroni’s nerve. 


The fear 

unexpected advent of the watcher 

He fiddled at the battery. 

Inadvertently he turned the switch. There was a muffled 
var—and Olsen tottered and fell, laughed, tried to get up, 
1, laughed again, grew very white in the face. 

“ By golly!”” He managed to grin. “‘ My leg!” 


of the 


Laller 





Indecision and nervousness dropped from Paroni like a 
cloak east aside. Quicker than I take to write it he was 
uutside, talking to Ryan. 

“Get Sachs!”’ he ordered. ‘‘Get a closed car. Get her 


juicker’n hell! Get me 
‘Put all the stu 
AaCKh 
“‘Damn the 


You think I break a 1 





ther,”’ Olsen told him as he came 
stuff!’’ Paroni swore. ‘‘ Your leg’s broke.” 
g,”’ Olsen laughed wanly, “and 
ot have anything for it? You collect that stuff, Marco!” 
Gently they carried him out and put him in the car. A 
muffled purr and they started southward. 

“Can't take hi ’ Ryan puzzled. 


“Damn it! ospital,”” Paroni 





him to hi 


We can't 


place, 


take him to a} 


ar were d. 


his head. Le 


“Oh, I Lifted at the Department Stores, and Jumped In Occasi 
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“We'll 


der, broke i “ Sne a a and she ii take care 


take him to 


hin We'll bring him r gnt down to he i. 


** Rofey ‘ ’ ’ } . ” } « 
Before you bring me nvw here Olsen insisted, you 
| ? ] + + + 
stop at a drug store 1 telephone the police about tha 
tied u | i him to be there over 











is the career of Marco Paror 


While 


Y aste ra SI a a 1¢ ent r isg lided SOUL. 

Jorn Olsen was lying abed, his bones kn tting slowly to 
gether, a thin, quiet man, with spectacles, tapped the 
Italian on the shoulder. He was sentenced for a nearly 
forgotten burglary to fifteen vears, his third offense. In 


Sing ne he died 
ngs e aed, 





ally With a Loft Mob. I Made Out All Right’’ 


first time she met the Swedish 
cracksman, that calm dignity about Belle Foliott she had 
when Tall, deep- 
bosomed, broad-hipped, magnificently curvilinear, there 


Was already in shrewd 


There was no al the 
Jorn Olsen emerged from Sing Sing. 


her eyes that expression of and 


guarded wisdom which distinguishes the mercenary cap- 
tain from the knight at arms. She had gone through much. 

There was that childhood of hers, sordid as sordidness 
can be. There were those few years in a musical comedy. 
There was the shooting by her of Jones, the hotel man, and 


her acquittal. There was her subsequent marriage to 


Irving Samson, gunman, loft thief and pickpocket, who was 
sent up for life for a too-ready use of a revolver, actuated 
Her whe life had been a guerrilla warfare. 
Her whole atmosphere had been one of moral malaria, in 
which she had sprung up like some splendid orchid; and 
T 


now into this atmosphe re came Jorn Olsen, sweeping over 





by cocaine. 








it like a he salt-sea breeze. 


she told Morris Sachs 
when he put the problem of the wounded cracksman before 
her. The hospitality of the underworld compelled her to 
agree i had little liking to see her pretty 
apartment, bought and furnished by blackmail and at the 


risk of 


“Oh, well; I guess I'll have to,” 


t but she 


to it; 


] t} 


dark prison Celis, Ue abode of some whinging, 


egg. “Bring him up!” she said 





One 











So they brought up the tall and mighty | of 
Olser » tne apar f Belle Foliott; a there the 
eft with relief in their faces. And to the surprise of 
11 y tt 
Belle F ‘ nstead he r } had | red, st 
iound a clea athiete he uncor US irtesy of 
in an r, who de] he trouble to wt h he w 
pulting her A if r iw ng with pai augned 
grimly at ever wings y} id the insistence to sit up 
ind snave Nir eit ¢€ ny? } who seemed > Care 
ttle ne € as I a fly tha ght setlle ¢ 
hand 

“Tg t of here jr to lay ld { 

guess i be out Of nere in a lew day he told her alter 


+} } tor j ] } } ] 
the aoc had set the leg and put the plaster cast or 





there always his mind that idea of intn 
You stay where you are, al d he 
said with a gruff kindness that was 1 » he 
She slapped the pillows into ape et out 
og PORT py es nat hafare 
\ ou V again, Ov DeETOTE 





o some extent mothering instinct in 


in heaven or on earth; it was also 
and courtesy of the man toward 


who had known or the lecherous 





whom she 


had killed, and the 
her husband, who 


merce 


schen ng, b a 
had used her as a decoy for his thieving; and largely 


great passionate 


being in ner, whipped 
ond Norse giant 

queer sense of fair play and a square 
fighting ring which she possessed codrdinating with 
} factors 
nto a potent formula, which awak 


approximated unto love 


; 


ne mage of the I 


that and the 





ty In him all these ind 





the selfsame qi 
ymbols, united 


ened in her somet] 


thing that 





i 
| have met Belle Foliott once or twice since her 


marriage last year. Because of that friendship b 
Olsen and myself—that inc 
ndship between an Irish squire and 


y things of those 


tween Jor? 
fri 
cTack 


OnsSpicuol 





an ex 
sman—she will tell me maz 


first days when they met. I tread delicately on that 


, lor it 


rround 
is my friend. 


is very sacred to her and to him who 
It is not for me to wrench away the 


veil from this varicolored diaphanous mystery, 





which may prevail equally among the submerged of 


the gutter and the elect of theland. That is sanctu 


ary, and no decent man or gentlewoman would 
have me place a profane foot withinit. . . . He 
was holding her hand—long, tapering, well-kept 


in his sinewy finger Her head was drooping. In 


those long black eyelashes of hers were beads of 


tears, like dew sparkling in the filaments of a spider's 
web. 
“We get married?” he suggested softly. 
‘But, my can’t get married!” 
yes and looked at him, and her heart in 


dear, we She 





raised her 


‘ 


fluttered like a pigeon’s wing. “My hu 
band is still alive.” 


her bosom 
For six months afterward she lived in a sort of 
romantic glamour, aiding this bandit of a new world. 
Sachs, still the finder for the mob, operated in } 
The red-headed Ryan effected 


} 
} 


quick, efficient way. 

his rapid entrance and 
his theatrical air. But in place of Paroni there was 
by the side of Jérn Olsen, handing 


trument after instrument. or 


ung open the front doors wit! 





m deftly in 


the little 





Snapping 





pocket battery, the fi re of Belle Foliott. «At other 
times she went outside in the automobile, watchir ru 
for pos ble interri ms. On one or two parlou 





nights she saved the situation by quick wit—as on 


the evening when she held a patrolman flirting wit! 
her for a dubious half 


teadily about the corner 





hour, with Olsen working 


There was too much sound 
common in her, or she might have imagined 
herself to be a Maid Mariar 


or as the gallant light of love to a gentlemanly highwayman, 


an Iris} 


sense 


of a newer Robin Hood 





or as the gray-eyed doxie of 


But, no matter how she 


rapparee, 


looked at it, she loved Jirn 


Olsen. There were no feminine wiles about her—that wa 
not her way; no abandoned outbursts of affection; né 
maudlin sentimentalitie There was something con 
radely and mannish about her caring for him, and a fin 
reserve to it. 

“You’re a great old kid, all right!’’ she would tell him 


And behind that was the admiration and affection of whic! 
her bigness was capable. But she couldn't phrase it othe 
wise. She was that sort of 


woman, 


en felt about it. I doubt that 


I don’t know how Jorn O it. 
he knew whether he loved her or not. He took her, I incline 








to belieye, as a heaven-sent phenomenon, which one 
doesn't quest! e sunshine or flowers. There no 
rhapsody on his part; though, for a glance, for a word, he 
would have blasted out of this life any man who annoyed 
her. He was not given to introspection. Sufficient unto 
him was the occurrence of the day, whether it was Belle’ 
kisses, or the savor of danger, or the problem of complicated 
locks. 

Selle,” would be the y outburst he was capable of, 
and that delivered I M ntering tone ou re ne 
prettiest man in A rica!’ But she could th to that 


Continued on Page 34 















BOUT a year ago when I left Germany 
the food situation was very bad. To 


lay, Judging by re liable reports from 


within the enemy lines and by German new 
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was in the distribution of milk, that each boss 
received one liter per day, the administrator 
two liters, and the Schweinemeisler— the 
master of the pigs—three liters per day. 








papers received in Switzerland, it is worse. 
\ year ago the army was not seriously 
affected by food shortage To-day it 

One year ago there was little prospect that 
it would improve unle there was peace. 
To-day there is a possibility that at the 
expense of the Russian people the German 


food cri in 1918 may be passed. 





In February, 1917, the ne wspapers and 
the people were bitterly denouncing the food 
administration. To-day the pres bolder; 
there are more complaints. Twelve mont! 

ago there was nothing to do but talk. Now 


‘ 


the people have discovered that the rich and 





ve always ob 

that there has 
been an enormou traffic in hidden food; 
and the public demands action. Explana- 
» longer satisfy. ‘‘ The 


e government of 


tained what they wal 





tions and excuses 
debauchery is there,”’ exclaims the Berliner 
Vorwaerts in a long article on December 18, 
1917, under the caption: The Plunderers of 
the People at Work 

“The debauchery 
could have been imagined. The rations for 


the masses decrease while the profits for the 


there, worse than it 


food hoarders-increase. This way is leading 
to a catastrophe. Where is the hand that 
will save the wagon from the abyss?” 

And all the while the number of substi 
tutes increases—more than seven thousand 
food substitutes are now reported—and the 

\ physician in Upper 
Silesia, writing in one of the South German 


quality decreases. 


newspapers, declares that the bread is being 
made of 40 per cent wheat and 60 per cent 








Stadtrat Jacobs, who had to make some 
kind of reply for the government, explained 
that the people on the estates who received 
such large quantities of potatoes “‘ had to sell 
them’”’; and he was laughed at. “The meet- 
ing was not pacified, either, by the explana- 
tions of the magistrate,’’ the Tageblatt 
re ported, “and a committee of investigation 
Was app vinted.”” 

That much progress at least has been made 
in public meetings in Berlin since February, 
1917, when the United States broke diplo- 
matic relations. Before that no committees 
were appointed to investigate, because it 
was verboten. To-day committees can be 
appointed, but there is no way of telling 
what they do. 








Exploiting the Poor 


TILL there continues throughout the 

country illicit traffic in food. Bacon and 
ham, for instance, cannot be purchased at 
the markets, even with meat cards, because 
by under led means smoked cuts of pork 
bring from 12 to 15 marks per pound, ar 
the maximum price fixed by the government 
is about three marks. White bread, contain- 


ing 75 per cent of wheat flour, sells for three 








times what it costs to buy the ordinary wal 
bread. Corr bread or rye bread bring 


twice the price, 


On October twenty-eighth the Vorwaer 
gave the following food prices: 





\ r ' tT. 
awdust, powdered straw and wool. Sawdust Mo g 1 ¢ 
ind straw are not particularly new, but the ; ° 
wool is The Be rliner lageblatt on Decembe r my . ns j 
nineteenth announced that a food manufa eS YY ' 
a ) 

rer was arreate » kine chic — ; 
turer was arrested for makir g chicken ip A Cartoon Entitied The Steeplechase of the Goiden Calf, Published in i 
cubes, bouillon cubes and beef-soup cube Simplicissimus, That Most Ruthiess of All German Comic Newspapers Veget 
mut of 96 per cent cooking salt and four per ra) 9 


cent coloring matter. The differences between the three 
were only in the amount of dye used. He was fined three 
thousand marks, though he had probably made a fortune 
before his conviction. 


So it goes in Germany to-day—day in and day out. Saw- 





dust and salt are sold for bread a oup, and the people 


pay in marks and in suffering. 

In writing about the food situation in the enemy’s coun- 
try one is tempted to apply the description an American 
negro gave for near beer. He had just entered a wet state 
when a friend asked him what the difference was between 
real beer and near beer. 

“Waal,” said he, “dey looks alike, dey foams alike and 


dey tastes "bout de same; but de near beer ain’t got de 


In Germany the food and the substituts ometimes look 


he same and taste ymewhat similar; but the substitute 


The Civilian Ration in Germany 
QIN FE [have been in Switzerland I have taken particular 
» pains to rr hat 
] Y 


e other side of the 





ea 


ler are eating: wha rvest amounted to; 


hat effect the food situat upon the army and 


My sources of ir 


rmation have been travelers from Germany, the Swiss 


what the prospects are for 


i German newspapers, and detailed reports by neutrals 
ind belligerent 


lhe German menu to-day is about as follows: 





Meat: In Berlin, 250 grams—about one-half a pound 
per person per week; Munich, 200 gran n Saxony, 
ran 
RAD: Throughout Germany, 250 grams per day per 
n, but all persons performing manual labor for the 





ve nmen 
POTATOES In 
rson 

per week 


BUTTER AND Fats: In Berlin, from 50 to 75 grams per 


t receive 500 grams daily. 
Berlin, from five to seven pounds per 


Bavaria, usually 10 pounds per person 


' 1) 
er week; I 








person per week; in Leipsic, from 30 to 90 grams; in 
Bavaria, between 60 and 90 grams. 
MILK Babies and patients in hospitals now receive 
m one-fourth to one-half a quart per day each. A year 
» every child and every sick person received one liter 
per day. 





SuGAR: 800 grams per month per person. 

VEGETABLES: In season without cards. 

FisH: Only at intervals. 

JAM or MARMALADE: About one-quarter of a pound per 
person per month. 

No Corree, TEA or Cocoa, but small quantities of 
coffee and tea substitutes. 

BEER: No brewery is permitted to make pure beer and 
no hops or malt can be used. Only beer substitutes are sold. 


With such a scarcity of food it is but natural that one 
should find continuous and critical comment in the news- 
papers. Even the comic newspapers thrust their shafts 
into the food barons or picture amusing scenes in the 
streets. On December sixth the Munich Meggendoerffer- 
Blaetter pictured a policeman holding up the street traffic 
while a crowd of children were lying on the pavement 
eagerly lapping at a golden stream of honey. 

**Mister Policeman,”’ shouted the children, ‘‘a lady has 
dropped a pot of honey which we children want to lick up. 
Can't you blockade the street until we finish?” 

And recently the Berliner Tageblatt printed the following: 

“‘A very amusing scene was witnessed to-day in Leipziger- 
strasse near Markgrafenstrasse. As thick as snow there lay 
along the street-car tracks beautiful white potato flour, 
which had been dashed out of large sacks from a wagon 
at was leaning sideways. Suddenly men, women and 
children made baskets out of newspapers and filled them 
with this costly luxury. Hats and caps flew from heads, 
and fortunate was he who had something to shovel with. 
And as it became darker and darker in the evening they 
were still working—-the fortunate ones, who in this easy 
manner received the light white flour for their Christmas 
cakes and did not have to pay an exorbitant price.” 

But there is no humor in the food shortage so far as the 
people can see, unless it is called to their attention. More 
often they read in the newspapers long reports about food 
scandals, which, as the Berliner Tageblatt on December 
nineteenth said, “shriek to heaven.’ On that date this 
newspaper reported the debate in the Schoeneberger—a 
suburb of Berlin—Council regarding food allowances to 
men and women employed on the city estates. Council- 
declared that every boss received 5000 pounds 
potatoes annually, while the ration was less than 500 
pounds per year, and that each boss had to supply only a 
very few persons. Herr Jobel added that the greatest wrong 





lan Jobe l 








In December there was a public scandal of no mean pro 
portions because of the mismanagement of the food store 
and the high prices paid for food sold “under the hand.”” A 
letter of protest by the magistrate of Neukoeln, which wa 
approved by 56 other magistrates, was sent to the national 
food administrator, Herr von Waldow. When he paid no 

tempt was made to publish it in the 
h Dombrowski said in the Tageblatt, 
of the bureaucracy 


heed to its charges ar 
press; but, as Herr Eric 
Von Waldow “tried with all the means 
to suppress it.” Fi when it was published it showed 
that hundreds of frei 


flour were being “lost in transit” and then sold for unbe- 








i 


ht cars loaded with vegetables and 


lievable prices. It was discovered, even, that government 
officials had a hand in the business. In Neukoeln alone, so 
the petition stated, 425 carloads of vegetables were “‘lost”’ 
and sold at high prices. The prices obtained ‘‘under 
handedly” were in all instances at least twice and in some 
instances five times the maximum prices established by the 
government. 

The memorial started a fight among the newspaper 
The Vorwaerts and the Berliner Tageblatt, the only libera 
papers left in the capital, demanded that Von Waldow 
resign and that the entire system be changed; that this 
had demonstrated that the agrarians could not be trusted 
with the administration of the nation’s food supplies. The 
Deutsche Tageszeitung and other conservative and reac- 
tionary papers declared that the present system of food 
control was really socialistic in its nature and that what 
was needed was a food bureau conducted in a more -o 
servative fashion. And as the debate continued and be 
came more bitter the poor inhabitants of Berlin had no 
means of knowing what should be done, and had no means 
of doing anything even if they had been inspired! Such 
are the blessings of an autocracy. 

Ever since Herr von Waldow has been in office, said the 
Tageblatt on December seventeenth, the war food bureau 
has been run for the benefit of the landowners. This news- 
paper complained that the farmers did not keep their con- 
tracts with the city authorities; that they withheld food, 
especially potatoes, for higher prices or else fed them to 
the cattle. “‘ And now,” adds the Tageblatt, ‘‘the fat ration 
70 grams per week to 62!5 


is to be reduced fron grams!” 


Continued on Page 77) 
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ILL Fritz catch the Russian fever, and in his 


delirium abolish the Kaiser and his clique, 
thus bringing the war to an end? 


It is, frankly, the one comfort which 


es as they look upon the 


tude of Americans. 


myriads permit then 





Russian muddle. Bolsheviks avow this as part of 
their program. The expectation that the tri 
umph of radicalism in Russia will infect the 
masses of the Germar pe ople causing the 


: } 
overthrow of Kaiserism by internal revo 





lution, is more widespread than mili 
men would care toadmit. Most pers¢ 
who look for an early 
hopes upon this contingency. | 


peace base the 
More important still, the notion is 
widely prevalent among workingmer 
Socialism is responsible for this propa- 
| 


ganda. The idea of a great soc ial revolu 


tion, wherein the industrial classes will rise 
in their might and overthrow at once mili 
tarism and capitalism, is one of the present 
major influences at work in the world. Many 
incere men and women cherish this conviction. All 
must realize that present conditions have put the ques- 
tion to the touch. If revolution spreads from Russia to 
Germany then extreme socialism is bound to sweep the 
world. It will be the new force stronger than armies or 
laws or traditions or patriotism. 

Nothing in the entire field of world affairs is, therefore, 
more important than a clear, frank and dispassionate 


facing of the real conditions in Russia. 


Demox racy 
cannot prosper unless it is in possession of the facts. We 
want to know whether Russian radicalism is a success or 
not; and whether Fritz, as the Allied troops colloquially 


} 


call the German soldier, is likely to fall under its spell. 


A Carnival of Hasty Law:Making 


NSTEAD of reasoning out the subject as an abstract 
proposition I am going to tell what I saw in Russia, from 
the capital, through the provinces, clear down to the 
ront;: from the bread lines of Petrograd to the 





(aucasus 


vaaded wheat barges of t 


he Dnieper. All that 1 know—and 
j Russia is 
covered with a network of Prussian espionage. The bes 
of the German prisoners in Siberia were provided with 


vastly more is also known to the Germans. 


bogus passports, to enable them to return, seeing the 





country en route. A large proportion of the German Jews 
n Russia are accused of maintaining communication with 





rland. Russians, of high and low degree, reac 
tionary and radical, are in the pay of the Kaiser. In 
Russia it is common report that Germany is footing her 
bills for the Russian propaganda by made-in-Germany 
rubles—which is a euphemism for counterfeit money. 
Everywhere [I went in Russia the presence of enemy 


agents was a more or less open scandal. So Germany has 


no illusions about the actual state of affairs in the big 
eountry on the east. 
Another prefat ) 
emark will clear the 
iy for my eye- 
ness testimony: As 
! irticle W ne 
plain, I hold no ef 





ng that ails Russia 
ow y trace 
ble to Czarism. My 

mpathy with the 
revolution is real and 

hakable. The pea 

ant has a right to asl 
patient consideration 
from the world. In 
he deepest springs of 
bei he is after 





liberty and human 
He needs and 
deserves tolerance and 
sympathy. Much that 
is wrong with him is 
indisputably the fault 


of the conditions in 


rignts. 


which he finds himself 


++] 


has had little 





or no help from the 
educated Russian 

who are really less 
effective people thar ” 
himself, is a fact 















The Former Czarina of Russia and Her Daughters 


large importance. So it is as a proponent of democracy, 
and as a friend of the Russian peasant, and as one who 
expects to see a great country one day emerge from this 
welter of woe, that I write. 

If the men of the old Russian order were really strong 
which happily they are not—they would long ere this 
have used the present stage of Russia’s affairs as a sufti- 
cient reason for restoring themse lves to power, a consum- 
mation to be neither 
Americar 
observation on the ground has knowledge of conditions 


both before and since the revolution, 


desired nor expected. It was an 


a famous friend of Russia, who from personal 


who rece ntly said 
in my hearing: 

“The present Bolshevik régime is worse, point for point, 
than the old autocracy. It is more tyrannical and unjust. 
The Fortress of Peter and Paul is fuller of political prison- 
ers to-day than ever before. Enemies of the administra- 
tion have to hide or flee for their lives, as in the cases of 
Kerensky and Madame Breshkovsky. Men and women 
who have spent most of their. time in prison or exile 
because of their devotion to liberty are now hounded by 
this minority group of irresponsible Bolsheviks as reaction- 
aries. Free speech and a free press have gone, wiped out 
more summarily than under the autocracy. New laws, 
of most fundamental and far-reaching character, such as 
the former Czar would never have dreamed of issuing 
except after long and careful consultation with his advisers, 
are lightly scribbled off between breakfast and luncheon 





by this man Trotzky. Conspiracy is more rife than ever. 





ol M. Kerensky With Representatives of the Army, Navy and Church Watching a Revolutionary Procession 


not 


RT 'Y A LA RUSSE 


By William YT Ellis 


That question, spoken or hinted, is in the minds of a mult 


Oppre SiOr n the very atmosphere lr } rt l hav 
thought the whole matter out and I defy anybody to 
find a single particular wherein this present regime 


more despotic than the old. 


Withal, the n 





who uttered those severe strictur 


nd no reactionary 





sian revolution 


to the present group in cor 





sian radicalism, up to date, is a failure 
From the beginning of the revolution to 
he present hour, conditions throughou 


the land have gone from bad to worse. 
At the instant, there flashes before my 
mind’s eye a scene in a railway train in 
hat part of South Russia which now 

calls itself Ukrainia. The first-class car 
was crowded as no railway car in America 
ever was crowded. Every compartment 
was full and overfull The corridor was 


ammed with a cold and smelly company of 
Russians, rich and poor alike. Many of the pas- 
sengers had paid only third-class fare; the soldiers, 
Drafty 
and cold was the corridor; but colder was the roof, 


who predominated, had paid no fare at all 
where others rode; and likewise the steps and bumpers, 
where both men and women maintained a precarious 
hold. Above the jolting of the slow train and the gabble 
of talk rose the voice of a peasant woman, after the 
fashion of the impromptu orator, which every traveler in 
Russia knows well. Fat and sturdy, with a big basket 
bumping into her neighbor's ribs, was this woman; and 
her voice was well adapted to calling home the cows acro 
the fields or 
audience listen to her 
and frequently a soldier tried to interrupt or to reply; but 
in vain, for the sympathy of most of those shaken-up sar 
dines was with their spokeswoman. My interpreter gave 


© making the remotest fringe of a noi 
She was indicting the revolution, 


me the points, which, condensed, ran about as follow 


The Amazon's Speech 


“V HAT is the use of liberty if we cannot have bread or 
shoes or clothes? Look at this train: Things were 
never this bad under the Czar. I waited for hours in the 
station and had to fight like a wolf even to get inside this 
cold place. Now we have been delayed and delayed, and 
nobody knows when we shall reach our station. ‘Talk 
about the blessings of the revolution! Why, the committees 
give out more new laws than the old officials. A body doe 
not know what will be the law to-morrow; but we do 
know that we shall have to stand in line for hours for 
bread or shoes or sugar or cloth, while the children and 
work of the house are neglected. And the prices! And 
what is a ruble worth now? It won't buy a tenth of what 
it used to buy, even if the goods are to be got at all. You 
may talk all you please about Kerensky and the com 
tees, but I don’t see 
that things are any 
better for the poor r 





That woman's ti 
rade ended in scream 
Ing viluperacton; yet 
he would doubth 
be one of the first to 
lead a mob to bur 
down the home of a 
nobleman, or to de 
troy the standing 
grain to keep the 
“bourgeois” from get 
tingit. Inrether cra 
public fashion she wa 
indulging the [Ru 
ian’s pet proclivity 
for self-criticism. 

When I got out of 
that particular train 
at Rostoff I found a 
great local interest it 
the kidnaping of rich 
men’s children by re 
olutionists, and in the 


bombing of the house 


ot the ‘bourgeois.”’ 
he arm of authority; 
had here,as elsewhere, 
become nerveless; 
committees, subject 
Continued on 
Page 8&1) 
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N WHO’S WHO 
you will find him 


described this way 


It follows that on December 
$1, 1917, he lacked a fortnight of 
being sixty-three years old, and 
he looked about that as he sat 
musing —sometimes aware of the 
story that Stephen was telling to 
the group about the fireplace and 
sometimes quite losing it. 

Originally his bulk had been 
mostly upstairs—-across the wide 
shoulders and through the deep 
chest; with long, lean legs. He 
had rather spoiled that of late, 
for when he stood up and but- 
toned his coat you noticed a decided ro- 
tundity in the abdominal region. But it 
was still the deep chest and powerful A 
shoulders that struck you first. His head 
matched their suggestion of a big motor 
force—a large, rugged head with jutting 
brows, broad, flattish nose, a wide gash of 
a mouth and square-hewn chin. He was 
When his 
face was settled in repose, as now, there was a deep welt 
in the tough flesh on either side of his mouth. 

Though a party in celebration of New Year's was going 
forward in the house he wore a brown business suit, colored 
shirt and four-in-hand tie. Only strict compulsion could 


smooth-shaven and tanned a fine even russet. 


get him to dress up. 

The celebration had started at five o'clock. All the 
window shades were pulled down then to exclude the last 
glimmers of daylight and the big hall was lighted by a 
hundred candles, with a ruddier glow from the blazing logs 
in the fireplace. Nell, at the pianoin the music room, struck 
the chords, and the children came marching in, singing 
their carol. There were eight of them, from Little Sam, 
aged eleven, at the head of the line, to Elizabeth, aged 
eighteen months, at the foot. They sang: 


Clap, clap your hands and sing with glee, 


For New Year's is here and happy are we. 


As to Elizabeth—whom everybody still called Pudge in 
spite of her mother’s protest that she was quite old enough 
to be called by a real name the pe rformance consisted 
mostly of a loud crowing and a vigorous flapping of fat 
arms. In the children’s dance that followed she regularly 
fell down every third step— promptly uprearing herself, 
bear-fashion, and trying it again. 

lhis was Crews’ greatest delight in life—to gather all the 
family, and especially the eight grandchildren, in the big 
house on Stony Brook Farm a mile out of Banning. The 
town had grown prodigiously since his boyhood, but from 
the terrace in front of his house he could look down fairly 
on the spot where he was born. Up to ten years ago the 
small frame structure which had housed his father’s shoe 
shop still stood. 

The celebration began early because Elizabeth and Billy 
retired at six. Dinner had been eaten and even compara- 
(ively mature Little Sam and Lucy had been in bed an 
hour, for it was now half past ten. The adult family was 
gathered in the long living room— seven of them about the 
fireplace in the west end, and Crews himself a little re- 
moved. Only the hooded lights in one sconce were turned 
on. The logs had burned down to a glowing bed over 
which sprites of flame danced here and there. So Crews 
was in the shadow, sometimes musing and sometimes 
looking over at the group about the fireplace. 

He had an odd feeling about them to-night. He thought 
they were an unusually harmonious and affectionate family; 
an unusually fortunate family too. His three children 
had given him cares and anxieties and disappointments. 
There had been one throat-filling crisis when it seemed 
that Flora was set upon bringing a tragedy into the 
house—in the person of Mr. Reginald Keene, divorced. 
Crews had repeated to his wife, with gloomy doggedness, 
that a daughter of theirs never could, really. And she 
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Often it Would be One o'Clock, Two o'Clock, Three o'Clock in the Morning 
Before His Wife Coutd Drag Him Away From the Rude Model in the Shed 


hadn't. There had been some heavy-hearted years when 
he wondered whether Stephen, the youngest, wasn’t going 
to make shipwreck of it. But all that was passed. He 
could be honestly proud of all his children now. The two 
daughters who had come in by marriage increased the 
stock of family joy. 

There was Boyd’s wife, Nell—sitting on a footstool by 
Stephen’s ehair, her hands clasped round her knees. One 
mightn’t call her handsome or brilliant. But of the seven 
beloved people about the fireplace there was a certain subtle 
way in which she stood closer to Crews than any other. 
It couldn’t be put exactly into words. He had hardly ever 
had a gun in his hand even in sport, but pretty essentially 
he was a fighting man. Somehow Nell always understood. 

There was dear little Bessie, curled on the davenport 
beside her mother-in-law. Of course that long-legged, rest- 
less, ruthless, irresponsible Stephen would have chosen 
gentle little Bessie Woodward for his wife, Stephen him- 
self being mostly unknown quantity at the time. At the 
wedding ceremony Crews had a gruesome wonder as to 
whether he wasn’t assisting in stretching the sweet bride 
out on a sacrificial altar where presently her heart would 
be duly removed. But all that was passed. Certainly 
now they were a happy and fortunate family. 

The odd feeling was that beneath all the affection that 
bound them together there was a solitary spirit in him 
which looked out upon them and appraised them—knew 
well enough their shortcomings and was perfectly aware 
that in one way or another every one of them had been 
more or less of a fool. The strange thought was that every 
one of them possessed also a solitary spirit which looked 
out upon him and appraised him— knew his shortcomings 
well enough, the degree and manner in which he also was a 
fool. Some way he had never thought of that. Undoubt- 
edly every one of them had his or her secret little laugh at 
the head of the house. Maybe sometimes they all laughed 
together behind his back. 

This wasn't at all a bitter feeling; in fact he chuckled 
silently over it. Probably he had it because to-night he 
was obliged to put himself into a new relationship with 
them. Ever since they had known him—excepting his 
wife—he had been a sort of beneficent, mundane Provi- 
dence to them; the bountiful, unfailing source whence all 
their material wants were supplied. He had been a strong 
wall for them, the rock on which they built. Well, the wall 
was toppling now; the rock sliding downhill. He felt it 
necessary to tell them so. Of course he hated it. In spite 
of all the assurances he tried to give himself it was humiliat- 
ing. He had even put it off as long as he could; but the 
clock was chiming half past ten now. 

He rose and stepped forward to a chair at the head of the 
davenport. They turned to him with a jesting welcome. 

“Been sitting off there making your New Year's resolu- 
tions, father?” Nell asked, laughing. 


**Well, yes,’? Crews 
replied gravely. “I’ve 
made some New Year's 
resolutions and I’ve brought you people some 
to make too. I’ve had it on my mind for quite a 
little while; but I didn’t want to jolt you until 
it came down to the scratch. A year ago to- 
night I thought I was worth twenty or twenty- 
five million dollars. To-night I’m broke.”’ 

He spoke very soberly, and as they stared at 
him in startled incredulity an emotion of blank 
dismay passed through the group 
almost as though he had announced 
the imminent death of the family. 
Deliberately he took a sheaf of pa- 
pers from his breast pocket and 
unfolded them. The family looked 
on, fascinated, fearfully wondering 
what somber fate could be about 
ee to detach itself from the leaves. 

““We’ve simply got to cut down 
expenditures,’’ Crews went on. 
Looking over at his oldest child he 
added, “‘I’ll begin with you, Boyd.” 

“Certainly, father,’’ Boyd an- 
swered with a quiet readiness. That 
was like him. Physically he much 
resembled his mother, being rather 
under medium height and pursy, 
with a round, good-humored face 
andred-apple cheeks. He was 
thirty-six now, with threads of gray 
in his brown hair. Time was when 
he had made a sore spot in his ambitious father’s heart. 
But long ago Crews had realized that if a person wasn’t 
born with some dynamic stuff in the top of his head it was 
as foolish and cruel to blame him for the lack of it as to 
blame him for being born a blond instead of a brunet. Boyd 
would set no rivers afire; neither would he ever do a mean, 
unkind or dishonest thing. Crews had dreamed of a dis- 
tinguished scientific career forthe boy. Under his spur and 
by endless patience Boyd had managed to win a degree of 
M.D. His mind would never distinguish him; but he was 
persevering, sensible, unselfish—good. It would be like 
him to say “‘ Certainly, father.” 

“Very well,” said Crews, laying his finger on an item in 
the unfolded sheet. ‘‘ The hospital has been costing me three 
hundred thousand dollars a year. We'll shut it up.” 

“Sam!” cried his startled wife. 

Bessie sat up, wide-eyed, as though a monster had burst 
into the room. There were murmurs of amazement from 
others about the fireplace. Boyd, dropping his cigar, gaped 
at his father a moment and exclaimed impatiently, as 
though an utterly silly thing had been proposed, ‘* You can’t 
do it!” 

“Seems I’ve got to,’”’ Crews replied coolly. 

A look appeared in Boyd’s amiable face such as his 
father had never seen there before—a flag of anger and 
rebellion. ‘‘I tell you it’s out of the question!” he retorted 
with heat; then strove to subdue his temper and argue it 
reasonably. 

“Why, look at it, father! You founded that hospital 
sixteen years ago. You put me in charge eight years ago, 
and you've been extending it ever since—the maternity 
ward, the day nursery, the free dispensary. That means 
you’ve made it more and more useful—got people to depend 
on it more and more. You've always encouraged me to go 
ahead. Only last year you told me to engage Duplesse for 
research. He’s working on infantile paralysis now. He'll 
get results if he can go ahead. Don’t you see, people 
depend on it! It’s a public institution. They’ve got to 
have it. The wards are full now. Everybody is busy 
doing good.” 

The stream of affliction that flowed through the hospital 
came up in his mind. He recalled forms and faces—wistful 
faces of mothers, forms of little children, 

“It simply can’t be done!” he repeated indignantly. 
“It would be taking life away from those people. You've 
taught them to look to you for that help—to depend upon 
it. You can’t take it away. You owe it tothem now. What 
would become of them? They’ve no place to go. The 
County Hospital is full to the roof. If the Crews Hospital 
had never been founded the community would have had to 
provide something to take its place. But it was founded. 
You did it voluntarily. You've assumed an obligation. 
Why, it would take two or three years at best to replace 
the Crews. It’s simply got to be kept running—at least 
until it can be replaced.” 

“Keeping it running costs three hundred thousand a 
year. Can you find the money?” Crews asked. 

Boyd looked down a moment because the sight of his 
father’s face was disagreeable to him; then stood up. 


























































































“Yes!"’ he said; “I'll find the money. I've got to. 
There must be somebody who can keep the hospital going. 
There’s got to be. It simply can’t be closed. I’ll find the 
money. But it will take some time, father. You must 

it on for the Surely you can do that 
When talked about retrenching I supposed you meant 
just my living expenses. You can cut them to the bone. 
Of course that wouldn't go a great way toward meeting the 


hospital bills 3ut surely you can find some money for the 


time being. 


carry 


you 





time being. Can’t you mortgage this place? 
His mother, who had sat listening in extreme astonish- 
““Of course we can keep it 
is found. We can sell this 
furniture in it. Of course we'll keep 

» her husband, deeply shocked and 
tand him: ‘*Why, Sam, you must know 


to close the hospital!’ 


ment, now spoke up decisively 


going until some other way 
| 


lace. We can sell the 
turnes 


it going.”” She 


unable to under y 





it’s impossible 


a waistline long before. The girlish figure 
plumpness of a pigeon, which stood beside 
marriage altar, had begun to vanish full thirty 
When one stood five-feet-two and tipped the 
ale at a hundred and seventy, no dressmaking art could 
was There were thick 

which she no attempt to 
wn eyes were as bright as they ever 
even when a fire 

ot heighten their color. There would be no 
to match the rough furrows in his. There 
ic stuff in the top of her head to 
She 


years ago. 
the fact that 
treaks of gray in her hal 
conceal. But her br 


id been, her 


stout 


one 


made 


cheeks smooth and rosy, 


place glow did tr 


nes in her face 








stless dy 





no re 





send her out hunting for tasks to grip and strain at. 
would set no rivers afire—a simple, 


fast 


for her if they 


‘ sensible, fond, stead- 

He knew it would be as good a New Year's 
were living down in the lodge keeper’s house, 
ly was about her, well and happy. That 


ided her family 


woman. 








was her life 

“Have y she asked gently. 
If he had she was sorry for his sake. She asked the ques- 
t that only two days before she 
“Have you lost your Christ- 





ou lost your money, dear? 
ion almost in the same way 
had asked the grieving Lucy: 
mas dolly, dear?” 

“There is hardly a dollar in sight,” Crews replied. 
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the institute than to close 
the hospital, daddy,”’ said Flora; and her husband, looking 
over at her and nodding, said “ Yes, indeed!” 

Some of Flora’s friends had said she was romantic; some 
artistic She was tall 
brow and chin to 
indicate heady temper and strong will. Once her parents 
had debated her with grave faces and foreboding hearts 
Once, even, she had brought their hearts into their throats 
That was during the brief Reginald Keene episode. Then 
she had dumfounded them by fixing her impetuous regard 
upon Arthur Bevans, six years her elder, with a pointed 
reddish beard and slightly bald-—an associate professor of 
chemistry in Camhurst College, on eighteen hundred a 
year. Their objection was not that he lacked money, but 
that he seemed to lack everything else that would make a 
suitable husband for headstrong, unstable, extravagant 
Flora. She had married him and gone heroically off to her 
cottage in Camhurst; and presently her parents discovered 
that their reserved, introspective, slightly bald son-in-law 
had both brains and character Now he was as much one 
of the family as Boyd’s wife and Stephen’s 

Ideas were what interested Crews--to make a bully, 
strong stroke off his own bat; to start something going; to 
branch out and push something along. He had taken up 
with Bevans’ educational ideas. The result was the Ban- 
ning Institute. The public could go there to look at the 
pictures, to hear the concerts and lectures. Conservative 
educators might regard it as a shockingly scrambled, 
heterodox sort of place. But it was beginning to attract 
considerable attention from the more open-minded. 

Crews glanced down at the sheet in his lap and observed: 
“The institute cost a hundred and fifty thousand last year. 
But if I haven’t got the hundred and fifty thousand I 
don’t see how that will help the hospital.” 

Flora spoke up impetuously: ‘‘Dad, we can find the 
money! I'll start out with a subscription list in the morn- 
ing. It’s like the hospital—it really must be kept going. 
Don’t you see, we’ve got the plant now; we've got the 
staff. More than that, we’ve got the pupils and we're 
getting the public really interested. Why, if we stopped 


‘It would be better to close 


had said she had the temperament 


like her father, and had enough of his 








now all the work and thought and mone hat t me 
on it would simply go into the wastebasket. | se ti 
hospital is more important. If women and children ar 
sick there must be some place where they in be ire i 
But look at all this mess and | of ed at I r 
body KnovV Ve eg be er W | t 
We've got to have more childre n scl “ 

give the children who are in school a better return for the 
time. Public institutions are always conservative. They 
stick pretty ose to the old patt There must be wa 
strike out on new lines—try out experiment Mer 


money must help on the pioneering. What better use car 


they find for their money? I'll go to New York. I'l 
Boston I KnOW a lot ot rich met | yo at them hammer 
and tongs. We can cut down if we have to— get alor 

only a hundred thousand. But we must keep it g¢ 
because it’s proving itself now. It’s taken six year 
that’s a short time. You know how hard it is to get a th 


of that sort organized and started to begin to 





results. I can show them the situatio I'll make t 
come across. Why, it would be a great swindi tl 
pupils we have there now if we shut it uy Ihe y veinve 
their time in it their hopes in it We lead a boy roi ia 
show him various things; we encourage him to brows« 
round himself until we strike a thing that really grips hi 
interest Then we Say ‘Very well you want to be an 
engraver; we'll teach you how And after he’s w | 





head off a couple of years we step in and say: ‘E 
we made a miscalculation; you must get out.’ That would 
be rotten! We must keep it going. You know more rich 
men than I do. You can give me letters if those I know 
don’t give up enough.” 

Crews smiled over at her and remarked: “TI 
trouble with that is most of the rich men | happen to know 
personally are in about the same boat that lam.” 

Stephen expressed their thought by 
ingly “‘What’s happened?” 

Crews took a sheet from the sheaf in his 
top of the others and contemplated it a moment, thought 
fully rubbing the side of his nose. It had been many years 

Continued on Page 82) 


it oniy 


demanding wonder- 


lap, placed it on 
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To-«Night I'm Broke"’ 
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uncom 
so interesting 


v tortabile i OS iys, 1 
that one is tempted to record every little 





iburb tri All day, on the second stage of 
‘ ey from Rome, we were encountering 
French and British troops going forward to 
the defense of the Piave line. From cattle 
along the sidings fresh blond English 
faces grinned good-humoredly under trenc} 
ps and British cheers thanked us a e 
pitched cigarettes from our car window. 
Not putting too fine a point on where and 
yw I saw them, there were Frenchmen also, 
waving greetings and biowing kisses to the 
idles OF ting snatches of song—the French- 
in is always merry when he sings, as the 
Englishman is lugubrious. Here and there 
ve had a chance to talk with them; and we 


toman rumor to be founded 
British and the French 

to be going into Italy. 

said a poilu, shifting 


found a certain 
on truth Both th 


} 


1d, very giad 


are g 


‘You see, monsieur 


his pack to get a light from my cigarette, “‘one 
grows weary of the same old trenches. Per 
haps we can get them in the open, and ther 

pouf!” A gunner of the British Army, his 


cap festooned with the flowers bestowed by 





February 25,1918 


cars away from us; and when the porter 
announced dinner and we filed out we found 
that we must fight for our meal. Getting along 
the corridors was like bucking the line. You 
edged and crawled about people; you climbed 
over soldierly bags, packs and kit trunks; you 
remained stuck for five minutes at a time while 
the press in front arranged itself to let you 
through. 

Coming back, heavy with food, was even 
On this return trip I collided with the 
group of poilus packed into the end of our 
corridor. They had been dining from their 
packs. I am not sure but that their relatives, 
on bidding them good-by, had slipped in 
something a little stronger than army red 
wine, for they were still singing, while the 
officers farther down the corridor regarded 
them indulgently. One of them, a magnifi- 
cent, strapping Alpine Chasseur, asked, as he 
rose to let me through: “‘English? Ah, the 
English are our brave allies!” 

“‘No—American!”’ I replied. 

““Ah!” he roared, opening his arms and 
taking me in. “The Americans are my com- 
rades. Listen! You must sing with us 
French and Americans together—to beat th« 





worse. 


not so 











dark-eyed Italian maidens, remarked on the 


climate. “‘ Puts joy in your ’eart, it does!”” he 
said. ‘‘ Ypres in winter is “ell!” 

Everything, on the Italian side, wore a holiday air It 
is the land of winter flowers, and some of the detachments 


marched, like the army in Macbeth, under a wood, not of 
forest green but of floral green and red and white, so hand 
had the lad Every building flew 
pavilions of French, British and Italian flags; every wall 
bore municipal proclamations welcoming the victors of the 
Marne and the Somme. Now and then an American flag 
showed amid the others, and when I investigated I always 


s done by them 


found that the shop or house belonged to some Italian who 
had worked in the United States. “‘When will the United 
States declare war on Austria?” these citizens of the two 


untrit ilways asked 


Wartime Travel in France 


irlo, whose lights, seen on a promon 


"ha STOPPED for the night at Nice, after an evening 
\ rur past M mite ¢ 

tory across a dark bay, still rim the terraces with their old 
brilliance. Nice, be it known, before the war was the larg- 
ort, perhaps the most fashionable, on the Riviera 
The Riviera is a more 


est re 


the winter playground of Europe. 


ltivated and finished version of the Californian coast; 
ind Nice is similarly a more permanent and better-built 
Atlantic City. Even in peacetime, November is a little out 
of the Riviera season; as it was, when we came to luncheon 


next day in the hotel we found only 





three tables set 

Along the Promenade des A 
glais, the magnificent sea road that 
in peacetime more than matche 
the boardwalk at Atlantic City 
for display and for sweep of life, 
one ees OnLy the old or the ve ry 
young, the mutilated, the ailing 
Here an old Englishman, too 
feeble for any usefulne 1 the 
wa is rolling along in a chair pro 
nelled by an antique valet, him 
elf well beyond military age 
There sits a woman in widow 
weeds, her eye on three well 
behaved French children. All 
ilong are men in uniform or 


ivilian clothes, with the ribbon of 
the War Cross in their buttor 
olling or strolling with the 


Hole 
veak motion of convalescence. 
As for fashion, there 


the people wear old clothes, just 


isn’t any; 


y neat. The town may freshen 


ip a bit in the season, for even 
last year French people of means 
ll sometimes giving them 
luxury of a short holi 


day; but just now Nice 


elves the 
18s AS dead 


an abandoned bird’s-nest 


In Rome it was impossible to 
ecure sleeper reservations on the cua, Ga Gee 
French trains. When I applied at 


the Nice station I found that one 


€ A 


® . 
Much as a Dog House is Left Intact in the Town of 
Chauny, Which Was Destroyed in March, 1917 


Not So 


sleeper was going through to Paris every night, but that 
the berths were engaged for eight days ahead. In the pres- 
ent state of French passenger traflic I could not arrange 
an all-daylight schedule. It was a case of sitting up all 
night—a feature of travel to which one grows accustomed 
in the war countries—or of getting coucheties from the con- 
ductor. The couchette I have explained before. It is a sub- 
stitute for a berth in these days and circumstances, when 
there is no energy or labor for washing extra sheets or caring 
for extra bedding. The two parallel seats of a European 
first-class compartment made very good couches. 

In certain carriages upper couches may be let down from 
the walls; this gives, all together, accommodation forfour 
a sleeping compartment without bedding. By energy and 
diplomacy I secured two couchette tickets just as we pulled 
out for Marseilles, with a train crowded almost to standing 
capacity. So great was the demand for passage, indeed, 
that the girl conductor, doing the best she could to accom- 
modate everyone, was obliged to disregard the distinction 
between first, second and third class passengers; and a 
group of poilus, going back to the line from their leave, 
were permitted to grab standing room in the corridor of 
our carriage. 

This line still runs a dining car; and the fare, being 
cooked by Frenchmen, is good, though simple. However, 
it was switched on to the rear of our train, some five or six 











The Castie of Plessier de Roye Stood in the First Line of the French Before Lassigny, 


in the Department of the Somme 


dirty boche. Is it 2” Therefore, | 
must remain for five minutes, being instructed 
in the words and music of a song that will never 
be reprinted in the hymn books. 

He is a cold and reserved person who, in these days, does 
not get acquainted at once with everyone in his compart- 
ment. Two of our fellow travelers were especially inter- 
esting—a slim, neat-stepping clean-cut Scotch engineer, 
and a big blond French captain. The Scotchman had beer 
down to a Southern port in pursuance of the only trade a 
Scotchman may have nowadays—beating the Germans. 
He looked as though he had acquired a new and aggravated 
case of sunburn. That was caused, he explained to us, by a 
flame-blast which hit him in the face during some of his 
experiments. He had recently been working in England 
with submarines, and he dropped some general observa- 
tions that help to explain why Germany is having so much 
trouble getting volunteers for her submarine crews. 


Monotony That Kills 

“IT’S the monotony which kills in that game,” he said. 

“Nothing to do but sit cooped up ina narrow little hole, 
with the sea pounding all round you, for hours and hours 
You sleep lashed to a shelf and you eat standing up. I used 
to say to myself: ‘I won’t look at my watch again until 
I’m sure an hour has passed.’ I'd look finally—and it 
would be ten minutes.” 

The captain spoke good English, for until the war broke 
out he was chief engineer of a French liner running into 
New York Harbor. He came from 
a town near Lille, where his family 
is yet cooped up by the Germans. 

“But my mother is dead,’’ he 
went on; “‘the news came from 
some people who were repatriated 
through Switzerland. So are most 
of my uncles and aunts. One of 
my brothers has gone into this war. 
My home town 
destroyed; the old family house 
where we have lived for genera- 
gone. It doesn’t mucl 
matter now what happens to me.” 

He might have gone on with his 
old job, since France needs sea- 
faring men. But six months after 
the war began he enlisted and 
worked up from the ranks. For 
more than a year he has been 
steadily at Verdun, where really 
the great battle has never ceased; 
and he wears on his right sleeve 
two of the notches that designate 
wounds. Before the evening was 
over he had given us a really 
precious souvenir of the war—a 
paper knife made from the copper 
of a German shell band which he 
had hammered out in a dugout 
under shell fire—‘‘to keep my mind 
engaged,” he said. 

We stretched ourselves 
finally, fully dressed and covered 

(Continued on Page 29 
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BUT leLP 


By Nina Wilcox Putnam and Norman Jacobsen 


iu 
INCE the early 
days of my child- 
hood in Boston, I 
have ever observed 
that the pictured ter- 


rors of one’s imag- 





ination are almost 
inevitably more dread- 
ful than the cold facts 
found exigent on an 
impartial examination 
of the re ality i you 
know what I mean! 
And it must be con- 
fessed that in the case 
of our rescue of Miss 
Esmeralda this as- 
sumption held true. 
As we—Captain 
Tugwell and I—came, 
as I may say, charging 
in through the window, 
the captain in the lead, 
myself following with 
all due expedition, al- 
most the very first 
hing we saw was Miss 
Esmeralda herself, still 
sitting at the table we 
others had all quitted 
in such confusion! I 
say still, because I have 
evidence that she had 
not moved. I believe I 
mentioned her request 
for what I take to bea 
t of native food wit} 
her— ham and eggs and 
fried potatoes Well, 


s crude dish had j 





been set before her 


moment of our reéntry 


she was about halfway 





through her strange 
' 


upper! Moreover,sh« 


was the only persor 


in the café who was 
till calmly eating, 
though a few others were straggling back to the ir place 

Miss Esmeralda’s red hair made a striking note of color 
a e sat there in this oddly reposeful way, and she was 
apparently not in the least concerned by our absence. 
Indeed, at the moment of our return she was gazing ear- 
up at the stodgy face of a waiter and practicing her 
newly acquired linguistic accomplishment. 

“ Pourqui nw’ pas vos a Front?” she was demanding of the 
todgy one earnestly, though, of course, absurdly. 

** Parce que je sis Suisse, ma’m’selle!”’ 

“Suis Suisse!’ she re peated, puzzled. Then she hailed 


| with a smile. ‘‘What’s his excuse?’’ she 


Captain Tugwe 
demanded 

And Captain Tugwell was so surprised and relieved that 
he answered her question before he inquired for her; not 
that any inquiring was really necessary — that was obvious. 

‘He says he’s a Swiss!”’ said the captain. “I say, now; 
you haven't been here all the time, have you?” 

““Why, it wasn’t much of a fight,”” explained Esmeralda. 
“‘ Just somebody hit a German. I saw they weren’t draw- 
ing any guns; so I thought I'd better sit tight and finish 
my supper. I knew you'd all be back.” 

The relief I experienced was intense; but I felt that this 
preposterous situation had continued long enough. 

“Miss Esmeralda, your aunt is waiting for you outside,” 
said I. ‘‘ May I help you on with your wraps?” 

“Oh, there you are back again, Penny!” said she, 
turning to me, the little mole on her left eyebrow giving 
her a more quizzical look than ever. ‘So there you are 
again! You went out of that window pretty pronto, 
didn’t you? And you are not a neutral Swiss, either!’’ 

It was fearfully embarrassing. I could hardly explain 
that I had been impelled by Mrs. DeWynt. And my inad- 
vertent, as I may call it, behavior, on top of her attitude 
toward my feeling of duty about not enlisting, was dis- 
tinctly annoying. 
though she cast a reluctant glance back at the remnants 


jut she did consent to come along, 


of her supper. 


SLLUSTRATE D BrY MAY 


“But, My Dear Child!" She Exctaimed. 


WiLsoOwn 














Outside we found the cars had arrived, and that Mrs 
DeWynt was fully restored to her usual executive capacity. 

‘Esmeralda Sprunt, what is this outrageous thing I 
hear!”’ she exclaimed. ‘‘ You are to get right in the back 
of the car with me! I shan’t allow you out of my sight 
again. Allie, you get in front with the captain.” 

And so obeying, when the good nights were said, we 
drove home—a miserably cold, silent drive, during which 
the captain and I found little to say to each other, and 
the ladies less. Esmeralda maintained a puzzled silence; 
she, as usual, could not see what she had done to displease. 
Take it all in all, Mrs. Langdon’s party had been a miser 
able failure. 

The day following was Sunday, and rainy. The senator 
and Mr. Willy, of the President's Purchasing Board, mo- 
tored down in the morning expecting to play golf. Captain 
Tugwell was carried off bodily, before eleven, by Mrs. 
Langdon, Marjorie and the inevitable St. Johns, and Mrs. 
DeWynt kept her bed, worn out by the fatigues of the 
preceding night. When once my menus for the following 
day were made up, | wandered downstairs, desolated, 
wondering where Miss Esmeralda was. I had not long 
to ponder the question, for from the library came roars and 
bellows of laughter. Looking in through the portié res, I 
beheld a most unwonted sight. 

The center of the room was occupied, as you may have 


f my search, her bright head 


supposed, by the object ¢ 
gleaming in the place of, as | may say, sunlight, and 
seeming a very acceptable substitute at that. In her lap 
was that terrible dog of hers, and on either side sat the 
senator and Mr. Willy, both convulsed with amusement 
at some story she had just been telling. I say the sight 
was unprecedented, because, so far as I am aware, this 
was the first time Mr. Willy had been known to laugh; and 
the senator, when the elements interfere with his golf, is 





Il 
4 


not generally approachable—to put it mildly. 
“So these two boys, who had been so unjustly run out 


of town,” Esmeralda concluded, ‘‘ came back early one day 


“You Told Me You Had Proper Riding Clothes!"’ 


PRESTON 


and broke into the 
bank. No one knev 
they were there, a 
folks began comir 

to deposit money 
what not. As each 


came in the doo 





Charlie would hold ’em 
up, frisk ’em and stand 

‘em in li By noor 

all the best citizer 


| were present, stand 





e. 


in a Tow But that 
didn’t satisfy the boy 
They waited until tl 
time lock opened at 
two o'clock, emptied 
the vault, put the best 
citizens in, locked it up 
and went quietly 
away.” 

When the laughter 
subsided Mr. Willy put 
a question. 

“You do really seem 
to know the West!" he 
exclaimed. “That a 
counts for your re 
markable knowledge 
of horses the other 
night, eh?” 

“My father raisi 
them,’’ said Esme: 
alda. “We have about 
six hundred head.” 

“Well! Well!” said 
Willy. “Soyourfather 
is CC, E. Sprunt, el 
Ah! Hum! And this is 
your first visit East?”’ 

*Yes,”’ said Esmer 
aldasadly. ‘“‘I—Icame 
to do war work; but I 
am apparently good for 
nothing! I can’t knit 


or sew or cook; and 





the bandages I roiled 
were terrible! Some 
how, I just haven’t the 
feeling for nursing.” 

“Ah! Hum!” said Mr. Willy again. ‘There must be 
something such a clever girl can do. You'd like to do 
something?’”’ 

“Tf only I knew how!” Esmeralda exclaimed. 

I turned away, not caring to hear more. Somehow, no 
matter what the conversation, if Miss Esmeralda was in 
it, it eventually came back to the war, and why somebody 
or other who had no concern in it wasn’t doing some 
beastly thing like volunteering! Why, I even once caught 
her talking that way to Hoskins, the butler, a man with a 
wife! That terribly healthy appetite of hers had evidently 
driven her to ask him for supplementary food, which she 
was sharing with her animal, Jeff, and at the same time 
engaging Hoskins in an argument as to why he should go 
to France. 

“I’m sure Aunt Sally will keep Mrs. Hoskins on a 
maid,’’ she was assuring him. ‘‘That’li make her inde 
pendent of you. And the khaki is much more becoming 
than your striped coat 

teally, l hardly know what Hoskins would have il 
swered—he seemed totally at a loss—if I had not come 


to the rescue by carrying her off. So you can see that thi 


type of conversation was beginning to make me distinctly 
nervous. 

At luncheontime Captain Tugwell returned, and wit} 
him were Marjorie and Mrs. Langdon, with her attendant 


dancer as usual They had failed to keep the captain to 
luncheon and so had invited themselves over. At the meal 
the senator made what seemed a periectly harmless ar 


nouncement, 

“T have had the | 
“They came last night Stood the trip well, Jackson tell 
me. We'll ride this week.” 


“Good enough!” exclaimed the captain. “I’ve been 


sent down from Lenox,” he said. 


promised a mount And you'll ride, of course, Miss 
Sprunt?’ 
“Marjorie ride weautifully,” put in Mrs. DeWynt 


before Esmeralda could answer. “And I will go with you 











'* She Commanded. “‘Send for the Car! 


*t be back till Wednesday; 


will go to-morrow 





?” asked Esmeralda. 
* exclaimed the captain. 
was fated to witness a somewhat 


id been ordered at ten, and at 


one of her quaint Western costumes. 


About her waist was a gay sash and on her hands fringed 

\ [ indulge in equestrian sports, 
0 was no real party to the 
re you that her costume wa 
varked contrast to the ect garb which Mrs. DeWynt 
had donned for the ox 


held up her hand 


you had proper riding 


Jennifer, the mare 





Never, my dear!” 
what is wrong with my clothes,” 
‘I really would like to suit you, aunt.” 





per habit is ordered for sa 
submitted, and went 


{, though without envy; 
nity offered, I was determined to 





“smeralda alone and explain my position about 
{ The subject still rankled, in view of 
DeWynt had given to my 
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a 


why, 


approach my study door, I was filled with most 
pleasurable sensations. I straightened my tie. 

“Come in!”’ said I before she had fairly knocked. 

And Esmeralda came in, that Jeff dog at her heels. 
She had not changed her clothes; and from her manner 
I saw at once that I was not the object of her search, but 
only a medium to some other end. 

Penny!” said she excitedly. ‘“‘I’m going riding 
you are going to help me to!” 

**But— but ” I began to protest. 

**But me no buts!” said Esmeralda, running her fingers 
through red hair and twitching that 
eyebrow at me. “But me no buts! I’m going mad for 
lack of exercise in this funny village that looks like the 
country and acts like the city.” 

“But your aunt has said 

She waved me to silence. 

“I know she has said!” cried Esmeralda. ‘‘ That's why 
I'm ! Of course I want to please Aunt Sally, if 
possible; and if she thinks it’s proper for me to wear 
breeches instead of skirts, and won't let me ride with 
why, I'll wear them; that’s all. And you'll have 


her 


and 
disconcerting 


her 


I tried to edge in. 


here 








them 
>» lend me some!” 


a. a" ““Never, Miss Esmeralda! 
here isn’t any horse for you th 


—s 
ES1ICeS, 


I gasped. 


morning.” 


help me saddle the new one,’ said Esmeralda 





in alarm. 


ll do nothing of the ep 


sort!’’ I exclaimed. “ Your 


to a long stare. 
said she coldly. 
Humph! I'm beginning 
not in the army—a lot of help you'd be if 


Esmeralda treated me 
“Very well, I'll 


to be 


“So you won't, eh?” 
have to do without you. 
glad you are 
you we re!” 

And with that she turned on her heel and left the room, 
the dog creature following; and, thoroughly shaken, I 
sat down, endeavoring to compose myself. 

It was not over twenty minutes later that I heard her 
I knew who it was by the little tune 
“Ten thousand cattle 


descending the stairs. 
he was singing—something about 
straying’’—a favorite with her. Hearing this, I rushed 
out to remonstrate with her while there was yet time. But 
from the moment I entered the hall I realized that it was 
already too late. 

We have an impressive stairway at The Beeches, and 
many an impressive procession has passed up and down it 
when we were entertaining. Yet never have I felt as I 
did on beholding Esmeralda descending on this occasion. 
Neither, | sure, did Hoskins, who chanced at the 


Ss 


am 





I am Not a Circus Rider, and I Refuse to Remain in This Wild West Show Another Instant!'’ 


moment to be in the hall, and who, like myself, stood 
transfixed at the sight. 

For Miss Esmeralda had found and donned a pair o 
tucked them into the cow boots, and, ace 
lv 


breeches 
nied by the Jeff dog, was serene 
and the breeches were undeniably and unmistakabl; 
Captain Tugwell’s! 

I think I have mentioned those tweeds of his 
being of a loud and easily recognizable check, and most 
offensive to my more refined taste. And here they were, 
may say, Miss Esmeralda’s shapely 





coming down st 








the. 
ney 








blatant, as I 
pe rson! 
What to do about it, though! 
overwhelming delicacy about re 
ments of her nether limbs. And neit 
in those gar 
who 
whom they belonged. 


upor 
Naturally I felt a certain 
ng to the accouter 


he r could I perm I 





her to appear in public I was, indeed, it 
a quandary. 
most certainly know to 


» requested to 


beheld those trousers would 


Everyone 


remove the m. 


her [rom 





lissuadét 
Just as I 


and, breaking off her song, sh 


but one thir g to do 
mined to try that. 
Esmeralda espied me; 
hailed me as genially as if she had not just left me 
“Hello, Penny!” she said. ‘‘Come on out and see m« 
off, you old copper ce 


**Miss Sprunt,”’ | 





reached this decision 


replied stiffly, “‘I trust you do not 


really intend to go out in—to go out on that “<" 
you do not seem to be aware of the dang Why, eve 
Captain Tugwell, an English sportsman, did 1 “ 


make the attempt!”’ 
“Didn't he, 
ease with the 


she li 


though?” 





ghtly, 





worid now that her object seemed Ik 


attainment. “Didn't he? Well, perhaps we won’ 
an English saddle; but we can and will try an arn 


saddle, eh? Come along, you rough thing!” 

And, catching me by the arm, she compelled me to ra 
the length of the hall and out across the lawn to the 
stables with her, the Jeff dog running with us, barking and 
playfully snapping in the most disconcerting manner. 
Nevertheless, I confess I rather enjoyed it. 

At the stable we found Thomas, the fellow who had come 
down with the horses, and a stable boy. Esmeralda let go 
my arm and told them what she wanted. As they were new 
to the place, they could not, I am glad recognize 
the tweeds; but at the request for the Kaiser they 
astonished enough. 

“But we haven't 
said Thomas. “The only one as can do that is Jackson, 
miss, and he’s out with the party, ridin’; and he 


even ‘im a heap of trouble.” 


+ ‘ 
LO Say, 


were 
even been able to saddle him, miss!” 


ao give 





_ 


—— 
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Esmeralda’s eyes gleamed. “‘Good!"’ she said. ‘Then 
he ought to be a lot of fun. Where is he?” 

“This way, please, miss,’ said Thomas; and we fol- 
lowed him into the stables. 

The groom led the way to a box stall where a beautiful 
gray hunter was moving about in a restless fashion. 
i said the groom; 


“You can’t ’ave a ’alter on ’im, miss,” 


1 
‘so we ’as ‘im in the box stall. 1 ’ave to carry ‘is water ir 
to ’im, I do; for we can’t well lead ’im out.” 

“Well, get me a rope and | replied 


not in the least disconcerted by this alarming 


"ll snare him, then,” 


Esmeralda, 





The man tried hard not to stare at the order, but obeyed, 
unsmiling. 


E vider tly he, ever 


vefore myself, appreciated the seri- 
ousness of her undertaking. Esmeralda took the rope, 
examined it, and, finding it satisfactory, addressed the 
attentive groom. 

Hold this for me,”’ she said, giving him an end. 

She then made a most curious knot in the thing, so 
formed that, though it made a noose, the rope was not held 
by it, but slipped through easily. With this in hand she 
approached the stall and, over the top, threw her lariat 
with amazing swiftness and surety; and the next instant, 
to the equal astonishment of all of us, including the horse, 
she had the thing about his neck. With a second deft little 
motion she had twisted the loop about his nose, and turned 
to Thomas, laughing. 

‘There you have a halter, eh—what?”’ she remarked. 


Then she sta 





ted to lead the Kaiser toward the gate; 
but the horse reared back. 
“There goes ’is tricks!” 


’ , 
me, ‘eis! 


narstv 


P’raps you’d rather saddle ’im in By 
j 


dently he hoped she was getting tired of the job; and he 


a 


cried the groom. ‘’E's: 





was willing enough, for his part, to give it up. 


No; we'll take him outsid " said Esmeralda, consider- 


ing. ‘‘Inside, he might jump up and bump his head.”’ 
Then, somehow or other, we got him outside—that is to 
Miss Esmeralda did. And as soon as he was in the 





ird he made a brave dash for liberty, dragging Miss 
meralda along with him for several feet, until Thomas 
ind the stable boy sprang to his head and brought him to 
i tremulous standstill. The creature stood there snorting, 
d Esmeralda called to the grooms to take hold of the 


pe above her hold. Wonderingly they did so; and then 


she, still keeping an end in her hand, went over to a strong 
post, which formed a corner of the fence, and looped the 
rope to it. 

‘“‘Now let go, and shoo him over to me!” sk 


» cried. 





I do assure you my heart stood still as they obeyed. It 
was a terrifying sight, the approach of that great gray 


animal; but as fast as he came Esmeralda calmly looped 








the post, until the horse was finally close 

In coming up the loop had slipped from 

round his nose, but that about his neck held tight as he 
pulled back on it. 

‘““Isn’t he a nice little horsey?”’ said Esmeralda with a 


the slack re 


to the fence. 


light in her eye that told me this was her first moment of 
real enjoyment since she had been in our midst. 

By this time the animal's eyes had begun to pop out, as 
his wind was slowly cut off by his own straining. All at 
once he gave a sudden lunge toward the fence, came up 
against it hard, and then, almost as abruptly, drew off, 
perfectly docile, and standing meek and quiet. 

Esmeralda gave the rope a slack and drew nearer. | 


trembled as I saw her | I 





r little hand go out in a caress of his 
was murmuring to him like a mother 


to her babe, her hand creeping toward his head in a succes 





great flank. Soon she 


sion of little love pats. 
*“Whoa, horsey!” said she, at length patting him on t) 
nose. He 
‘Bring the saddle now,” cried she, without stopping in 
her attentions to the horse. 
Thomas obeyed with alacrity. He approached the ani 
mal gingerly and was al 
*‘No—no!” said Esmeralda. ‘“‘Give me the blanket 


first. 


snorted, but permitted the caress. 





out to put the saddle on. 


She took it from the man. The horse winced from it; so 
Miss Esmeralda offered it for his close personal Inspection, 
permitting him to smell it. This seemed to reconcile him 
somewhat; and he only trembled when she cautiously slipped 

upon his shoulder, and then slid it back into place. 

She repeated this performance with the saddle. Once it 
was on she bumped the stirrups gently against his sides 
patting him reassuringly meantime. Then with a cautious 
foot she reached under the creature, caught the girth with 
her toe, and, with many a precautionary caress, had the 
thing cinche d! 

At this point Thomas, who had hitherto kept his di 


tance, actually succeeded in bridling the Kaiser 





‘Yo ave a Way WwW r s! sald f re ‘ 
fully 

“So have you said she h the enthusiasm of succes 
“You ought to be exe ‘ e army The Alli 
need your ! 

At tha i £lASse pped off, and when I 
recovered the I trembled indeed, for Miss Esmeralda 
Was il t t 

‘Which way did they go?” she asked, addressing me for 
the r time 1 e our arrival at tl stabies. 


tne ‘ 
I responded gloomil 











“Wh t Fast Hampton? re cried 

I pointed dumbly. She nodded, The horse described an 
are with | forefeet, and she was off, a mer treak of 
bla ind t 

I stood limp and shaken against the door frame until she 
was out of sight, both the stable boy and Thomas watching 
with me. Then the latter approached me with a grave face 


I 
he; ‘“‘but I do think perhaps I'd 
What she said about my bein’ of mor 


use over in France—I do know ‘orses, if I s’y so myself 


“Beg pardon, sir,’’ said 
better give notice. 


And when a young lidy like that arsks when is yer gon 
’ ’ 


it mykes a chap think! So, if you please, sir 


‘All right, 


protest 


Thomas!” I assented, feeling unable to 
And, anyway, one couldn't very well protest. 
Then, feeling completely defeated, I returned to t} 
house. Her going off like that in the face of dear Mrs 
DeWynt's express orders was bad enough, but the resign 


ing of Thomas, so long our faithful undergroom, wa 


rather the la traw! It was my inkless task to engage 


the servants, and at the rate we were going the household 
seemed likely to be entirely de ple ted; for | have forgotten 


to mention that she had somehow discovered that the 
senator’ Valet was of conscr plion age atl d had not rey- 
istere this before she was with us a week! 

Jut, though the impending servant question was, I 
admit, a worry, the thought of Esmeralda’s tearing off in 


that mad way was the really depressing thing. Not that 
lL need have troubled except as to what Mrs. DeWynt 
would and, in point of fact, did say, as I subsequently 


Of course I was not an eyewitness to what 





follows; but I have pinned it together from the somewhat 
emotional and disjointed account my dear patroness gave 
me, and the picture | herewith submit is, 1 trust, veraciou 


Continued on Page 60) 





Poor Dear Mrs. DeWynt is Not Fond of Cows; Indeed, They Fill Her With Profound Distrust — Yet Daisy Ruthlessty Carried Her Into Their Very Midst 





——— ee 
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Running the War 


a small board of directors, practically all- 


rE WANT 


powerful under the President, to manage the war 
We do not want a body that is thrust into the executive 
machinery by Congress against the will of the President 


and not cordially accepted by him 

I'he Constitution puts the whole executive branch of the 
Government in his hands here is no way of taking it out 
of his hands even if that irable 
instrument, under the Constitution, 
United States can work exec 


power of Congress 


He is the only 
through which the 

It is beyond the 
| his powers or supplant him in 


were de 


to curtai 
any material deyree A board or cabinet to which he was 
matter with what paper authority it 


wrench tossed 


hostile, no was 


endowed, would be nothing but a monkey 
into the machine 


Whatever is done to effect a better organizati>n of the 


executive side of the Government must be done with the 
President's assent and codperation. 
The executive side of the Government unquestionably 


needs better organizing. It has by no means broken down 


The re ha bee n, and 1 


but that is far from being the whole 


me incompetence and inefficiency ; 
story. The President 

but he should see that 
there have also been failures in some important particulars 


can point to great achievements; 


Mr. Wilson is evidently loath to accept a small, powerful 
board of strong men who would necessarily take over much 
of the detailed management. An able, self-confident man 


naturally likes to retain authority With 
a proper war board the President would no longer be the 
court of last all personal role 


would be somewhat less conspicuous 


in his own hands. 


resort on questions; his 


But judicious delegation of authority to capable sub 


ordinates is pretty nearly the whole secret of executive 
ibility. The President must see that the present situation 
can be only a more or less successful muddling through. 


linders the machine may get over the 
Of his own motion the 


Hitting on three 
But it is not the right way. 
should create a real war board. 


road 
President 
ment of Mr. Stettinius 


The appoint 
is a hopeful sign. 


Efficiency on Paper 


Q' )ME little time ago business took us to an office that is 
W of high importance to the United States in this junc- 

». The first thing we saw on entering was a large wall 
hart full of little cubes and circles depending one from the 
other like a sort of geometrical Christmas tree. It showed 
the organization in balanced and symmetrical perfection 
At sight of it our heart Quite as we had expected, 
the in charge of that office thought we should 
apply at the gentleman in charge of 
Bureau Seventeen was fairly sure that Bureau Thirty-six 
one for our affair; Bureau Thirty-six sent us to 
Bureau Forty-two and Bureau Forty-two sent us back to 
Such is chart organization. 

For have been hearing that the Food 
Administration was the most efficient thing at 
Washington. The other day we read with much satisfac- 
tion 





sank 
gentleman 


Bureau Seventeen; 
was the 


the first one 
a good while we 


about 


that it is one of the things at Washington which does 





not have a chart of its organization hanging on the wall. 
From that simple statement we understood its efficiency. 

The prevailing notion is to draw a picture of efficiency; 
make a map of it; plot a nice large chart, with the com- 
missioner in a circle at the top and the three deputy com- 
missioners hanging from him like the three balls of a 
pawnbroker’s sign, and all subordinate functionaries, 
offices, bureaus, adjutants and lieutenants represented by 
appropriate squares and circles in balanced harmony; then 
to tack that on the wall and admire it. 

Organization is then perfected and cast in an iron mold. 
You cannot take the second deputy auditor from this side, 
where there happens to be nothing for him to do at the 
moment, and put him over on the other side, where there 
is much to do, because that would ruin the symmetry of 
the design; your chart would become lopsided. 

For efficient farming draw a chart showing that the 
farmer is superior to the hired man and the corn land must 
first be plowed, then harrowed, then seeded, then culti- 
vated and finally harvested. If you do not get a good crop 
with that, try red ink. 


Future Shipping 
announced that the merchant ships 


| rptang recently 
now built or building with public money will be 


retained by the government after the war and operated as 
a public utility in conjunction with the publicly owned 
railroads. 

At the end of the war the United States Government 
vill own a merchant fleet nearly or quite as large as has 
ever sailed under any flag except the British. The first 
intention was to lease our government-owned ships to 
private operators; but with the great enlargement of the 
Government's shipbuilding program that intention is 
by no means conclusive. The German Government has 
voted a great sum for shipbuilding. The German merchant 
fleet may be used as an implement of national economic 
strategy, and if that should involve a loss of direct shipping 
profits the government would make it up. The presence 
of many millions of tons of merchant bottoms that are 
essentially directed by governments may have a decisive 
influence on the industry. 

Sroadly speaking, private enterprise cannot compete 
successfully with government enterprise, because govern- 
can ignore direct profits and private enterprise 
cannot. If government thought it worth while in the 
interest of national trade as a whole to cut ocean freights 
to the point of cost of operation or below, it could do so 
and draw upon the public treasury for the deficit. When 
private enterprise fails to pay expenses it goes bankrupt. 


ment 


Government operation of ships once launched on an 
extensive scale might easily force nearly all shipping into 
Then if one government cut freights 
competing governments would do the The net 
effect would be to remove shipping from the category of 
industries that pay their own way and make it simply a 


government hands. 
Same. 


charge on public treasuries. 
Getting into government operation after the war would 
be much easier than getting out of it. 


Waste and Go Cold 


fg oven seems hardly to have been a household or a 
factory of any sort in the United States east of the 
Mississippi that was not pinched for coal this winter. This 
was not only in cities; apparently in every village there 
were houses where the furnace went out and people resorted 
to stove wood for heat. 

The estimated output of coal in 1917 was only seven or 
per the estimated demand; we 
short only a matter of fifty million tons. There is not the 
slightest doubt that we annually waste more than seven or 
eight per cent of our coal output. There is no doubt that 
if we habitually used coal with reasonable economy we 
should have had enough to go round. 

Che United States has always run with an ample mar- 

If it was too lazy to get proper drafts in its furnace 
and to stoke carefully it need not mind much, because it 
had. the coal to waste. It has had food, clothing, timber, 
metals to waste. In sheer carelessness it has burned up a 
hundred million dollars or so of buildings every year. It 
had them to throw away if it felt so inclined. 

War has wiped out all the margin. Whatever we waste 
we shall pinch for. If we throw away coal we shall go cold. 
We have got to cut our cloth to the economy pattern or 
run out of cloth. This choice is up to every inhabitant 
eve ry day. 


eight cent below were 


win 


The Labor Question 


Jy LE United States Employment Service, a branch of the 
Department of Labor, after reviewing conditions the 
last of January made this statement of the situation: 
raking the country as a whole there is no apparent 
shortage of labor. The number of workmen being sought by 
employers and the number of workmen seeking employment 
are substantially equal. On the face of the returns, if labor 
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were properly distributed every man would have a job and 
every job would have a man. “Except for temporary 
inconveniences,” it adds, “‘the United States Employment 
Service believes that practically every willing and able 
worker can be well employed during the current year and 
that the needs of every industry can in a reasonable time 
be filled practically up to one hundred per cent.” 

No doubt there are demands for labor, particularly farm 
labor, which do not come to the notice of the service. On 
the other hand, there are great reserves of labor power—for 
example, labor of women—which the service apparently 
does not take into account. But the big fact remains that 
there is no good reason why a wheel or a plow should stand 
idle for a moment in the United States this year on account 
of a lack of labor. 

The labor is here. It is even here superabundantly. 
When we see England, France and Germany, with eight 
to nine times our proportion of hands drawn off from 
industry into the armies, and still subsisting the civil pop- 
ulations and turnirg out mountains of munitions, it is 
absurd to talk about any real labor shortage in the United 
States. If the United States fails in any degree, on account 
of lack of labor at any given point, to turn out all the food 
and goods of every sort that it needs this year, to that 
extent it will be a bungler. 

The only problem is to mobilize the labor force of the 
country and keep it at work. The labor dispute that devel- 
ops to a stoppage of work is a betrayal of the nation. To 
every stiff-necked friction-maker on either side of a labor 
difference the Kaiser owes a decoration and a pension. 


Work on the Farm 


ee Adam delved and Eve span no agricultural 
undertaking has been more important to mankind than 
this year’s American harvest will be. It is lack of food that 
is beating the Kaiser in Austriaand at home. Not military 
reverses, but plain hunger is raising this insistent cry for 
pe ace, 

But France and England also are on short—and shorten- 
ing—rations. When the British food controller cabled 
Hoover in January that he must have seventy-five million 
additional bushels of American wheat between then and 
May he had some formidable figures before him. The 
French wheat crop has declined steadily for three years 
No improvement can be expected this year. England’ 
bread-producing capacity is small. No surplus can be 
expected from Russia. It is to America that the Allied 
armies and civil populations must look. 

All our amateur schemes of schoolboys’ cabbage patches 
on vacant lots are merely slight palliatives. The real food 
supply must come from labor applied on farms by or under 
the direction of experienced farmers. 

The labor is here—plenty of it. It must be combed out 
by canvass and patriotic appeal. It must be attracted, too, 
by good wages. The Government has already guaranteed 
a minimum of two dollars a bushel for this year’s wheat 
crop. As to all the food products it should announce a 
policy of such profits to the producer as will enable him to 
compete for the floating labor supply. 

The Department of Agriculture has divided the country 
into four farm-labor divisions, in each of which it will 
set up an organization, codperating with state and local 
agencies, for the purpose of getting labor to the farms. 
Labor with some experience of farming is wanted. 

Throughout the country and embracing all the country 
towns there should be a campaign as energetic as a Liberty- 
loan drive, to get all workers with farm experience into 
the field this spring. 


Mr. Wilson 


N°? PRESIDENT since Washington has had the confi- 
dence of the people in a higher degree than the present 
occupant of the White House. No other President, since 
Jackson, at least, has enjoyed the hearty confidence and 
admiration of the American people under his right name. 

A friend calls our attention to the momentous fa*t that 
this President even conducted a successful campaign for 
reélection without any considerable body of his fellow 
citizens feeling it necessary to certify their affection for 
him by calling him Old Cockeye, or Bully Boy, or Gander- 
shanks; or even Woody. 

This is a great fact, marking the culmination of an 
epoch in the political development of the United States; 
the opening of a new chapter. It means that we have 
habituated ourselves to a “‘biled”’ shirt. We sit down at 
the table of the nations with our coats on, and choose a 
fork in preference to the more expeditious table imple- 
ment, as though we’d been born to it. Something free and 
genial—albeit more or less uncouth—has passed away. 

Future historians will remark that in the first quarter of 
the twentieth century the United States definitely took its 
place as one of the great Powers; and coincidentally its 
newspapers fell into the way of calling the chief executive 
“Mr. Wilson.” They will point out that spiritually the 
two phenomena are merely two facets of the same fact, 
signifying the end of adolescence. 
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“STRAW ILER, LITTLE TRAWLER” 


By RALPH D. PAINE 





The Daily Drudgery of Mine Sweeping is the 
Riskiest Game of the War by Land or Sea 


FTVIE Amer 


l the v 
Ve rit 
torpedo bu 
ooner or late 


X four 
chance hgr 
enemy unset 
thwart A fe 


destroyer fleet on active service 

ar zone was lucky enough to cruise 
ths without losing a ship by mine or 

the price of warfare had to be paid 


*, and bitter disaster was only deferred 


rst taste of it, with the destruction of 
es and the death of two officers and 


lung seamen, snuffed out with no 
t back, drowned or torn to bits by an 


m neither Skill nor vi 


lance could 





w days earlier another destroyer had 


red a German submarine; not to 











ment certain U-boats that had been obliterated 
with all hands the explosive dept harges def 
( ped. It is give and take, t tat 











When this destroyer failed to return to het 





haven 


I duty wit a troop convoy bound to 


is and aimost unex- 

















pected, fo flee ad « and gone with the cer- 
t ty and regularity of an express-train schedule. 
Che pe is always there, but one seldom mentioned 
d the edge of anticipation had been dulled. An 
sn ni gu e port, who had endured 
mar s s of this kind and to whom there was 
nothing ! igedies of blue water, wrote in the 
course ol a t ) frie i 
z lo sca s ire « saa ) t t Jac 18) Jones but 
the wa ike s to 1 us all And each time it hits 
s we must face it and show we are not afraid. It is better 
to die and to live ar Se 
It is ive consolation to know that the men of the lost 
destroyer died and won, t o the traditions of a navy 
I has man} mes stood the test of adverse fortune. 
They had rescued from sinking ships more survivors than 
any other vessel of their fleet, including three hundred of 
he crew of at sh auxiliary cruiser—a splendid 
feat of seama p; and they had seen and attacked their 
sl of submarines. But for the most part the Jacob Jones 
had steamed 1 thousand miles with no more molesta- 
tion than ul f ere on the southern drill grounds at home, 
When the ame, however, those who survived the 
explosion did at could be done, swiftly, methodically, 
without par yut faltering. This is the wonderful 
t g in the navy spirit and discipline: That it takes the 
from the farm or the shop and stamps him wit! 
an gr ess that | rs not to live and lose. 


HERE had 


4 watch of! 


torpedo con 


and leaping o 


was instantly 


dodge the blo 





Game to the Last 


( no glimpse of a submarine when the 
ers on the bridge of the Jacob Jones saw the 


ling at top speed, breaking the water, diving 


it again like a frolicsome porpoise. The ship 


tur? } tj 
Lurned atl 


-ased speed, but she could not 


v, which tore her hull like paper and killed the 


men below dec! The destroyer floated eight minutes, 
during which those left alive were trying to clear away the 
mashed boats, or standing at the guns on the chance of a 


} 


the steaming 


tat the sul 
ot at the sul 


Every man for 





ymarine, or helping the stunned and wounded. 
mself was no part of their doctrine. When 


reck plunged under, alone, with no other 








vessel to lend a hand, some of the crew were swimming, 





oat that still floated. T 


rs hanging to rafts or bits of wreckage and to the one 





e water was very cold, the winter 


m to the bone, and several died of 





— + —eceeneeet m 
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The German Mine of To-day Explodes With a Prodigious Bang 


and a Spouting Geyser of Water 
exposure. Night was coming on and there was the slender 
est hope of rescue, for the radio had been smashed when 
the ship blew up. It was in such circumstances as these 
that Lieut. S. F. Kalk died like a gallant gentleman. His 
commander reported of him that during the early part of 
the evening, though already a weakened condition, he 
om one raft to another in order to equalize the 


weight on the rafts. The bluejackets who suffered with 





him paid him the best tribute a man can win, for they 
agreed that *‘ he was game to the last 
A nstance of this unselfishness i1 extremity Wa 


orth, boatswain’s mate, first class, who 





removed some ol his own clothin 





ing the night and 
passed it to comrades who were more thinly clad than he. 
They were washing about upon an overloaded raft and all 
hands realized that their lives depended or Keeping warm. 
Of this the boatswain’s mate was well aware, but his was 
the code of share and share alike 


one of those 





Lieutenant Commander David 
»record with the Jacob 





ohad made afir 





Jones, is very! ichamanas his brother, Worth Bagley, 
v » was kille ard the torpedo boat Winslow in the 


ruddy, intrepid and light-hearted in 
danger. It was a coincidence that I should have said good- 
by to them before they sailed on their ill-starred voyages 
the one at Key West twenty years ago, the other in a port 
of the Irish Sea where the British ensign flies. 

Such misfortunes as the loss of this destroyer and more 
than half her company bring the American and British 
navies into a closer kinship and create a more sympathetic 
understanding. To the people of the United States the 
sinking of a ship like this is sensational; to the ports of the 
British Isles it has become a sad commonplace, to be dis- 
missed by the London newspapers as an item of two or 
three lines. There are widows and orphans at home to 
mourn the Jacob Jones, but for one of these there are a 


hundred wives and kiddies from Plymouth to the Orkney 


Out of the Narrow Harbor Entrance the Steam 


Trawlers File Seaward in Quest of Mines 





who mourn because their sailors never came back 
from the sea. How and why they perished and wha 
the task is for the others to “carry on” may not be 


W holly understood on the western side of the Atlant 
where the interest has been mostly focused on th 
deadlocked battle fronts of France and Flander 
Sut the war must be won no less in the ships thar 
the trenches, and for this supreme purpose the two 
navies are united as one, 

Much has been heard of the might of the Grand 
Fleet which waits and watches in the North Sea, but 
not so much of the thousands of humbler craft that 
keep the channels clear for traftic. Now and ther 
certain journalists and official visitors with the proper 
credentials have been courteously invited to make 
the tour to the Grand Fleet—-a memorable expe 
ence and vastly impressive; such a pageut ol sea 
power tugging at the leash as the world has ne 
before beheld. These sight seeing pilgrin 





tained and shown about with punctilious thoroug 


ness; and it is alone wort! 


1e tedious jou 
meet Vice Admiral Sir David Beatty—jaunty, i: 





ght over one eye o ask him 





f he thinks the German High Sea Fleet will venture 
out again, and to hear his crisp, twinkling reply: 

“We're here, what, what?” 

This phrase aptly sums up the whole matter. It 
the naval policy and history of the war in an epi 
worth more than a hundred pages of technical el 
It means that 








England maintains control of all the sever 
seas because she has a battle fleet so much the stronger 
that Germany dares not send her navy out of her ow? 
ports. It is the factor which makes possibie an aggressive 
warfare against the submarine, Germany’s one nava 


weapon and her last desperate resort. The Grand Fleet 


by virtue of its superior force, everywhere safeguards the 
suriace ol the sea so that the destroyer may wage it in 
t! » I i 





l 4il mercnalr ( make ea 

ence yw i subma U ire Sé€ yainst t 
\ ll wea Dp ye te iv t¢ 
S ( ee! 

Shipping losses are still heavy and there is not a1 nent 
to waste ll a grave shortage of food and of tor ipe 
to carry it to be ove it the su ‘ 
a steadily losing game if the United States ate 
her tremendous energy for naval construction uj 
destroyer progran During the war England has bu 
new destroyer amazing Speed and in! ers all 
incredible, Db it tne lemal! i I r the r service are IVarle 
and far-flung that hundreds more are urgently requ | 

What the destroyers and the thousands of other i 
armed vessels were called upon to do was forcefully out 
lined during a talk with a Brit admiral who command 


an important North Sea base. 


rhe obligatior 


} ’ nwt 
ly, said he, “‘and huge efforts 


imposed on our navy became greater 


were necessary to increase 





and personnel. Cam 





runt \ ‘ } 
gy} Macedonia and 








tN 
nN 


Mesopotamia, each requiring its if 
quota of naval aid. Ships of all classes 
ré aid down and completed with 
remark e promptitude; thousands 
ipon t isan { were recruited 
and trained hile hundreds of 
sma ft were! ind put into com- 
n ) nd orgar € ior patrol and 
‘ ind the mportant duty 
of min¢ veeping Daily it became 
evident that expansion ¢ yuld not be too 
great Loo rapid ( coa line with 
t umerou ind rtant harbors 
was bare to attack, ! e the shipping 
wih ed coast ike an atter 
e had it i pots every- 
here and it trong ones nonexistent, 
it was on such points that the 
enen t made fis attac fattle 
lisers making the North Sea passage 
by night at high speed bombarded first 
Great Yarmouth, then Scarborough, 


These 
had for their object the te 
the inhabitants of the coast towns. 


naval raids 
rrorizing of 


It was hoped that an 


and later Lowestoft. 


outery for protection would be raised and that public 
opinion would force a dispersion of our main fighting forces. 
rhe country kept it however, and the navy re- 





mained true to its principles. 
* the causes that prompted the enemy 


“In our search for 
to take this line of action we have not far to seek. The 
pressure of the blockade was making itself felt and the 
backbone of the blockade was our naval concentration 


he battle fleet must be tempted from its position to take 


the risk of submarine and mine, and to suffer attrition 
necessary to reduce its forces to the level of the Germans. 
Another and mor erious menace was, however, in 

ore for us, and one which has proved a severe tax on the 


refer to mine laying as carried out by 





navy ever since. | 


enemy submarine This form of activity was at first con- 
fined to the east coast. Counter measures had to be 
idopted. A great in in the number of mine-sweeping 


vessels was made and many more crews were trained. By 
plendid personnel got the upper hand of the 
mune though this 
insidious form of warfare our resources were severely tried. 
The 


became 


degrees the 


menace, during the initial phases of 


threat became more widespread, however, and it soon 
was building considerable 
Activities 


western 


ipparent t? 
of this partic 
through the 
and to the southern coast of 
gradually but surely met by 


at Germany 
numbers ir class of submarine. 
gradually extended channel to its 
ports, to the Lrish Channel, 
Ireland. Thi 
British 


efficiency : 


extension wa 


mine sweepers, ever increasing in numbers and 


The Deadly German Egg 


CHE early months of the war the task of sweeping the 
channels and harbor entrances clear of hostile mines was 
simple They laid from disguised 
some of them flying neutral flags, and 
to be caught if they pe rsisted in 
covered that he could equip 


comparatively were 


merchant vessels 
tne y were pretty ertain 


Hun d 


to creep under 


it Chen the i 


genious 


his submarines water and sow mines like 


some infernal sea monster depositing its egg Detection 


when an occasional sub- 


and instan- 


was almost impossible, except 
marine sat down upon one of its own mines 


taneously became a total loss. Here was a phase of the 








war which the public knew almost nothing about. It was 
commonly assu i tl the submarine menace was aimed 
aga merchant ve el ut ea by 
means of torpedo or she fire attack—a 
problem to be solved on the surface. 
More incessant and determined, how- 
ever, more deadly in its power to 
throttle commerce was the mine-laying 
ubmarine, which ranged every thor 
oughfare of the British Isk It was a 
inister, Inv ble blo re which at 
tempted to ce troy evt hip bound 
or out, coastwise and offshore. U1 


checked it would have beleague 


Britain and made starvation imminent 


long ago 
, planted not only 


but by hundreds of thou- 





nd ind the grim silent conflict still 
prot he trawle sweeping them up, 
the German submarines stealing across 
Zeel gyve, Helgoland or Kiel to 
a ) Line irgo in the hope of de 
troying merchant or naval vessels with 
ill on board It has become a losing 
game, for the hated Briton knows all | 
the tricks of the trade by now, and his 
pping comes and goes as part of a 


ystem wonderfully well organized; and 
r roads have been 


ti pers know the 
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feet below the surface at the slack of 
the tide. There it sways and bobs in 
ambush, its fragile horns holding sud- 
den death and obliteration, with no 
possible way of discerning its presence 
from the deck of a ship. These are 
costly eggs, with all their delicate 
mechanism, and the Imperial German 
Government is something like fifteen 
hundred dollars out of pocket for every 
mine laid off England’s coast. In the 
approaches to one North Sea port alone 
more than a thousand mines have been 
swept up during the last year. 

And still the German submarines per- 
sist in leaving more of them: nor does 
their enthusiasm show any signs of 
waning. Possibly the theory is to keep 
the British Navy busy, or part of it, 
and so divert it from other duties more 
annoying to the enemy. The mine lay- 








Once Set Free and Floating, the Mines are Sunk by Rifle Fire From the Decks of the Trawlers 


made safe before they venture forth. The immense volume 
of trade among the many busy ports on all the coasts flows 
almost without interruption, passing by the masts and 
hulks of other ships, which came to grief earlier in the war 
when German invention displayed the same devilish apti- 
tude for this sort of work that was revealed in the use of 
gas and liquid fire on land. 

It is a mistake to assume that these mines were sown 
adrift or in any haphazard fashion. The Teutonic mind 
does not work that way. Almost all the floating mines 
that nervous shipmasters have sighted at sea had broken 
away from their moorings and were not deliberately left to 
wander, on the chance that something might bump into 
them. This would not be precise and scientific enough. 
They are dropped and anchored by chart and scale, and 
the submarine commander is told just where to leave his 
unholy freight. 

The German mine of to-day is a wonderfully efficient 
contrivance for its purpose—a huge steel egg containing an 
air chamber for buoyancy and several hundred pounds of 
high explosive in the base. Round the top, at the large 
end of the egg, are horns, four or five in number—small 
cylinders of lead several inches in length—which are bent 
or broken at a touch from a passing vessel. Each horn has 
within it a glass vial filled with a liquid that runs down into 
the mine as soon as the vial is shattered and combines with 
certain chemicals to make an electric cell. A current 
instantly passes through the wires leading to the detonator 
and sets the machine off with a prodigious bang and a 
spouting geyser of water. More deadly than a torpedo, 
such a mine is almost certain to rip the bottom out of 
the stoutest ship afloat. Smaller craft, such as trawlers, 
drifters, smacks and coastwise colliers, are usually blown to 
fragments. 

The submarine lays them through openings in her bot- 
tom—four or five wells, in each of which are two or three 
mines very neatly packed one above the other. The mine 
itself rests in a cage or cradle with a heavy concrete anchor 
base, something like an egg in a cup, and the whole con- 
trivance leaves the submarine in this compact form. There- 
after it proceeds to act on its own initiative, with almost 
human intelligence. In the mooring base is a coiled wire 
cable which releases itself by means of a hydrostatic valve 
with a delayed action that permits the submarine to get 
clear of entanglement and collision. The egg or mine floats 
upward, rising from the cup until it reaches a point eight 





ers creep in when the tide and weather 
favor, unload, and promptly the sweep- 
ers clean them up and the signal goes to 
the long processions of laden merchant ships that they 
may safely proceed on their courses. 

The navy could not spare the men for this kind of work, 
nor were naval vessels suitable for it. In the ancient, wind- 
swept fishing ports of Lowestoft, Grimsby, Hull and Yar- 
mouth were thousands of courageous seamen who knew the 
North Sea as a landsman knows his own dooryard. They 
raked the Doggerbank with their trawls and earned their 
bread in rough waters, toughened to cold and danger, 
staunch Britons to the soles of their sea boots, and heartily 
hating the Hun and all his works. There was nothing new 
to history in this fighting a foe in the North Sea. The fore- 
fathers of these fishermen of Yorkshire and the Norfolk 
coast had battled with the Danes, the French and the 
Dutch through a thousand years. Every headland has its 
stirring traditions, every harbor its tales of foray and 
defense, and the ruins of Scarborough Castle overlook the 
scene of a Norse king’s descent upon the fishing fleet in the 
dim twelfth century. 


North Sea Warfare 


TERN experience has developed a powerful, seaworthy 

type of vessel for this North Sea fishing, just as it has bred 
a wonderful race of men. It is a region in which only stout 
hulls and stouter hearts can hope to endure and survive. 
The muddy, shallow waters are lashed into sudden fury 
by gales which swoop down with little warning, creating a 
wildly disordered sea. Fog and mist cloud the fishing banks 
and darkness obscures them in the winter months, with 
sunrise after eight o’clock and dusk beginning at three. 
One must have known North Sea weather to realize what 
Admiral Jellicoe meant in referring to the “low visibility” 
which hampered the British naval tactics and gunnery 
during the Battle of Jutland. 

It is weather that favors the swift raids and hurried re- 
treats of German destroyers and light cruisers, whose bases 
They have harried the helpless sailing 
smacks and hurled shells into unfortified coast towns or 
snapped up a ccnvoy or two of neutral merchant steamers 
bound across from Norway. The keenest lookouts on the 
bridge or in the crow’s nest of a British patrol squadron 
can see no more than a tiny area of this gray and melan- 
choly sea; and it is impossible always to prevent the Ger- 


are so close at hand. 





man raider from working mischief and scampering home 
It was such provocations as these that roused the 
North Sea fishermen to volunteer for 
the work of patrolling and mine sweep- 
ing, just as the dropping of bombs on 
London drove thousands of 
into the British Army. The 
and crews of the trawlers and drifters 
were their own free men, stiff 
and independent, 


again. 


recrults 


skippers 


necked 


eying the small pay 






» of this navy job 
with some disfavor. Many of the boats 
were filled*with kinsfolk or neighbors 
who had sailed and toiled together since 
boy hood. 

While they deliberated, not so much 
hanging back as making up their minds, 
the German submarines were sneaking 
across to the fishing grounds to 
their cowardly toll of the little unarmed 
Not unarmed for long, how- 
ever, because the smacksmen clamored 
for guns and hoisted their red sails to 
beat out and tackle the pest of a sub- 
marine and even up the score. They 
saw their old friends and shipmates 
fetched in dead or wounded from other 


and rigorous disci 





take 


boats. 


vessels of 





Onty Stout Hulls and Stouter Hearts Can Hope to Endure and Survive This North Sea Fishing 
for the Mines Which the German Submarines Pianted by Hundreds of Thousands 


their fleet, and the list of 
missing swelled. 
Continued on Page 24 
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|'m putting money in the bank 

I'm growing fat and healthy 
And Campbell's Soup | have to thank 
For making me so wealthy 
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You get a double value 
in this wholesome soup 


It not only gives you a surprising food value for 
your money but in using it you save many of the 
usual expenses. 

The soup comes to you ready cooked and prepared, and the contents of every can makes 
twice its volume of nourishing and satisfying food—a food which cannot be duplicated in any 
home kitchen at anywhere near so low a cost—to say nothing of the saving on your fuel bill. 

And there is health as well as economy in the regular use of 


Campbell’s Vegetable Soup 


vera | 
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It combines many valuable elements of nutrition in 
a well-balanced and tempting form. With the invig- 
orating beef stock, we blend an abundance of choice 
vegetables, sustaining cereals and fragrant herbs. 

We include potatoes, sweet yellow turnips and 
tender carrots, diced. Also baby lima beans, small 
fancy peas, Country Gentleman corn, Dutch cabbage, 


fresh okra, celery and parsley, and a purée of fine 


tomatoes. We add rice, barley, alphabet macaroni 


Be sure to add boiling water. 


Then serve it hot. 
21 kinds 


Asparagus Chicken-Gumbo (Okra 
Beef ( ~~ Bouillor 

B | Clam Chowder 

Cel C onsomnic 

Chicken Julienn 


Bring the soup to boiling point. 


and a delicate bit of leek, onion and sweet red peppers. 

You have no added materials to pay for, no cook- 
ing expense, no labor and no waste. 

By means of the extensive Campbell organization 
its expert agricultural staff, its experienced buyers, 
skillful chefs and perfectly equipped kitchens—you 
get the benefit of wholesale economy at every step. 

You cannot do a wiser thing than keep a supply 
of this strength-giving soup always on hand. 


Let it simmer for a moment. 


12c a can 


Mock Turtle Printaniet 
Mulligatawny Pomato 
Mutton ‘Tomato-Okra 
Ox Tail Vevetable 


Poa Vevetable-Beef 
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(Continued from Page 22) 

The old-fashioned romance of salt water 
has not vanished when a ketch-rigged sail- 
ng smack with a crew of five men and 

boy—a craft smaller than the ancient 





chooners which ply along the Maine coast 
vith lumber and granite—actually fights 
and sinks a submarine. These doughty 


macks did the trick, and more than once. 
They did it with gunfire, with one gun at 
that; and the Hun learned to be wary of 
the fleet that fished and fought by turns. 


At first the submarines that undertook this 
s carried no gun of their own, but 
trusted to a torpedo or a haughty summons 
to take to the boats while bombs were 
placed in the hold to blow the smack up. 


" 
NDusine 


This was a blundering procedure, and also 
painful for the surprised U-boat that filled 
and sank with the shells ripping through 
her skin. 

Skipper Thomas Crisp won the Victoria 
Cross in the smack Nelson, and he gained 
this supreme award for valor while dying 


It is a fine story 
to read about in England; but it is far more 
gratifying to hear it, as I did, from his 
daughter’s husband, who was with him in 
the engagement asa member of the Nelson’s 
crew. We met aboard a vessel of the North 
Sea patrol. 


on his own bloody deck. 


He was sandy-haired, blue-eyed, diffident 
of manne r, with a home ly sense of humor 
that lent an artless touch to the narrative 


and kept it clear of heroics, 

‘We were driftin’ bank ag re 
there was ple nty of fish,” said he, “a bit 
to the west’ard of this eight- fathom knoll, 


about ¢ 
a 


which you can see for yourself where it is 
on the chart, sir. The rest of the smacks 
was some distance away with their nets out 


and all so peaceful and merry-o. One of 
the hands was airin’ his mind about sub- 
marines and wot he’d do to the perishin’ 
blighter if he caught ’im, when pop, up 
comes the Hun no more than a hundred 
yards from us. It wasn’t no shy and art- 
ful pes p throug tha periscope that he gave 
us, but he boils up awash and is quite ready 
to finish us off all speedy and scornful-like. 
Smacks was regarded as of no consequence, 
in a manner of speakin’. 

“My father-in-law, 'im that was Skipper 
Thomas Crisp, had another opinion about 
the matter, bein’ a stubborn man and own- 
ing the smack, which was a very good 
vessel indeed. And the crew more or less 
belonged to him, as you might say, his own 
son bein’ aboard, besides me that was his 
son-in-law. 

‘This Hun had a gu 
was the use a valuable torpedo 
on us poor beggars? A few shots and we'd 
be hands omely done in, do you see, or 
to the boat all in a jolly scramble. 
blaze s; but we gets the cover 


n on deck, and what 


of wastin 


takin’ 


So away he 





off our own popgun to be all sociable and 
obligin’ and returns the compliment. Our 
skipper draws his share o’ hard luck, and 
plenty of it, for a shell comes aboard where 
he is standing by the tiller and takes off 


both his legs. He was fair cut in two, poor 


man, and there was nothing much left of 
Skipper Thomas Crisp below the waist. It 
was very amazin’ to us that he was not 
dead at once, but there he was, sir, lying 


us, though st 





prey thegr aer ape e pabene> 
mortal pain. He be ged of’ 
row him over the 
but we 


and was di 


and 
and end the 
had not the heart 
obedient to our 


is own son 
me to tl > side 
grievous agony 
to do it for ’im, 
kipper for the first time.” 


Cheered by the Dying Skipper 


“He was not forgetting the smack, mind 
you, and told the men very emphatic to 
work the gun and blow the blighted sub- 
marine to hell. Also it was on ‘is mind to 
send word to the admiral that the smack 
was attacked by a Hun and was in a bad 


ay, with her skipper killed. It was him- 
lf that told us to get the message off by a 
pigeon and what to say, afore he died. This 

how the skipper got his V. C., and it was 
1 great pity he could not live to journey 
down to London and see the king, which 
vould have made ’im very mtowa indeed, 
It was most encouragin’ to the rest of us to 

ive the skipper cheer us up inst« ad of him 
dyin’ promptly, which would have been 
quite proper u nde r the circumstances, don't 
you think, sir 


“We kept on n slappin’ shells into the sub- 
marine and our gun layer did a tidy bit of 
work, for he put one into her and the Hun 


had quite enough of us, as his actions signi- 


fied. He went down with his tail in the air 
as if = was sore hit and unhappy. At any 
rato, » he was quite fed up with the 
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smack Nelson and failed to sink her, as was 
his intentions’”’ 

While the sailing smacks were venturing 
out from the North Sea ports to ply their 
honest trade in time of war the steam 
trawlers and drifters were equipping by 
hundreds for the hazards of mine sweeping 
and the duties of patrolling against sub- 
marines and guarding the fishermen and 
merchant ships. The crews enrolled them- 
selves in the Trawlers’ Naval Reserve and 
found pride in the uniform and rating 
badges. The master received the official 
title of “Skipper,” and was so designated 
on the admiralty records. 

Perhaps the landsman should be informed 
that the steam trawler is a powerful, well- 
engined ship, with a bold sheer, which car- 
ries a crew of twelve to fifteen men and 
drags the bottom of the sea with a great 
bag of a net. Thedrifter isasmallersteamer 
which mostly follows the herring and sets 
her nets by means of cork floats and drifts 
with the tide until it is time to haul them 
in again, 


The Song of the Trawler 


It might seem that the patrol work of 
these armed steamers, in peril of subma- 
rines and of the German destroyers, whose 
ports are so near, would be more dangerous 
than scouring the channels for anchored 
mines. The fact is, however, that the daily 
drudgery of mine sweeping is the riskiest 
game of the war by land or sea. It is safer 
by sixty per cent, as the proportionate per- 
centage of casualties shows, to be in the 
front-line trenches than to stick to this job 
of the North Sea trawler. Their honor roll 
of dead is long and tragic, and on it you will 
read the names of ship after ship of which 
there were no survivors to tell how the 
quick finish came. There is a poem, popu- 
lar in England, which was written by a 
naval man who knew the North Sea, and 
part of it seems highly apt for quotation, in 
memoriam: 


** Little trawler, little trawler, 

1h, so black against the sky, 

With your sides all torn and battered 
And your flag but half-mast high, 

Did your voyage fail to prosper?” 
Cried the little trawler “No; 

We went out and did our duty, 
But the skipper lies below,” 


* Little trawler, little trawler, 
With the quaint old English name, 
Did the little ships before you 
Ever join in such a game?” 
“Well, I’ve heard my mother tell me,” 
Said the trawler, “‘long ago, 
That Lord Howard had to use ’em 
Just as much as Jellicoe.” 


I have been out in American and British 
destroyers during the last two months, 
under the North Sea ina cruisingsubmarine 
and over it in a fighting seaplane, but mine 
sweeping in a trawler was the most inter- 
esting game of them all. The base of opera- 
tions was a famous fishing port from which 
the smacks still sail boldly out to harvest 
the herring and cod. It used to be a sum- 
mer resort of some note, with a broad white 
beach, a pleasant sound of surf, and large 
hotels facing the sea and the long pier, upon 
which there was music and dancing. The 
holiday crowds come no more, and many of 
the residents have moved inland, for there 
are shattered houses to show where the 
German cruisers bombarded the town, and 
the Zeppelin and the airplane have fre- 
quently bombed it in their playful way. 
The military damage has been negligible, 
but a few women and children were killed 
or crippled. 

Out of the narrow harbor entrance the 
steam trawlers daily file seaward in groups 
to range in quest of mines. Once past the 
lightship they pair off and drop the sweep- 
ing gear to the rumble of the winches. The 
sea may be running nastily, but they sheer 
close enough to each other to fling a heav- 
ing line across and so pay out the end of the 
wire cable which is dragged between them, 
many feet beneath the surface. Then they 
veer apart, to move abreast at a few knots 
an hour while the “ kites” or weighted tim- 
ber frames splash overboard and sink to 
hold the cable or sweep wire at the proper 
depth. The method is simple enough, two 
steamers towing between them a wire rope 
several hundred feet long which will saw 
through and cut the moorings of any mine 
encountered. Three pairs of trawlers sweep- 
ing in formation clear a certain stretch of 
channel, so many miles in one direction, 
then turn and go back again, anchoring for 
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the night, resuming work at daylight, and 
so on for ten or a dozen days of duty before 
they see port again. 

Sometimes a group may sw ep and find 
never a mine. Again they may sail into a 
nest of them, a submarine cargo freshly 
sown, the deadly things popping into view 
one after another as the drag wire cuts 
them free. Now it should be quite obvious 
that the trawler continually runs several 
kinds of risk. Her skipper earnestly hopes 
that the mines may be caught by the wire 
instead of colliding with the bottom of the 
ship, but he never can tell. He does not 
know where they are and he steers among 
them, trusting to luck, and aware that 
there will be a missing trawler if he blindly 
bumps one. His course leads him, in fact, 
through live mine fields, which accounts for 
the lengthy honor roll of lost ships and men 
who so ordered things that the merchant 
vessels might pass secure from harm. 

It is important that the pair of trawlers 
keep evenly abreast, watching their speed 
and position as carefully as the most exact- 
ing admiral of a battle squadron. So long 
as this is done the mine will be caught and 
cut at the middle of the trailing sweep wire. 
If one trawler sags behind the other the 
mine will, of course, slide along the wire 
toward the trawler nearest it and perhaps 
explode close to her. 

There are also the kites, which tow under 
water, and now and then a mine becomes 
entangled in one of these—a ticklish mis- 
chance when the winch hauls the flounder- 
ing structure of planks up to the vessel’s 
side. 

There is one seaman of the trawler fleet 
who wears the ribbon of the Distinguished 
Service Medal on his blue jersey because he 
stood by the after winch when the rest of 
the crew took to their heels, for which they 
could not be very harshly blamed. The kite 
wire was winding in on the great steel drum 
and the massive timber frame came heav ing 
out of the sea to bang against the steamer’s 
plates before it was hoisted on deck. It 
fetched up with it a large gray bulbous 
object sprouting several horns—which was 
instantly identified, without need of argu- 
ment. There seemed no possibility of pre- 
venting it from coming inboard or of keeping 
the swaying kite from thumping against 
it. Never did destruction appear to be so 
inevitable and unexpected. The one man 
whose wits were not instantly scrambled by 
this fearsome sight concluded to try to stop 
the winch in time, though there was not one 
chance in a hundred that the trick could 
be done. 

He won. Very tenderly the mine was 
then lowered, and the men who had been 
surprised into scampering forward for their 
lives now volunteered for the delicate job 
of getting into a boat and cutting the in- 
fernal machine clear of the kite. 

Once set free and floating, the mines are 
sunk by means of rifle fire from the decks of 
the trawlers. The bullets drill holes in the 
buoyancy chamber, which fills with water. 
The mine seldom explodes when hit in this 
manner, because the detonating mec hanism 
is under water and thereby protected. It 
happens once in a while, however, that a 
bullet hits a horn of a mine, and the trawler 
crews thereupon dodge hurtling fragments 
of steel, if they are quick enough, while the 
ship reels and shakes as though she had 
rammed a rock. 


An Exotic Career 


In general charge of each group of mine- 
sweeping trawlers is one called the flagship, 
from, which a commissioned officer of the 
naval reserve directs the operations of his 
several skippers. The lieutenant whose 
shipmate I was had come back from the 
Far East in response to England’s call for 
trained seamen. His had been the exotic 
career of an officer in the Chinese Navy 
when duty shifted him to the bridge of a 
North Sea trawler and the command of 
hardy fishermen out of Lowestoft and Yar- 
mouth instead of a noisy watch of slant- 
eyed, Celestial bluejackets. 

His North Sea flagship had a trawler 
skipper of its own, a deep-chested, wind- 
reddened, amiable man who lacked all im- 
agination when it came to discussing the 
day’s work. “You get blowed up or you 
don’t” was his cheery epitome as he stood 
at an open window of the wheelhouse and 
stared at the hard gray sea. The nipping 
breeze, with the edge of winter to it, could 
not make him shiver. He had been sea- 
soned by twenty years of trawling in all 
weather, blow high, blow low. He desired 
to be obliging and to spin a yarn, but not 
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about himself; so he was moved to remark, 
after long cogitation: 

“There’s a red-headed, cross-eyed boy 
that you ought to look up when you go out 
on the Dover patrol. I forget the name, but 
they'll very likely find him for you. In my 
opinion he’s a lad that has had what you 
might call a bit of real expe rie nee. You 
might even say it was excitin’,s Upon my 
word, he’s had a fair lively time of it. 
Blowed up in five different trawlers, one 
after another. Yes, and twice he was the 
only survivor. He told me last time he 
comed home on leave, between disasters, 
that he o t get time to feel acquainted 
in a vesse | before she nudged a mine and he 
was swimmin’ for it with nobody or there- 
abouts to keep him company. He gets fished 
out and carried ashore and signs on in an- 
other trawler, same as a matter of habit. 
There’s a lot in getting used to it. Of course 
it is well known that you can’t drown a lad 
what’s both red-headed and cross-eyed, and 
the only way to get rid of him is to hang him. 

“This one’s mother begins to feel wor- 
ried for fear he may get hurt or something 
happen to him. Women are nervous by na- 
ture, as you well know. Getting blowed up 
five times isn’t so remarkable, of course, but 
being the sole survivor of two crews does 
seem quite odd.” 

In pairs the group of trawlers moved at 
their measured gait, mile after mile, the 
coast vanishing in the mist. When a sweep 
wire parted, caught on a rock or a sub- 
merged wreck or a fragment of a shattered 
German submarine, it was quickly spliced 
and passedoutagain. Themenwhowatched 
at the winches had learned by a sort of in- 
stinct to know when the wire felt the pull 
of some obstruction, a mine or otherwise, as 
an angler feels the tug at the end of his line. 

It was a more diverting sort of fishing 
however, than one can ever find with rod or 
reel, even when in pursuit of the silver tar- 
pon or the leaping tuna. Such pastimes as 
these are likely to seem a trifle tame after 
watching the sweep wires slash through the 
water all day and catching sight of a mine 
or two surging up between the ships, quarry 
hauled from the bottom to be finished with 
a bullet instead of a gaff, 

The Ishmael of the Seas 

There were other signs of war, of a 
vigilant activity man nifold and unceasing, 
which re minded you tl hat the enemy was 
no more than a few hours’ distant as steam 
could traverse it, almost a matter of minutes 
as the aircraft sped from coast to coast. 

flotilla of British destroyers foamed 
past in column, going thirty knots on some 
private business of their own, scouting per- 
haps, in response to a signal that the Ger- 
mans were out on mischief bent. 

A huge seaplane, ie a winged boat, 
droned overhead, steering straight toward 
the Dutch coast, and it was to be inferred 
that U-boats were her particular ambition 
and that her crew had bee ntraine din bomb- 
ing as a fine art. 

Two submarines plowed in from 
northward, decks afoam, the heads of their 


the 


officers visible above the steel weather 
screens of the tiny bridges. They were com- 
ing off cheerless, desperate patrol, no 


doubt, but the seaplane turned to hover 
high above them until sure of their identity. 
The submarine has no friends. It takes the 

chance of being bombed on gener: al princi- 
ple s and seldom waits to make recognition 
signals when far off shore, but discreetly 
ducks below. A hard existence, this subma- 
rine patrol in dead of winter, but its officers 
would be nowhere else for worlds—a race of 
men wonderfully evolved by modern war, 
like the fighting aviator. 

There is a British admiral who com- 
mands a coast and sea from which the 
valiant little trawlers and drifters set out in 
the service of their country. When an- 
other of his fleet was lost, not long ago, he 
took occasion to write and send to the skip- 
pers of his patrol and mine-sweeping ves- 
sels this personal appreciation: 


“It is with very great and most sincere 
regret that I have learned of the loss of 
H. M. Trawler , With all hands, blown 
up by a mine. During the two and a half 
years that I have held this command I 
have never failed to respect and admire the 
devotion to duty and the seamanlike abil- 
ity of the trawlers attached to the coast 
In spite of tempestuous weather, 
fogs, mists, and so on, though usually over- 
gunned and outranged by the submarines 
they have engaged with, with few comforts 

Concluded on Page 26) 
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on board and the knowledge that they have 
no water-tight compartments to keep them 
afloat, yet they are seen day after day to go 
out to their duties with the one idea, to de- 
stroy their country’s enemies whoruthlessly 
prey on helpless ships, showing neither 
honor, manliness nor self-respect in their 
cruel and brutal attacks 

**We have lost some of our brother sea- 
men from the dangers of the sea and some 
from the violence of the enemy, but the 
same magnificent spirit continues, and I 
wish to express to all who serve in the 
Trawler Force my whole-hearted thanks 
and pride for what they have done in the 
past, and my faith in their actions in the 
future. 

“It may well be said of our trawler skip- 
pers what was said of one of the first sea- 
men of the world’s history: 


To tread the paths of death he stood prepared, 
And what he greatly thought he nobly dared.” 


It is not to be taken for granted that the 
work of the fleets of North Sea fishermen as 
a naval reserve has been limited to mine- 
sweeping even during this later part of the 
war. These are militant vessels and crews, 
with their own very positive notions con- 
cerning the freedom of the seas. Just how 
many German submarines have been de- 
stroyed, by and large, is a question that 
Great Britain prefers to veil in conjecture, 
and for very good reasons. But certain 
admiralty records that were placed at my 
disposal would indicate that the fishermen 
of the North Sea have played their part in 
the campaign with a brave and deadly efti- 
ciency. These are episodes gleaned at ran- 
dom, and they seemed much more real and 
vivid after visiting the ports from which 
these craft sail. 

a irst of the lot is the tale of the drifter 

, bound out on special duty. There 
was a flat calm, with a smooth sea and a 
summer haze. A submarine was sighted on 
the starboard quarter, steering northeast at 
a speed of ten or eleven knots, with part of 
the conning tower visible. The skipper 
of the drifter was below, at tea in his cabin; 
and it is a well-known fact that nothing 
short of a call to general quarters will sep- 
arate a British shipmaster from his tea at 
eight bells in the afternoon. He came on 
deck, sighted the enemy and rushed to the 
wheelhouse, putting the helm hard aport 
and shouting to the crew to stand by. 


Rammed and Sunk 


Now tiis drifter was scarcely a war ves- 
sel, except in the eyes of its men, who had 
a sublime confidence in their one gun. 
Therefore the skipper, full of courage, tea 
and toast, gave the order to steer straight 
for the enemy and bawled into the engine- 
room tube to give her all the speed there 
was. At fifteen hundred yards he shifted 
the course to sheer off, and opened fire at 
this range. 

The first shot went over. The sights were 
lowered fifty yards and the second shell fell 
short only a few feet. The third shot hit 
the submarine—a smashing bull’s-eye on the 
port side of the deck. The submarine then 
altered her course about four to six points 
to the eastward, and fire was continued by 
the drifter until two more shots had struck 
the enemy. 

“I saw these shells bust,” reports the 
skipper, “‘and the range was the same as of 
the other hits. The submarine heeled over 
tostarboard and exposed her side to the later 
shots. We still kept up the fire, but at re- 
duced range, as we were speedily approach- 
ing the enemy. We could see the conning 
tower sink below the surface and the port 
bilge keel came into view below the water 
line as the submarine sunk. A big wash 

came up and the last six rounds from our 

gun were fired into this wash at a range of 
about six hundred yards. The submarine 
took about one minute to sink after heel- 
ing to starboard. 

‘When my crew last saw the wash we 
were practically on top of the spot, and the 
men sang out to one another, ‘Hang on, 
she is going to bump!’ However, no shock 
was felt, though we were right in the wash 
caused by the sinking. Shortly afterward a 
lot of oil came to the surface. A depth 
charge was dropped over the spot and ex- 
ploded satisfactorily. We circled round the 
place and presently other drifters arrived 
on the scene, and we cruised there for an 
hour, but nothing was visible. The whole 
engagement lasted about fifteen minutes.” 

It was a fishing trawler that came into 
port with another story of excitement while 
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at her trade in the middle of the North Sea. 
“We were in company with twelve Scotch 
trawlers from Granton and Aberdeen,”’ re- 
ports her worthy skipper, ‘‘ when consider- 
able commotion was observed among the 
trawlers, who lifted their trawls and closed 
in on my ship. I was informed by the 
Trawler S—— that she had seen a subma- 
rine alongside an Aberdeen trawler about 
nine miles to the southwest. I ordered the 
other vessels to keep clear of me and to 
carry on as if they were trawling, and I con- 
tinued trawling myself but altered course to 
thesouthwest. At four-thirty P.M. the trawl 
was hauled and again shot. Two hours 
later two trawlers were seen overhauling 
us on our port quarter, and a submarine 
evidently chasing them. We continued 
trawling until the submarine was about 
five hundred yards off, and then, considering 
that she was in as good a position as I was 
likely to get her, I ordered the fishing 
gear cut away, and then brought the sub- 
marine on my port beam and opened fire at 
five hundred yards.” 


The Skipper’s Busy Day 


“ The first shot missed, but the second and 
third took effect on her fore deck. She was 
evidently taken by surprise, before she was 
able to submerge. After the first hit she 
was seen to list heavily to port, which list 
she kept up until she finallysank. The result 
of the fourth shot was not seen by me, but 
the gun crew claimed it as a hit. After she 
had sunk I steered for the position, and 
the leading seaman, who was standing by 
the depth charge, reporting oil on the 
water, I ordered him to drop the charge. 
We remained there until dark, and then 
having no spare trawling gear aboard I de- 
cided to return to port.” 

This was rather unhealthy business for 
the submarine, and others of her kind 
should have heeded the lesson and let these 
zealous fishermen severely alone. Another 
U-boat, however, was rash enough to tackle 
the Trawler R——, and here is how the 
aff air turned out: 

‘At nine o’clock on Friday morning a 
steam trawler hailed me, saying: 

*“*Cut your gear away and run for it. 
There is a submarine three-quarters of a 
mile away and she has sunk a smack, and I 
have the crew on board.’ 

“‘T said ‘All right, thank you,’ and I also 
asked him the name of his ship, but could 
not understand what he said. I then towed 
my trawl about fifteén minutes longer, but 
thinking we were too far away from the 
smacks we started to haul the trawl up. 

**I was bringing the vessel round before 
the wind and had all but the last twenty 
fathoms of our trawl in when the winch 
would not heave any more. I then jumped 
off the bridge and asked the mate why the 
winch was running back. He replied: 

***T don’t know, skipper. The stop valve 
is opened out full.’ 

“T tried it myself and found it fully open. 
I then went and asked the engine man if he 
had full steam on, and he said: 

“*The steam is all right, skipper.’ 

“We reversed the winch and it hove all 
clear again. We had just finished hauling 
our net in when the mate caught me by the 
arm and shouted: ‘Skipper, a submarine 
close aboard of us!’ 

‘I then saw the submarine no more than 
a hundred yards off our starboard quarter. 
I called out: 

**Hard a starboard and a tick ahead!’ 

“Then I ran aft, taking a gun’s crew 
with me, and opened fire. The mate came 
and said ‘Right, skipper!’ meaning that 
he would take charge of the gun, but I told 
him to go on the bridge and keep the sub- 
marine astern, as I had her where I wanted 
her. My first three shots hit the sub- 
marine, and my fourth shot caused an ex- 
plosion, throwing up a flame from four to 
five feet, which was seen by all on deck. 

“I then fired four more shots, during 
which time the submarine stayed not more 
than a hundred and fifty or two hundred 
yards away. After my e ighth shot we saw 
him disappear, and then we steamed round 
but could not see anything, and continued 
to do so until daylight, and then we saw 
large patches of oil on the water. I am con- 
fident that this submarine had become en- 
tangled in the after part of our net, as we 
lost several fathoms of it, and this was what 
jammed the winch. It was also the cause of 
the submarine’s coming to the surface so 
close to us and remaining there.” 

For this exploit the skipper was awarded 
the Distinguished Service Cross; and the 
mate, the Distinguished Service Medal. 
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Similarly honored were the skippers of 
two sailing smacks who had a spirited en- 
counter, which was related by one of them 
as follows: 

“When in a position about seventeen 
miles southeast from S—— two German 
submarines were sighted. They both ap- 
proached the smacks on the surface. One 
of them came to within three hundred yards 
of the , and waved with a flag for the 
vessel to come closer to him, at the same 
time firing with a machine gun, the smack 
being hit many times, but with no casualties. 
This smack then threw out her small boat 
to abandon ship. In the meantime the sub- 
marine had submerged and come up again, 
within a hundred yards of the smack. One 
of the German officers came out of the con- 
ning tower and hailed the skipper, telling 
him to leave the smack, as he intended to 
torpedo it. 

“The skipper then ordered fire to be 
opened on the submarine. The first round 
of the smack’s gun missed, but the third 
shot hit the hull of the submarine just 
forward of the conning tower and burst, 
presumably inside. The submarine imme- 
diately disappeared and it would appear 
almost certain that she was destroyed. 

“The second submarine, showing only 
her periscope, had gone to the eastward of 
one of the other smacks. This second sub- 
marine cruised round with her periscope 
above water while the smack kept steering 
a course to bring the periscope ahead when- 
ever it could be seen. The submarine finally 
submerged about a half dozen times, finally 
being sighted on the starboard bow, about 
two hundred yards distant, emerging from 
the water so that at last the whole of her 
upper deck and the conning tower could 
be seen. 

“The skipper put the helm hard over so 
as to bring the submarine on the smack’s 
broadside. A round was then fired from the 
smack’s gun, which hit the base of the con- 
ning tower and exploded, blowing pieces of 
the submarine into the water on all sides. 
At this moment, or within a few seconds 
after, a torpedo passed under the stern of 
the smack, missing her by about six to ten 
feet, afterward coming to the surface and 
running some considerable distance along 
the top of the water before it finally sank.” 





Nautical Complications 


“On being struck by the shell the sub- 
marine took a slight list to starboard and 
plunged down, bows first, disappearing so 
quickly that there was no time for a second 
shot at her. The last seen of her was the 
after part of the upper deck. The smack 
which had engaged her started for the spot 
and large bubbles were seen coming up 
from the bottom and an increasing smear 
of oil.” 

Excellent shooting by the crews of these 
smacks, and a singular lack of discretion on 
the part of the submarine commanders! 

For a series of nautical complications, 
please consider what befell two steam 
trawlers in a part of the North Sea where 
the merchant vessels go their appointed 
ways and doggedly run the risk of being 
torpedoed. One of these cargo steamers had 
been blown up by a submarine and was 
sinking by the head. Her plight was de- 
scried by another small freighter, which 
quixotically bore down to rescue the crew 
instead of bearing off at full speed to save 
her own skin. Alas for her good intentions! 
The U-boat let go another torpedo and 
thereby bagged the second ship. 

Meanwhile Trawler Senior One had 
seen what was going on, and her skipper 
decided to take a hand in the shindy. Jam- 
ming ahead for all he was worth, he caught 
the submarine unawares while it was firing 
the torpedo at the second steamer. The 
trawler’s bow drove straight at the conning 
tower and rammed it hard and fair. So 
violent was the collision that the plucky 
trawler’s stem was twisted to one side, at 
which she backed up, surged ahead again, 
and reieased a depth charge where the sub- 
marine had frantically sought cover under 
water. 

Trawler Number Two now came hustling 
up, and between them they dropped more 
packages of explosives until they were satis- 
fied that the submarine, after being rammed 
and blown up, would trouble them no more. 
There remained the two sinking steamers 
and their crews to be picked up, by way of 
making it a busy afternoon. When Trawler 
Number One was put in dry dock it was 
found that her bottom was scarred along 
its whole length, to show where she had 
stamped the submarine under 
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An actual photograph of Thomas Chalmers of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company singing in direct com 
parison with the New Edison This is the famous 
tone test which proves that the voices of artist and 
instrument are indistinguishable. 

Over 30 great artists have conducted these tests; 
more than 2,000,000 people have attended them. 
And in not one instance has a listener been able to 
note a shade of difference between the two rendi 
tions Not one has succeeded in detecting when 
the living voice ceased and the instrument con- 
tinued alone. 

Mr. Chalmers one of the world’s greatest baritones, 
has scored a tremendous success in his réles this 
winter. His interpretation of Valentine in Faust is 


acclaimed by the critics as one which will oc« upy a 


prominent page in the history of operatic music. 
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T was in response to a strongly felt demand that 
we recently concluded to offer the Official 
Laboratory Model in a walnut cabinet, in addition 
to the popular Chippendale. To tell you how we 
developed the cabinet, which is pictured on this 
page, may throw some light on the methods of 
the Edison Laboratories. 

We began by asking the country’s leading makers 
to submit designs. Forty different sketches were 
offered. After a careful inspection we rejected 
twenty-five. That left fifteen; every one of them 
a handsome model. But we wanted the best, the 
most beautiful cabinet possible to secure. So we 
had fifteen different models actually constructed, 
one from each sketch. A jury then weighed their 
respective claims and finally the model you see 
was selected. Thus thirty-nine designs were re- 
jected that the most beautifully proportioned 
cabinet of its period might grace your drawing 
room. 

This process of elimination characterizes every 
step in the manufacture of our instruments. 2400 
different materials, for example, were tried and 
rejected before we finally found the best material 
for the diamond stylus reproducer. 


See the new William and Mary Model at your 
dealer’s. Price $265 (in Canada add duty). 
Send for our magazine “Along Broadway.” It’s 
packed with interesting musical information, in 
addition to data about 


The NEW EDISON 


“The Phonograph with a Soul” 
THOMAS A. EDISON, INC., 


I 
Edison Re-Creations should not be played and cannot be played properly on any other instrument. If 
arch work would be able to make 


Orange, New Jersey 


they could be, the manufacturers who seek to profit by Edison's rese 


tone test comparisons, such as we have made with the New Edison before two million music lovers, 







































































— welded together as in- 
separably as a blacksmith 
welds together two pieces 
of wrought iron, 


—that characterizes the 
ironclad unity of the many 
layers of many powerful 
little cords in ‘Royal Cord’ 
Tires; 


—this pilus the equally 


lires for Passenger 
Cars, Motor Trucks, 


Votorcycles, Bicycles, 
and Aéroplanes,— 4 
Tire for Every N 

se F 


complete 


of carcass 


Beyond the well- 
recognized superior 
‘Royal Cord’ elas- 
ticityand resiliency, 


—beyond the ac- 
knowledged su- 
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‘welding 
and tread. 
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preme‘Royal Cord’ mileage, 
—beyond these are the 


exclusive design and con- 





**Use your car, 
passenger or com- 
mercial, more and 
more to relieve 
the transportation 
pressure on the 
Nation’s railroads 
and merchants’ 
delivery service.’’ 
SAMUEL P. COLT 








struction of ‘Royal 
Cord’ Tires, over- 
coming all-too- 
common over- 
heating and tread- 
separation. 


United States Tires 





Are Good Tires 
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Test after test of the 
most stringent kind—tests 
which would practically 
never be made in ordinary 
touring experience — have 
demonstrated that the 
‘Royal Cord’ is beyond 
question the supreme tire 
of cord construction. 


Put it to the test. 


United States Tubes 
and Tire Accessories 
Have All the Sterling 
Worth and Wear That 
ke United States 
Tires Supreme. 
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LETTERS FROM THE 


ith what wraps we had, on the shelves of 
the couchette compartment—three men and 
a woman. Te two others were an Amer- 
ican ambulance man, who had gone South 
on the matter of a commission, and a bossy 
middle-aged Frenchman. Why we three 
Americans let him dictate to us I do not 
know, unless it was the fact that he was in 
his own back yard. He dictated how much, 
yw little, ventilation we might 
have. He dictated that I should not snore, 
and I, wakened, lay | and mee ly listened to 
his snores for half an hour. 

The compartment growing too stuffy for 
American lungs, I rose and went into the 
corridor to see whether I could get a breath 
of fresh air. I gave it up for humanity’s 
retched all along the floor lay 
wrapped in their fur coats, their 
heads pillowed on kit bags. Far up were 
my Chasseur Alpin and his friends, lying in 
a picturesque heap of dark and light blue. 
These were the unlucky, who had been late 

vi g for couchettes ; and this w: as the 





or rather hc 









Sake. Str 


officers, 









' 


uxe! 
y Frenchman dictated the hour 
vhen we shoul 1 wake up. The porter ap- 
peared at the door and the Frenchman dic- 
tated that he should not fold up the top 
couchettes. What was the use when we were 
retting near Paris? We worms were about 
turn, when the Scotcl engineer entered. 
He had brought along only a light overcoat 
by way of a wrap, and he had found that 
floor was too drafty for health; so 
he had been standing up allnight. Obeying 
the Frenchman, we left the top couches 
down, and he turned in under my ulster for 
an hour’s nap. So, in a gray, humid, cold 
November morning, we came into Paris. 
















Paris, November 25th. 

y from the heart of the 
civilized world for nearly four months. 
Chance travelers, coming down to Italy, 
had described to me the new American 
invasion, saying that Paris had become 
almost a Yankee town: and indeed, be- 
fore I left in August, I seemed to meet an 
old acquaintance every time I ventured 
on the boulevards. had expected, there- 





> heen away 


fore, a recrudescence of old gayety the 
cafés more lively, the theaters and cinemas 


more crowded—their repressible American 
whooping it up a little, war or no war. 
Never bas the issue so disappointed my 
expecti iti . There is a kind of grimness, 
] American 
colony nowadays—a state of mind that has 
communicated itself to the newcomers. 


a sense of reality, about the 


The Cocktail Almost Extinct 


In the first two years of the war the 
Americans perm: ane ntly resident here took 
their war work, if not lightly, at least wit 

good spirits and aki nd of 





I sen se of a anon 
They were helping France in every 
they knew; they were tremendously 
sympathetic; but, after all, it was not 
their war. 

All that is « 


them ! 





The young men 
khaki; toa 
ner past useful mili- 
tary age, hav places as interpre- 
ters, as Y. M. C nd Red C ross workers. 
Women who fe rmerly merely dallied with 

eir workrooms and the hospité ils have 
buckled down to their eight hours a day. 
All this leaves small time for gayety al d 


mong ne nto 
great extent the 
} 





people on special 


service or ed_ officers they 


late 
th 


+ 
ris, usually so busy 





hat they have little 
n l vw. There was s tende ney, 
otice able } las at summer, for loafers in khaki 
» hit up the pace at two or three famous 
irisial Arend The: hard on 
that. On the whole, rican invasion 
has rendered Paris, if anything, a little 
more dour and determined in appearance. 

Circu have worked with the 
policy of the army. The alluring cocktail, 
chief temptation of the American on the 
] be had no more in appreciable 
France now manufactures no 
and of late the importation 








sat down 









tances 





ose, 1 






quantiti 


n or wh 











g AS, 

of those liquors has s been forbidden. The 
gin stoc k is virtua y all gone; not once in 
a blue moon can one find a café with the 


basic material for a Martini or a Bronx. 
Whisky is now growing scarce; soon the 
tempting Manhattan will tempt no more. 
Champagne cocktails and various mixtures 


(Continued from Page 16 


of French brandy are the rounder’s only 


hold. At the famous bars I have mentioned 
before custom is falling off to such an extent 
that some of them talk about closing for the 
war. 

And when you do find a group about those 
bars the conversation is not about things 
frivolous and trivial, but mostly about what 
they intend to do. Billy, who has run an 
ambulance off and on since the second year 
of the war, is in re and visits among 





us for a day or so while he awaits his orders 
to the se hool of acrobatics. Bob has his 
brevet as a chasse p fe; he drops in during 


+ types seat s leave , grar ted that 
he may complete his kit before proceeding 
to the Front. 


A Popular Piece of Furniture 


Johnny, wearing a captain’s uniform in 
spite of his yray hairs, is beyond military 
age; but he speaks the language perfectly, 
even the latest Parisian slang. So he be- 
came an interpreter, until it was discovered 
that his knowledge of the people and their 
business methods eminently fitted him for a 
job in the quartermaster’s department. He 
stops only between trains. He is on his way 
to hurry up a consignment from the South. 
Harry is still wearing his ambulance un 
form and hanging about a little Sinsonse- 
late while he waits to see whether he is 
going to get the commission to which his 
education and his year’s experience in shell 
dodging with a jitney car entitle him. If 
he fails in this he is going into the ranks. 

The American over here means business. 
His external appearance, his revised way 
and manner, prove that. 


AMERICAN FRONT, December Ist. 

I am doing a turn with oratory for a 
week, talking at the various Y. M. C. A, 
huts to the American soldiers. This eve- 
ning, after two changes of cars, I was 
dumped down on this hotel, in a certain 
town of Northern France, centering a dis- 
trict of camps. The hotel, I could see at 
first glance, is going through one of those 
periods of hectic prosperity and of general 
strain which have at intervals struck all 
hotels in Northern France since the great 
war began. It has a tiny lobby and office, 
a fair sized dining room and two floors of 
simple chambers upstairs 

A time-expired guidebook of ante-bellum 
days tells me’that the price for pension 
which means room and board—used to be 
eight francs a day. The guests, I suppose, 
were mostly commercial travelers or deal- 
ers up for the cattle market. It costs more 
now; and yet, when I consider the increased 
price of commodities, I cannot greatly 
blame pleasant white-haired madame the 
landlady for assessing us three or four 
francs fora bed. At dinner to-night we had 
three sittings, and an overflow dined at a 
table with a turkey-red cloth, set in the 
lobby. 

I write now at that table, by the light of a 
suspended oil lamp. On the other end an 
American lieutenant, who arrived late and 
very hungry, is eating an omelet, which he 
managed to wheedle out of madame after 
the dining room closed. There is a large 
porcelain stove in the — of the Hype! 
this evening, when the air is full of chill 
humidity, it has become a uleia y he ilar 
piece of furniture. Grouped about it now 
are two army chauffeurs, a lieutenant of 
engineers and a Y. M. C. A. worker, toast- 

g their hands and feet. For the rest, thi 
tiny room, its windows hermetically dark 
ened to balk the ente rprise of hostile air- 
craft, is littered with kit bags, little wooden 
kit trunks, military fur coats, helmets, gas 
masks and miscellaneous paraphernalia. 

I shall fare a little better than the rest 
The correspondents have established a mess 
upstairs, in what usec 
lor of the hotel; so I need not struggle fora 
place in the dining room. However, I mus 
lodge three in a room, fortur 
separate single bed. I used to laugh at the 
Northern French custom, initiated I be- 
lieve from the Germans, of sleeping un ider ra 
young feather bed. As I deposited my bag 
and Soohead over my qué arters t} Is evening 
that style of cover looked very good to me. 














to be the ladies’ par- 
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Decembe r 2d 
Between mid-afternoon and “‘lights out” 

I was rushed round in an automobile 
four speeches, and I pity the sorrows of the 
poor candidate. In fact, they have rushed 
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WAIR 


me so fast that the recollec I 
lready jumbled in my mind— I 
remember the Y. M A. huts as a con 

posite of low board buildings, witha popular 
stove in the middle and a ¢ 
a land-office business in cigarettes, choco 
ate and chewing gum, at one end. The 
. M. C.A. has not quite fi 

f 


t ’ 
oO 


stops are ¢ 





| 


hed its str 





g wtrttes enc such as stoves and luxuries 
such as reading matter; but it has done 


measurably well, I take it from a two-days 


inspection. 

Work is the order of all the daylight 
hours in these short winter days: but whe 
night falls the weary soldier hurries over to 
this common assembly room for a look at 





such magazines and illustrated newspa 
as may have reached camp, for a smo 
and for a chance to talk it over. 

I have not seen American soldiers, a 
body, for many years; meantime my \ 
sion on military affairs has adjusted its« 
to the British Tommy, the French a 
Belgian poilu and the Italian peasant 
soldier. And I was struck to-day, ever 
time I entered one of the huts, with the 
size and physical quality of the Americar 
men. They are the finest, most upstanding 
specimens that any nation among the Allies 
has sent to France. 

They make eager and responsive au 
diences; they are keen to hear about the 
war from anyone who has seen it. They 
have fallen already into the routine mind 
of the soldier, whose horizon on this infi 
nitely great struggle is bound to be limited 
The average man in the ranks knows less 
about this war than the average man at the 
rear. The local newspapers do not help our 
soldiers much, since few of them read 
French. And indeed, that very good pro- 
vincial newspaper published in a city not 
far away could not possibly meet the sud- 
den demand —even though it were published 
in English—on account of the limited 
paper supply. 








At the Battalion Mess 


The English-language newspapers of 
Paris reach this rather remote section of 
our camps in limited quantities. After 
every talk my cicerone had to tear me 
away from an eager group, eac h waiting to 
put his own pet question about the war 
its causes, its technic and its general con 
dition. 

Last night, beside a roaring porcelain 
stove, I talked late with the other corr 
spondents. When I entered my room and 
lighted the kerosene lamp I found not 
man but two asleep in my bed. I was 
developing the indignation proper to the 
circumstances when I noticed their clothes, 
neatly folded on chairs at one side. The 
were American lieutenants. I remembered 
then, that a lot of newly arrived officers 
had been dumped down on us during the 
afternoon, 

It did not seem fitting, somehow, that 
defenders of the country should be turned 
out into the cold for a mere civilian’s com 
fort. I was preparing to sleep under m 
ul ster on a sofa in our private dining roon 
whe . I peony “~" one of the correspond 
ents had gone to Paris. I stole his bed, ir 
turn, and all was well. 


ye 


December 4th 

Two dinners at the messes of battal 
officers stand out in my memory of the past 
twodays. The first lot of them were housed 
in a most picturesque old farm building 
the edge of a village. Madame herself, wife 
of the peasant proprietor—now mobilized 
cooked dinner at an open fireplace 
kettles hung from a crane. The food w 
good—‘*‘ but French,”’ remarked the officer 
in ee A However, we had Americar 
baked white bread and apple pie—all t 
from a mess near by that had an America 
army cook. 

None of these officers, I found, had ever 
been in France before the war; and the 
little ways of the French people were 
new and amusing. They couldn’t under 
stand, for example, why madame, accom 
modating as she was about other thing 


should not serve the vegetables with the 
meat course. This canon of that ritual 
which the French make of dining alv 





amuses or puzzles the outlander. I tried 
once to get the waiter at a certain famou 
little French restaurant to break the rule 
He refused, with a superior haughtiness 
Continued on Page 31) 











Men are 


interest in dress. 


taking a new 


It’s the military impetus! 

Shoulders back; head up. 

Apparel right. 

Shirts must not be s 
ed in material or 
in making. 


skimp- 
slighted 


Fit and comfort in a shirt 
certainly lend a lot to a 
man’s carriage. 

The Emery Shirt lets you 
square your shoulders with- 
out binding, without span- 
ning your chest. 


ur OWN 


You can get 4 
sleeve measure. 
The skirt or tails are cut 
full length and stay put. 
IemeRY shirts are drafted 
on ‘‘custom’’ lines—for fit 
and comfort—and not to see 
how many we can cut out. 
Neckband is smooth and 
true to size. Pre-shrunk! 
The shirt is perfectly bal 
patterns mate hed: 
in the shoul- 
ders; in the cuffs 
EMERY workmanship, fin 
ish and style are gratifying 
to men of critical taste 
Look for Gamay when you 
buy shirts. Pay $1.50 up; 
At better- 


anced 
in the front; 


insiik, $5 toSl0. 


ha 


verdasher 


W. M. Steppacher & Bro., Inc. 


Shirts 
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The New Food Product 


L EBE is a compound of evaporated skimmed milk and vegetable fat, a pure, wholesome food. We 

take fresh, sweet, pure whole milk and extract the butter (or animal) fat, replacing it with vege- 
table fat—highly refined cocoanut fat. Hebe contains a minimum of 7.8% fat, and 25.5% total solids. 
Hebe has been tested and recommended as follows:— 


for (Noffee 


Hebe gives coffee a tempting, golden-brown color and enhances 
its flavor. Hebe helps to make delicious cocoa and chocolate. 


for (Nooking 


Dilute Hebe with pure water to the richness desired. Use it in all 
recipes for soups, oyster stews, gravies, sauees, creaming vege- 
tables and fish, making custard, cookies, puddings, desserts, etc. 


for 7Nereals 


Pour Hebe, diluted or undiluted as preferred, over corn flakes, 
wheat flakes, puffed grains, porridge, oatmeal, etc. Cereals 
cooked with Hebe are most appetizing. 





You may live in a section where Hebe cannot be obtained. 


As production increases, the needs of your section will be supplied through your loca! 
retail grocer. 


THE HEBE COMPANY, GENERAL OFFICES, SEATTLE, U.S. A. 


Guaranteed to be pure and wholesome 
















Continued from Page 29 

that branded me at once as a barbarian; 
and ever since he has taken my tips like 
tainted money. 

It proceeds— and this I told the officers 
om the economy of the French in regard 
to fuel. The humble French housewife, be- 
yond the memory of man, has kept only 
one stove cover working at a time; and 
1at domestic habit has become fixed, even 

the luxurious establishments of the rich. 

This mention of French economy in fuel 
arted us on the burning question—rather 
the freezing question—of the hour. The 
French, amused by our little ways, say we 
are the greatest wood burners they ever 
heard of; the American Army wonders how 
the French ever live through a winter! 

It is a question of climate and of accli- 

France is never smitten with 
ard arctic cold which sweeps our 
1e winter weather is mostly just 

a touch of misty humidity that 
he chill into one’s bones. Now to 
such a climate one grows inured. It isso in 
San Francisco— which is much warmer in 
winter than Northern France, but does have 
‘ uch of that same chill humidity. The 
acclimated native goes about quite indif- 
ferent to weather. Most of the houses have 
neither heating stoves nor furnaces; on 
exceptionally cold days the native simply 
ghts up the fireplace and is comfortable. 

The Easterner shivers the first six months, 
calling the interiors positively arctic; grown 
é nated, he never notices the chill again. 
( the other 1, the Californian going 
East for the f time stifles in the tropic 
nteriors Dy which the people of the snow 








arives t 














vuntry store bodily warmth to meet the 
coid out of door 
Getting Acclimated 
The French are a mated to cooler ir 
teriors than ou! Being economical and 
close-living, they save on fuel by all kinds 
of devices. For one thing, there are the 


feather beds, which I have mentioned be- 
fore. These keep one toasting warm all 
night. For another thing, they are far less 
areful about ventilation than we—and 

Y Again, they go 











ventila 

for \ cI sony 

Che r, Vigorous and in 

aining, 1 or 
so; th ith winter under 

range conditions. Just now many of 
them feel like that soldier on leave who 
made an excursion to the birthplace of 
Joan of Arc and remarked that he didn’t 
wonder she let her burned to death! 





No sooner were they established than the 








vl arose ‘tor stove an unprecedented 
lantit of stoves. The f | fortunatel) 
at hand—France has plenty of forest. 


and ripped 
juantities ol stovewood as to 
ze the French. ‘‘One would say,” re- 


at they 1 ntended t ‘ 


Squads of axmen got to work 





their way across the ] 
Madame herself, being al- 
wed charily that Americans need much 
before that 

Fine, stal- 
vife of asoldier, 
in her own way, 
as been a mother to this mess. When first 
came they found in each room a bunch 
ywers, bought or begged from the flower 
of her city neighbors. She mends their 





thought 











tockings, sews on their buttons and cor- 


rects their French while she laughs at it. 


For,”’ as she said to me when we parted, 
the French and the Americans are as 
er mess we came through bit- 

Fi ir, for the we a bring- 
t I of 0 our native winter. Through 


long board shack with dimmed 
came into the presence of a 
ing at rows of tables and 
yrously gh spirits after a 
\ the frost oy air. The officers 
were seated in a little room partitioned off 
from the rest; but they y ate the same fare 
eat pie, good white read, 1 mashed pota- 
oes, apple pie and real American coffee. 
This sounds common} oie e probably; only 
one who lived for months on foreign food, 
it] war bread, can know how good it 











s one bit of variety: 
as we were sitting down an orderly 
ig mess and, duly 
iments of the captain, 
gave us a mess of wild boar’s flesh killed 
that day. 


In this country the 





rived from an adjoinir 


resenting the com] 





’ wild boar has become 
a wartime nuisance. He hangs out in the 


thickets, from which he makes his forays 
against growing crops. Once the sporting 
tendencies of the native gentry kept them 
down; but since the war began they have 
enjoyed great immunity in their night 

raids. And some of our men, waiting for 
oe or for billets, have taken to the 
sport. 

You use a blunderbuss of a shotgun, 
loaded with buckshot of exaggerated size. 
So armed, you wait in a path of the thicket 
while dogs range it, driving the boars ahead 
of them. You have only a momentary 
chance to shoot when the boar jumps across 
your path. The captain who headed the 
party that day got no boars, but the 
corporal who went with him got two. 


December 5th. 

There’s a great shortage of civilian doc- 
tors in France. The medicos are mobilized, 
up to the age of forty-five, as army sur- 
geons. Of course many of them have been 
killed, and under wartime conditions the 
schools are not turning out men to take 
their places. Even the older men have 
volunteered in large numbers for base hos- 
I ite ial service. Just now only five thousand 
physicians are available for the needs of all 
civilian France. It is bad enough in the 
cities, but much worse in the country. 

A country physician needs good physical 
strengih and means of transportation. Both 
of these essentials are lacking to the old 
fellows, who are doing the best they can in 
the small towns. The district in which the 
American Army finds itself camped has suf- 
fered exceedingly from lack of medical at- 
tention. Work as they may, the four or 
five old-line practitioners cannot possibly 
cover the region. Peasants have died up 
here because the doctor could not be broug ht 
in time, and old chronic diseases have 
fared badly. 

So the American Red Cross, while wait- 
for patients of our own blood and 
breed, has arranged a system of caring for 
the civilians of the region. It was done, I 
may say, with the hearty approval of the 
resident physicians, who have been worry- 
ing their hearts out over the situation. At 
various villages we have established dis- 
pensaries, where the peasants or towns- 
people may come once or twice a week with 
their ailme nts and troubles. Squads con- 
sisting of a Red Cross doctor, a nurse and 
a aaues make constant rounds, attending 
to the walking cases in the dispensary and 
visiting the bedridden. 

The job is not all altruistic; by this 

eans we keep watch over contagious dis- 
ease, so guarding the health of our own 
army. Again, we have looked out for the 
ultimate interests of the French physicians 
Attendance is not given free The nurse 
carries with her a cash can, into which the 
patients are supposed to drop something 
when the consultation is finished. This 
money will be used for the relief of French 
physicians’ families orphaned or impover- 
ished by the war. 








The Adventures of Madame V. 


Yesterday, since my speaking engage- 
ments came late, I made the rounds with a 
regular crew. The doctor, up to three or 
four months ago, was a state physician in 
New York. The nurse, Madame \V., was 
transferred from the regular French hos 
pital service at the Front to our Red 
Cross because she speaks perfect English; 
she finished her education at Oxford. Like 
thousands of well-educated Frenchwomen, 
she entered a nurses’ training college at the 
beginning of the war, was graduated and 
went to work at the Front. 

Since then she has had her roof carried 
from over her head by a shell; she has 
worked twenty-four hours a day in the 
periods of the great attacks; she has gone 
back with retreats and forward with ad- 
vances. She was perhaps the first woman 
from the outside world the people of Noyon 
saw after their deliverance, for she entered 
the town with the advanced hospital units 
“Tt was really embarrass ing, ”’ she said 
““men, women, children, of”? 

I learned only incidentall; 
band, an eminent scholar in time of peace 
and an officer in the 
missing for a year. All this came out as we 
whirled in an American jitney machine 
through winter fields, through picturesque 
French villages, which looked od« 
how, with their filling of tall, uniformed, 
easy-moving Americans. 

The doctor, bundled in his fur coat 
against the icy blasts, took up the conver- 
sation in his turn. The French peasant is a 











war, has been reported 


some- 
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new and entertaining type to him. He was 
just beginning to learn that the individual 
of this species is as cagy as a Scotchman or 
a Cape Codder. 

“When we first started,” he said, “I 
thought the dispensaries were a failure 
The first time round we had no patients at 
all. That seemed odd to me, because we'd 
been officially informed concerning severa 
old chronic cases. The second time we had 
patients— but people with slight or imagi- 
nary ailments; still nothing serious. It 
wasn’t until the third go that the real 
invalids began to send for us. You see, 
they were trying us out to find whether 
there was anything phony in our proposi- 
tion! There’s the town now,” he added as 
we came over a hill. “In the first house, 
there, I performed an emergency operation 
on a kitchen table two weeks ago— patient 
doing nicely.” 

We established ourselves in a little room 
with a bijou stove—a concession to Amer- 
icanism—round which we fairly wrapped 
ourselves. We had not long to wait for our 
first and only walking patient at that stop. 
He was an extremely aged peasant, gnarled 
and knotted with work and rheumatisn 
However, it wasn’t the rheumatism that 
bothered him just then, as he explained in 
the oe of the country, which even 
Madame V., from adifferent part of France, 
had some difl ficulty in understanding. It 
was something that itched all the time! 


A Common Complaint 


‘Make him show his shoulder,” said the 
doctor. “‘Aha. Ask him whether he has 
slept in a bed the soldiers from the Front 
have occupied.”’ 

He had. And “soldier itch!”’ said the 
doctor. Whereupon madame, who has had 
much to do with that complaint in the 
military hospitals, gave him straight d 
rections in French about bathing, boiling his 
clothes and his blankets and disinfecting 
the house, while the doctor measured out 
pills. She talked to him as one does to an 
erring child. 

“We cure that in three days in the hos 
pitals,”’ said madame when he had dropped 
his contribution into the can and gone h 
way; “but he'll never follow directions, | 
suppose.” 

A long wait, during which we hugged the 
stove; then arrived a little French boy ina 
black blouse, begging monsieur the doc tor 
to see his mother, who was in bed. We 
trailed along a silent, almost deserted 
lage street to a neat interior. A great fire 
place, with a mante Ipiece of black old wood 
at least six feet high, occupied one side of a 
dark room; on the shelf of the mantel were 
ranged sacred Images, a crucifix, some very 
ugly modern vases containing dried grasses 
and two or three pieces of old copper glaze 
ware, which roused all the collector in me 
At one side of the room was a recessed bed, 
»a cupboard, on which lay a woman with 
a severe face = two black braids. | 
played with a puppy, which had burrowed 
into the ae ashes of the fireplace, while 
the doctor and the nurse made their low 
voiced inquiries and their diagnosi 
‘Simply a case of acute jaundice,”’ said 
e doctor as we left. 

That was for the day in this hamlet; 
I cannot c: exactly a town. Farm life 
in France is organized on its own peculiar 
a dozen American soldiers, giving 

irst impressions of France, have 
mentione d the wide uninhabited spaces and 
the multiplicity of very small towns. The 
French peasant, unlike our own farmer, 
seldom lives on his land. He dwells, for 
sociability, in a little town with two or 
three hundred other farming people 
Thence he goes forth to cultivate hi 
meadow, which may lie two or three kil 
meters out of the village 

We visited a succession of these hamlets 
where we attended to a little boy with a 
rash, a woman with a crisis of digestion 
and an old lady with acute rheumatism. 
We hurried back to our first stopping place 
for luncheon—we had brought along our 
provisions, and madame cooked them for 
us over our busy little stove. After luncl 
eon we motored into a fair-sized town, wit! 
a mairie and a communal school. And the 
first person we spied was a portly man, ina 
long frock coat and a tall hat, running, and 
with his hands in his pockets, A top hat is 














system; 


me their 








a rare sight in France nowadays; so 
turned to look at him. 
That can’t be an ee but the under- 


taker,” t said Madame “I am afraid the 


poor old lady is de mat” 


Conciuded on Page 33 






Waste 
is 
Treason- 
Fight with fuel. 


The Government asks you to save 
coal—and suggests the use of weather 
strips. 






Saving heat is saving coal for your 
Country’s sake at a time when fuel 
is vital to the winning of the war 
‘Leaky”’ windows and doors repre 

t a treasonable waste. Common 
prudence as well as patriotism di 
tates stopping this waste. Weather 
strips will pay for themselves in re 
ducing your coal bills. 





By accurate calculation, the crack 
and crevices around one window 
equal a hole in the wall a foot long 
by an inch wide—a dozen leaky w 
dows represent a hole in the wa 
foot square—which your furnace 
t » fight If your water pipes spring 
t’s an emergency and you 
call for the plumber. 

1 your doors and 
1 weather strips, and 
your furnace will save the price of 


] 
has 


ee ths uir | 


them over and over again. 
Put 
Monarch Metal Weather Strips 
1 your doors and windows be Ise 
they best meet the test aor Aa ither 
conditions. They are weather tight, 
weather-proof—they fit, they hold, 
they last and keep on last 











Adaptable t idow r door of ar 
or shape I id buildings 
W have 8 ale office and «6185 
v " t nt es throug! I 
United § : Look in your t pl 
book for ir name and number If tl 

no representative in your vicinit writ 
i we will make you an estimate on 
window or re without obligating 
i ani | 
Monarch Metal Weather Strip Co. 
4100 Forest Park Boulevard t L 
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METAL WEATHER STRIPS! 


are | 
Conservation 


Weapons 
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Printin grap ers 


_ I’ the trial trip is to a battleship, or the hill-climbing test is to auto- 


mobiles, the Warren Top Sheet is to printing papers. 
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It is proof of performance! Proof of standardization. 


The top sheet of paper in every case of Warren’s Standard Printing Papers is 
printed at the Warren Mills with engravings of different character and different 
screen, ‘This proves what the paper will do under ordinary pressroom condi- 
tions, and what the artist, engraver or printer has a right to expect from it. To 
prove that “Warren’s Standard Printing Papers’’ will print —we print them. 


It takes the guess-work out of planning and executing printing. Instead of say- 
ing, This paper ought to print,’’ it says, This paper wz// print and here is 
proof of just how it prints.’’ 


Not a case of Warren’s Standard Printing Papers leaves our mills until its work- 


al 


vility on the press has been demonstrated by practical test. Warren top sheets 

bear a number corresponding to the number of the order on which the paper 

was made. If the top sheet doesn’t print to standard, the case isn’t shipped. 

The Warren Suggestion Book is another graphic proof of how Warren Stand- 

ards print. A great variety of beautiful art and commercial subjects, in black 

and colors, are printed on Warren’s Cameo, Warren’s Lustro, Warren’s 

Cumberland Coated, Warren’s Silkote, Warren’s Printone and the other differ- 

ent Warren’s Standard Printing Papers. Because it saves time, trouble and 

money in planning and executing printed matter you ought to have a copy. Its G 
extreme usefulness is a handsome reward for tke small effort of requesting t. 

Sent only to buyers of printing, printers and engravers who ask for it on their 


business letterhead. 


S. D. WARREN & COMPANY 


200 Devonshire Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


Constant Excellence of Product 


























(Concluded from Page 31) 

“Very likely,” said the doctor. “A vio- 
lent stroke of apoplexy,’ he explained to 
me. ‘‘It occurred the night before our last 
visit. There really wasn’t anything to be 
done except show them how to make her as 
comfortable as possible. She’s the first 
patient we've lost.” 

Their forebodings were accurate, as we 
found when we reached the dispensary, 
where a small queue awaited us. For house 
visits we had an old woman, bedridden for 
thirty years, a little touched in the head by 
her infirmity— wherefore she wanted to 
know emphatically why American medicine 
did her no more good than French—and the 
janitor of the communal school. He, a 
gray-mustached old veteran of 1870, had 
one of those colds on the lungs that threat- 
ened pneumonia and, at his age, a quick end. 

His little bright-eyed anxious wife did the 
honors, complimenting Madame V.—who 
wore our American Red Cross uniform 
on her excellent French! She followed us 
down to the door when the consultation 
ae over, inquiring anxiously whether we 
had dared tell the whole truth before her 
husband. Or was it worse than we said? 

“It will be worse,’’ cautioned Madame 
V. severely, ‘‘if he doesn’t do exactly as we 
have ordered and stay indoors.” 

“Ah,” sighed the wife, ‘“‘but he is such a 
child—and such a gadabout!”’ 


The Wiles of Suzette 


We stop ped one of the few isolated 
farmhouses in the region, where an infected 
finger gets attention at every round of the 
ted Cross car. The patient here was a 
farmer’s wife, working the home while her 
a fights for France. She pie reed her 

nge +r with a thorn last October and blood 
ott ng had set in. It was a question, at 
first, whether it hadn’t better be ampu- 
tated; but the doctor, at her earnest desire, 
decided to have a try at saving it. And 
saved it he has, though it was a narrow 
squeak. 

A grateful, decent woman of character 
she was, and she showed it in her severe, 
intelligent face. As she sat before the 
hollow of her great kitchen fireplace, backed 
by a beautiful a fire iron of the kind for 
which antique dealers struggle, she made a 
wonderful picture—all France in her stern 
beauty, her quiet air of resignation and her 
courage 

We had just established ourselves at the 
next stop when Suzette burst into the room, 
lighting up everything. Suzette is sixteen; 

e has a marvelous pair of big, long-lashed 
brown eyes, features as clean as though 
carved, and anair like that of a wild creature 
caught and half tamed. The dispensary 
crew knew Suzette. She drives the collect- 
her father, who owns the 





ing wagon for 
village creamery 

“She’s here to put something over on 
us,” said the doctor in English. ‘Ah! 
Didn't I tell you?” 

For Suzette, her great eyes wandering in 
her « hare acteristic expression of a wild thing, 
was talking French rapidly to Madame V. 
% ill, madame—ah, it is fright- 
ful! So ill he cannot mount himself to this 
place. So he stops at our house; and if 
madame and monsieur the doctor will come 
down there—and you cou lc 4d send your car 
to wait for you there 

“Aha!” said Madame V., addressing us 
in English and controlling her expression. 
‘That's what ails the little lady—the car!” 

“‘She has a crush on our military chauf- 
feur,” said the doctor. ‘“‘Every time we 
come it’s a new trick! Very well; we must 
humor the natives. Tell her it’s all righ it; 
tell him to run the car down to Suzette’s 
and wait. It will be good for his French, 
anyhow!” 

Suzette gave us a backward glance of her 
g, untamed eyes as she left the room, 
which shows that she suspected our insight 
purposes; then we heard her racing 
down the-stairs— heard the whir of a jitney 
engine starting. 

After cleaning up the dispensary we vis- 
ted a peasant house—and wae h a house! 
Really it wasn’t a house at all, but a barn, 
packed with hay and feed. Within, right 
and left of the entrance, and under a 
separ ate double roof, stood two cabinlike 
structures, so old that the oak beams were 
k. The doors had primitive hand- 
wrough t latches and hinges; and they were 

carved crudely with deeds of the saints. 
How many centuries old they were only an 
antiquary has the right to guess. 

We entered one of these doorways. The 


He is very 


} 


nto her 





apartment within was beamed with the 
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same old black oak, which seemed to have 


gathered the smoke of centuries. Opposite 
the great fireplace was a bed let into the 

wall—a cubbyhole bed, with two doors to 
guard one against dangerous night air. 
From the feather-bed covering appeared a 
man’s face which seemed as old as the oak 
beams. Two old women, in shawls and caps, 
rose from beside the fireplace at our en- 
trance and stood bobbing. 

“There’s nothing the matter with him 
except the weakness of extreme old age,” 
said the doctor. *‘ And he’s a little wrong in 
the head too.” 

As soon as he saw us he began to pour 
out symptoms. I was getting up a conver- 
sation with the old women by the fireplace 
when I heard Madame V. say: 

“But that couldn’t possibly be! 

“Tt couldn’t!”’ came the cracked voic 
from the bed. “Sacre!” 

He rose from beneath the feather bed, 
the tassel of his nightcap shaking, and 
closed the doors on himself. That wall had 
become simply an oak panel, with two 
heart-shaped openings to prevent its oc- 
cupant from suffocating. 

““He behaves like a child!” said one of 
the old women. “If monsieur the Amer- 
ican doctor will tell us what to do, and will 
leave us the medicine, we will attend to 
Jules.” 

So we left medicine and directions, and 
went back to the house of Suzette. Our 
patient was there, an old man, very miser- 
able with sciatica. Glancing through the 
doorway of the dairy office, where we held 
this consultation, I beheld Suzette and our 
chauffeur, sitting on stools beside the great 
fireplace, in intimate conversation. 

“Where do you live? Where did you 
just come from?” asked Madame V. 

‘Up there—by the barn,” said the 
patie nt, indicating that barn we had just 
vis sited where Jules had shut himself in. 

“If you could walk down here you could 
have walked to the dispensary, couldn't 
you?” demanded Madame V. 

‘But certainly; only Mademoiselle 
Suzette told me to wait here for you,” said 
the patient. 

“Aha!” said Madame V. 

Through the doorway floated the voice 
of Suzette: 

“Mais vous parlez bien—c'est ca—c'est 
une corde . Dites-le, c’est une corde! 

“C'est une corde,”” came the voice of our 
military chauffeur. 

I peeped through the doorway. Suzette 
and our chauffeur were playing Cat's 
Cradle. 





December 7th 
Yesterday afternoon I walked, on my 
own responsibility, to a little village near 
our town where a platoon of infantry and 
another of machine gunners have their 
quarters; a pasture not far away they use 
for their training. The village looks as 
old as the Roman Empire; the stone saints 
carved in the walis of one little hut, where 
six of our soldiers have established bunks, 
cannot date later than the thirteenth cen- 
tury. Thereis alsoa little Gothic church 
“A thousand years old!”’ said one of our 
men. It looks all of that, though Gothic 
was not invented a thousand years ago. 
When I came among them, at the edge of 
the village, the machine gunners were rest- 
ing in the lee of the haystacks and the in- 
fantrymen were ge tting the ir critique. They 
were gathered in a circle about the sir platoon 
commander, while a French lieutenant told 
them what was wrong with their work and 
an interpreter translated. 


Unexpected Meetings 


contrast. 
SeTIOUS- 


om ese three formed a pretty 
The American was a big, sandy, 
feand chap, New England American all 
through. The French instructor was of the 
Pyrenees, where France blends with Spain; 
he had a dark face, all fire but all determi- 
nation too. The interpreter was a Fle mish - 
French blond, broad-h eade d and thi set 
The interpreter transiated the capt tain’s 
flow of French to our platoon comm: i r, 
and he translated from classical Eng 
to United States—like this: 

The interpreter: ‘‘He says that your 
men did not go fast enough through that 
barrage. There is the point where they 
must advance with a " 

The platoon commander: ‘You hear, 
? The barrage belt, you remember, 
was in that hollow. You didn’t hit it up 
fast enough there. Of course, when it is a 
real barrage, you'll be doing nine seconds 
and then some; but you might just as well 
sprint in practice and get used to the pace!” 





ll speed. 





EVENING POST 


After exhausting my untrained legs in 
following the machine gunners through a 
hypothetical advance, I strolled back into 
the village; and there I was hailed by my 
own name. I could not place the stalwart 
bronzed boy, in signal-corps uniform, who 
came from a doorway with his hand out- 
stretched, until he mentioned a certain 
American moving-picture company. Then 
memory arrived with a rush. 

In the spring before the great war began 
I had something to do with producing a 
moving-picture show. To a lost old New 
Jersey town we imported forty stage cow- 
boys, with broncos, chaps, sombreros and 
similar trappings, and gave a faithful imi- 
tation of the Wild West. Buckley, here, 
had the accomplishment of “‘dying off his 
shoot him with a blank cartridge 
and he would do a realistic fall backward 
while the horse galloped on _riderless. 
Because of which, he got ten dollars a day, 
while the rest drew five. 

I have had unexpected meetings like 
this every day. Already, at division head- 
quarters, I had found a college mate serv- 
ing as a captain in the quartermaster’s 
department, and a budding American play- 
wright with whom I used to range Green- 
wich Village in charge of billets for the 
staff. Day before yesterday who should 
come down the stairs of our hotel but a 
red-headed youth whom I last saw across a 
tennis net, engaged in putting me out of 
a scrub tournament. He is a sergeant of 
engineers now. He had a few hours to wait 
in town, so we went to luncheon together; 
and some of his remarks deserve repetition. 


horse”’ 


Glad to be in the Ranks 


“T’m mighty glad I came,” he said; “it’s 
a great adventure. I didn’t know anything 
could be so interesting. Except for the 
weather just at present, I’m crazy about 
France and the French. I’m glad, too, that 
I’ve come in the ranks. You know I applied 
for a commission on the ground of militia 
experience, and they turned me down. 
felt rather sore; but I’m more than recon- 
ciled. I’m not thinking of the army as a 
career; and this way I get so much closer 
to the people—and, really, to the war. 
Yes; I prefer the ranks!” 

Scratch anywhere among the French of 
the north and you turn up a human story. 
Now there’s Henriette, for example. 

She has been assigned by the hotel to look 
after the correspondents. She brings our 
morning coffee, cares for our rooms, keeps 
our fires supplied and waits on our table. 
Her hours are very long; war is a time of 
hard work. But she is always mightily 
efficient and absolutely cheerful. Henriette 
has just turned nineteen; she is black 
eyed, black-haired and warm of expression. 
Her younger sister, just as pretty for a 
blonde as Henriette for a brunette, is 
chambermaid on the floor above. 

Henriette served me a late dinner last 
night; and, standing by the sideboard, tray 
in hand, she told me about her family and 
the war. 

They lived in a town between Verdun 
and the border. Her mother was dead; the 
family consisted of her grandmother, her 
father, and two brothers, younger 
than she. The Germans invaded that part 
of France, occupied their village and seized 


a sister 





the town dignitaries as hostages on the day 
before war was declared. 
Her father, a territorial, got away to his 


regiment. He was one of four brothers, all 
mobilized. This left the family in the hands 
of the Germans. All that autumn, Henri- 
ette says, the two young girls worked by com- 
pulsion, grinding wheat for the conquerors 
And aftera year the family was repatriated 
through Switzerland; but meantime the 
youngest boy had died. At Lyons, where 
they rested for a time, the other boy died. 

Then the two girls and the grandmother 
went to live with relatives in a town near 
the Front. Last year the Germans 





began 


constant air raids on that town; the time | 


came when the grandmother could stand it 
no longer. Sothey drifted back here, where 
the girls got places in the hotel. 
kind of experience for them; in peace their 
father is superintendent of a factory. 

Of him they had no news until they 
were repatriated. Two of his brothers had 
been killed. One of them was his favorite; 
to avenge him he had volunteered for the 
first line. Twice wounded and sent back, he 
considered his duty done; and he is now 
road mending again with his old territorial 
battalion. 

‘“*The war had done more than enough to 
our family!” said Henriette. 


It isa new 
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One Pipe-Smoker’s 
Letter That We 
Can’t Publish 


It was postmarked Salch 
was written on the back of a map of the 


Yukon country 





iket, 

















The writer of the letter told us in sing 
larly unrestrained language of an it lent 
in the Diddyrod country which he thought 
would interest any pipe-smoker He had 
traded what he considered a worthless clain 
for a package of Edgeworth Tobacco and the 
“ sourdot wha got the clai fr fo 
the Edgeworth took eighty thousand lars 
out of the ground what | didn’t know was 
in i 

This real letter from a real man makes us 
believe that the characters in the Alas 
stories we love to read are drawn pretty ac- 
curately from life Dll day oer Syphon 
lar sport, doesn’t kick at the little trick Fate 
played upon him, but writes us to praise the 
t for which he had traded a valuable 
cla i 

He doesn’t overpraise Edgeworth 

Phere is no exaggerated pretense that he 
got the best of the transaction, and in tell 
ing us that he liked the tobacco he doesn't 
try to write an advertisement and lag in 
words like “aroma” and “mellow-fragranet 

Lk simply took his 
pen in hand te say that 


it was good tobacco, 





jualifying the word 
good with certain 1d 
yective whose usage 1s 
more common than ap 
proved 
We wish that we were 
ible to get tin 
Sib Tit MIVINNCIN, 
quality into our 
own descriptions 
of Edgeworth To 
bacco that some of 
it mokers do in 
he letter they 
write u No doubt 
other tobacco mar 
icturers get lettes 
from oker too And 
doubtless they are made just as happy by 
them, but the letters we get from L-dgeworth 
smokers certainly do warm our heart 

If you have never smoked Edgeworth, we 
will be glad to send you samples of both 
forms in which it is mad samples that you 
can oke at once or keep n irl ind use 
when the spirit \ yu 

One man we know sent for these Linple 
and after they came, he decided he was 
pretty well pleased with his old brand, so 
he put the samples in his desk drawer and 
didn't even try them 

Iwo weeks later he was working late, and 
ran short of tobacco Hle was as userabl 
é you Can Imayine, kk king iway it h 
empty pipe until he bethought himself of 
those Edgeworth samples in his desk 

Out they came, and either because he was 
starving for a smoke or because Edgeworth 
really is a superior tob », he liked it so 
well he has clung to that brand eve ince 

So, the il Ss we send ou ma i\ 
, lif e time Ata rate they can't 
d pou i,and you may like them 
imme! 

Ldgewort oO two for Plug Slice 
ind Ready-! be It I une tobacco 
in both t but Plug Shi prey 1 for 
t pipe by t er, who “‘rul 1 
t pal of | | Ready-Rubbed 
as the na l idy for the pipe 
Yo i { bot nal che | 
for ‘ f ts you better 

| Rea l bed and Ed rth 
P ‘ L« vhere ny 

+ i Al t i ! 

lof Ready-Rubbed 

| ! Lat & Bro 

{ i + ‘5 ae | | i Va 
~ I il namie, pl ti 


To Retail t Tobacco Merchants: If yout 
yply Edgeworth, Larus & 

t 1d Vo a om iT two 
ton of any size of the Plug Slice or 
Ready-Rubbed b prepaid parcel post at 


ce VO would pay jobber 
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Health 





j ~ without drug- ‘ 
} YW taking. If youneed § 
: Y a natural, gentle laxa- 
' > 
f at tive, just eat,¢ ach day,a de 7 


; licious bran mufhin made from 4 
7 Pillsburys | 
Health Bran ; 


The 
the right ame 
plush the d ed 


larger, cleaner ar 


er flakes sub L 
fr hage to ac : 


laxative effect 


Ther y 
printed on the 
breakfast a) 
‘ Dor 
it--try it--forget medicine— use 
TH BRAN and 


tipation 


Pitt = HEAL 


vd -t n 


Insist Sete Pillsbury’s 
Large Pachage 


4 15c 





(Except in Far West) Py 

i r grocer cannot supy u, send 8 
fe atu ized package (the 10c add &3 
tiona ! wrapping and postage) % 
kd 

Department *) 


re 


wo. 


Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 


Minneapolis, Minn 
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FIDDLER’S GREEN 


as a lady of the Re naissance would have 
thrilled toasonnet of Peter Ronsard’s. 

It might have been a word dropped in- 
advertently in a café, though that was 
improbable. It might have been the skill- 
ful tracking of the police, or the wily 
diplomacy of astool pigeon pumping Morris 


Sachs. No matter what it was, the fact 
was patent. They were trapped. 
The high racks and desks of the subur- 


ban post office rose on either side of them 
with the dim unreality of a theatrical set- 
ting. In the corner the iron safe lay, a huge 
one of whose sides swung loosely 
open, inflated from the explosion like an 
alderman’s paunch. Cement lay crumbled 
on the f , as about an unfinished house 
The circular spot of the electric torch jabbed 
into the recesses of the strong box, like the 
searchlight of a battleship probing a clump 
of trees. It snapped out suddenly. Ryan 
whispering. 
It’s a fair 


cube, 


loor 


was 
said. ‘‘There’s 


in front and 


finish,” he 


three of them bearing down 
one coming round in the back.” 

Be lle whi ped a minute re volver from 
her bosom. “Tchak!’’ Olsen murmured 
He caught her hand. She put it away 

“Listen,” he told Ryan. ‘Wrap Belle’s 
scarf about this jimmy and tap the rear 


man in the head with it. Get Belle away 
There was a fumbling at the front door. 





‘No! No!” she murmured fiercely 

‘Do you hear me?” His voice had be 
come as hard and cold as the metal on 
which he worked. “Hey! Wait a minute!” 
he shouted. ‘“There’s no use us all going 
up. You stay on the outside.” 

‘I won't!” she snapped back at him. 

There was a rattle at the door. 

‘Rush her, Dave eo 

‘I won't be rushed,’ e said suddenly. 

‘ll go; and I'll be wi oooh outside for 
you.”” She pul lled his head down and kissed 
him **Good-by , old boy!” 


There was a crash of glass outside. 
**Good girl!” 

He walked slowly toward the front of the 
and fumbled at the 
‘It’s all right!” Olsen 


locks 


told 


othice 


the police , 


He made his way fumblingly to the glass 
door Outside, the officers looked ; one 
another, puzzled. He flung it open. “Come 
n! He waved his hand as though wel 


coming guests into his home. 





Reilly, the lieutenant, stepped forward. 
‘What do you mean ‘Come in’?” He 
had never before faced so imperturbable a 
prisoner as this 
‘It’s all right. Come ir 
They followed him pell-mell toward the 
wrec ked sale 
‘Where's the rest of the gang?” Reilly 
demanded 
‘What rest of gang?” 
‘Don’t be a fool!” Reilly snorted. 
Where’s the others?” 
*There’s no other I work by myself 
nce Paroni went to jail.” 
The detective lieutenant trode to the 
back window 
*MacShane!”’ he bellowed. There was 
no answer ** MacShane He vaulted 
through the open back window. ‘‘Com«e 
here, you!” he roared at Olsen. He pointed 
to the limp form of the detective huddled 
beneath the casement. ‘‘How do you ex 
plain that?” He ran his hands over the 
mar ‘A crack on the bean,” he decided 
“Well, what about it? 
Mayle 9 wyvested Olser nnocent! 
he bump his head against the wall in the 
dark.” 
here was a faint chugging of an auto 
mobile in the distance It changed to a 
purring, as of a monstrous cat. It roared 
like a far-away trair 
Reilly swore and turned to the cracks 
mar we got you, my son. And I'l 
give straight tip: It’s up the river 
for you 
| been always curious about up the 
river,”’ Olsen replied stolidly. “I hear a lot 
ibout it. Maybe I like it there. Nice and 
quiet, with no policemen butting in.” 
You son of a gun! Re lly looked 
him with a grin. You son of a gun!” A 
note of amazement came into his tone, and 


gled with it was the 


‘You son of 


mit 
miration. 


tone of a big ad- 
on 
a gun! 


a1 


a four and a half years—a five-year 
term for a third-degree burglary, with 


time manumitted for good behavior—Jérn 


Olsen abode in the dreary prison house at 
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Ossining. Sunsset and moons rose. The dun 
evenings of autumn went and the pleasant 
saow of winter. Came the sapphire dusks 
of April—and July, hot as a great furnace. 
Four times went the cycle about, and a half 
turn. Dynasties changed and war raged,and 
life pulsed by and love fermented, in the 
world outside; but within was the stolid 
repetition of stolid days. As near death as 
possible that state is: “ Without ale; with- 
out disputation,” says a Gaelic poet, speak- 
ing of the Land that is not Life; ‘ without 
the belling of the wolfhound on the hills, or 
the wind upon the heather, or the slinking 
of the badger through the furze.” . 

There is this that is terrible about ¢ rime: 
There is a brief and parlous life, and then the 
death of the prison; another momentary 
spell, ghoul-ridden and ghost-haunted; and 
again a death; and comes repetition after 
repetition, until the ghastly travesty of liv- 
ing ends, and the corruptible body becomes 
corruption, and that which actuates it dis- 
appears. But there knowledge ceases. 

Came the day when Jérn Olsen stood 
outside the walls, a free man—his huge 
shoulders huge as ever, but now muscle- 
bound where they were supple and 
lithe; the smile gone from his face. There 
were others with him, also, newly risen, 
with the old problem of free will and pre- 
destination facing them like wolves. There 
were some blinking dazedly at the sun, like 
newborn infants; there were others savage 
and sullen, like unchained dangerous dogs; 
there were others with peace and glory on 
their faces, as on the faces of those who have 
been nigh unto Emmanuel 

He sat opposite a tall, thin, pale-faced 
man on the train down. Unconsciously he 
studied the small hands, the feet, the aqui- 
line contours of his features, all the minute 
signs of race and breeding which the prison 
routine had been powerless to kill. The pas- 
senger looked at Olsen with a half-amused 
smile on his face 

‘What have you been up for?” he asked 
suddenly, with that queer twitching of 
mouth and half opening of lips. “‘ Taking 
a crack at a man?” 

*“No,”’ Olsen replied slowly; 
crack at a safe.” 

“Oh, then you'll go up again!” 

Olsen looked at the man, with his eyes 
half his head on one side, like a 
pedigree dog puzzling out the expression 


once 


“taking a 


closed, 


on a human’s face 
“Oh, | know!” laughed the other bit- 
terly. ‘I've been up four times myself. 


And I expect to go up a few more before 


I'm through. I'll forge a few more names 
and you'll crack a few more safes, and 
we'll both be up again.” 


The Swede was looking with an intense 
interest at the man opposite, Like some 
dramatic throwback on a cinema screen, he 
saw his own youth—his desertion by his 
fancy-free mother; the harsh work of the 
foundry; the limited horizon of his ambi- 
and dreams. And this man! The 
wastage, he thought in his shrewd mind 


tions 


the wastage of background and the wast- 
age of education and training! He felt a 
little bitter. If only he 


‘When you look at it,” the forger con- 


tinued, “‘the percentage of it makes you 
laugh. A year’s high jinks and five years 
in the pen. Reckon up your year’s high 


and 
see 


balls and meals against the dirty water 
the stinking food in the and 
you come : 

There was sense to that, certainly; but 
somehow this mere mercantile view of the 
matter did not move Olsen extraordinarily. 

‘A man wasn't born to be a jail-bird,” 


prison, 


where > out 


the forger exploded ‘I'd rather be a 
laborer on a farm, with a couple of kids 
and a good thick girl for a wife, and a 


chance of living without a policeman always 
hunting you round, getting up in the morn- 
ing for your “ iy’s work and going to bed 
tired after it, than be the cleverest crook in 
America. T hat’ s life!”’ 

“Why don't you?”’ Olsen asked. 

“Why don’t we?” The forger laughed 
sardonically. “We come out ready to go 
straight. We fall in with one of the women 
we knew—and the first thing is the old 
game again. You may hold off for a while, 
but they'll get you going in the end.”” He 
swore bitte rly. ‘*There’s not one of them 
would help you out and put you on the 
right way. Not a damned one!” 

He looked out at the green Westchester 
country, dew-spangled, flowery, alive with 
birds. Again came his vitriolic laugh. 


“Oh, Don’t 
worry !”” 
‘Maybe so,” Olsen agreed. ‘‘ Maybe so. 
But his jaw had taken a firm tilt, and 
there was something in his eyes that burned 
in a steady blue flame. 


you'll be up here again! 


iv 

ITHIN the huge station at Thirty- 

third Street people were coming and 
going in queer crisscrosses that suggested 
the intricate evolution of troops. The col- 
ored porters, with their red caps, fluttered 
hither and thither like strange tropical 
birds. The hollow tones of the megaphone 
reverberated to the high-domed ceiling. 
There was the deep clanging of bells. There 
was the grinding of wheels. 

‘Then, when you get down to Long 
Island’’—Belle Foliott was speaking 
**vou've got to forget all this. And the | 
way you can do it is to get married and 
have some kids. It’s the only way!” 

Olsen was looking at her, with pain in 
his eyes. 

“Forget it!’’ she commanded bluntly 

‘There was nothing between you and me 
We were only pals. 

“Wading River Express!” 
ghostly note of the megaphone. “ 
ton; Cold Spring Harbor 2 

‘There’s your train.’”’ He 
ward to “Cut out 
Jérn.”” She shook his hand 
would. ‘‘Good-by, old boy; 
ber—wife and kids.”’ 

She marched stiffly across the concourse 
and gained the street. Aimlessly she wan- 
dered down toward Ninth Avenue. She 
turned suddenly into a doorway marked 
Family Entrance. She slumped into a 
chair in the dingy sitting room. Her hands 
fell limply on the table. 

““Oh, hell!” she breathed savagely. And 
then she laughed. “Bring me some brandy,” 
she told the frowzy waiter. ‘‘ Not a pony 
a drink!” 


vest 


came the 
Hunting- 


leaned for 
the mush, 
as a man 
and remem- 


kiss her 


Vv 

WAS running back from Bridgeport in 

the Barnacle Goose; a long starboard 
tack and a short leg to windward; slow 
work, sailing full and by. The slim thirty- 
two footer was cutting through the swell 
like a plow turning up a furrow. An early 
June gale had lashed the Sound into a 
seething caldron the day and night before, 
and I had lain over in the Connecticut 
town, on the way home from the Brooklyn 
yacht yard, to give it time to abate. A 
very clear sky, with the water blue as a 
withac urling white foam like the snarl of « 
dog. Old Field Point rose up before us, 
and little by little the dun breakwater of 
Port Jefferson appeared. The wind fresh- 
ened off land, a tricky sou’wester. Young 
Patrick, eighteen, blond, lank, sometimes 
caddie for me, sometimes mate of the 
was lying forward, coiled up between jib 
and mainmast. 

*“We'll take a reef,” I decided. 

We lay to and knotted the reef points 
bound taut the halyards. 

‘Take in the spinnaker and put on the 
spitfire jib!’’ I shouted. 

We cut into Mount Sinai, seuppers down. 
The long cross-tacking had put me out a 
matter of hours, and already the full force 
of the neap tide was pouring through the 
inlet like a stream from a fire hose. The 
deep, shell-strewn channel seemed to flash 
before like a flying belt. Puffs of wind 


sloop, 


us il 
struck at us like the jabs of a boxer’s wove. 
On the right was the sandy white beach. 
On the left, a flurry of blue water, where 
the tide met the waves of the Sound. In 
an eye flash I saw a great figure in flan- 
nel shirt and riding breeches, standing 
ashore, watching the fight. But I had no 
time to look at him. I was too busy at 
the tiller. 

‘Keep an eye 
young Patrick. 
bottom off her.” 


told 
want to rip the 


out forward,” I 
don't 


He crawled over the starboard bow. 

*“‘Not a chance,” I decided. ‘‘Got to 
stand out. Hard alee!’’ 

He may not have heard me; or the 
quick swirl of the boat may have taken 


him unawares. My own eyes were fixed 
on the pocket of the sail. So I noticed 
nothing until I heard a yelp and saw young 
Patrick being swept out by the current as 
a leaf is swept along by the wind. The 
Barnacle Goose flew down before the wind 
on the tide like a racing car. As I swept by 
(Continued on Page 37 
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There is nothing you can buy which you 
can enjoy buying so much as a Columbia 
Grafonola—save possibly an automobile. 


It’s a very natural tendency to want to see, 
hear, and compare the different instruments 
you are considering. 


No matter what instrument you buy, you 
are going to be pleased with it. But the de- 
gree of pleasure you get from it will depend 
upon how complete is your assurance that 
you have bought the right instrument—the 
one that will give you the fullest measure 
of satisfaction. 


If you have a doubt as to which type of in- 
strument you want, or what kind of finish 
you prefer, you will find ample opportunity 
to decide in any store where Columbia 
Grafonolas are sold. 

With instruments priced at $18 to $250 
all before you—all ready to be played 
your contentment—you can judge the 
Grafonola by any test you wish and buy it 
with the unshaken conviction that you 
could not have made a better choice. 


Stores selling Columbia Grafonolas are 
conveniently located. 


a Gra/for 
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Here comes Mg,Reanut! ‘ 


He’s loaded down with goodies— } 
those great big,“crispy” salted peanuts, 
the kind that come in the wax-paper 
bag with the red PENNANT on it! 
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Administration and Dr. Harvey W.. Wiley stop to say many lad : Pav) 
words of praise for peanuts. . ‘4 
Pennant Salted Peanuts, “a tasty, wholesome confection.” 
Sweet savory nuts, free from skins, and selected for size and 
flavor—the very pick of the crop, in the original whole form. 
The Planters’ formula makes Pennant Salted Peanuts always . y - ‘ 
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(Continued from Page 34) 

I reached out; missed young Patrick by an 
inch; then threw overboard a life belt; 
saw it whirled along before it ever reac hed 
him. I came about. There was a hundred 
yards between us; and I saw young Pat- 
rick go down for the first time. 

Good-by, old Barnacle Goose!” I said. 

There was nothing to do except let her 
pound to pieces on the shore. I stood up to 
dive. “Stay where you are!” 

Across the channel, tearing through it 
in a flurry of foam like a power launch, 
went the man who had been standing on 
the beach. I am a fairly powerful swimmer 
myself; but I had yet to see anything like 
the way those great arms crashed through 
the water, like the paddles of a ferryboat, 
and the legs churned like a propeller, I 
saw him reach young Patrick. I saw the 
lad’s frenzied, terrified attempt to catch the 
man by the arms. I saw the swimmer’s 
left arm shoot out and catch the boy’s 
neck. I saw the right whip overhand out 
of the water and the fist land flush on the 
jaw. Leisurely he swam toward the boat, 
easily as a porpoise, towing young Patrick. 
I helped them in. The swimmer swung 
into the cockpit, hardly even panting. 

“Tf you had gone overboard after him 
she’d have been pounded to bits,”’ he said 
in a low, gentle voice. His eye went appre- 
< iatively over the graceful Herreshoff lines 
of the Bi arnacle Goose—the rake of the 
mast; the snug set of the sails. “‘It would 
have been a pity. Such a bonny sloop!” 

And so I met Jérn Olsen. 


vi 

N THAT fertile wooded country on Long 

Island, where the meadows roll down- 
ward to the sea like gigantic green velvet 
carpets; where the trees stand about in 
ordered clumps, as in the landscapes of 
some painter of a bygone school; where the 
sound washes the shore with a chiming 
swish of water and a grinding of pebbles, 
Jérn Olsen had bought hima farm. To the 
right of the reaches of his forty-acre holding 
swept a sedulously kept summer colony- 
a baroque atrocity of English cottages, of 
Italian villas, of colonial houses, huddled 
pell-mell. Across the sound rose faintly the 
fertile green Connecticut hills. But hedged 
about by a belt of great trees—poplars, 
and ancient oaks, and spreading horse 
chestnuts—the Olsen farm was hidden se 
curely as the Lost Oasis of the Sahara wastes. 

It was once a great farming country, that 
section; but the gangrene of discontent had 
set in, the blood of the farming stock thin- 
ning, and that bubble which is called a 
real-estate boom rising transparent and 
varicolored from the ta of their imagina 
tion, the owners of the land decided to hold 
it for speculation. A farmer's life was the 
life of a dog, they decided. Better to wait 
until the city people bought up the coun- 
tryside for their bungalows and country 
houses; and then—heigh-ho!—for the city, 
a snug flat on Amsterdam Avenue, with a 
gas range, and glass handles on the doors, 
and a vaudeville show or a moving-picture 
palace, belike, round the corner. That was 
life— not vegetation! 

And that snug holding which later be 
came Olsen’s was not easily disposed of. It 
was too muc *h for one country summer @s- 
tate; and for a colony, as they like to dub 
themselves, the summer cottagers decided 
it was unsuitable. It was not near enough 
toa shallow bathing beach with life lines 
and araft; not near enough to the bar of a 
country « lub; not near enough to a moving- 
picture show. So, for a song, it became 
the poage « of Jérn Olsen; and it followed 
out the destiny the Great Gardener had 
decreed for it—lengthened out into flowe r- 
topped potato ridges; rose here and there 
into pygmy forests of bearded corn; budded 
for ten acres into a kitchen garden tended 
by two immobile Chinese, whose limp blue 
blouses and pagodalike hats were the sensa- 
tion of the village. 

Here, a gnarled orchard petaled in deli- 
cate white and pink and hummed with the 
minute bourdon of bees. Up the hill, near 
the gigantic zareba of oaks and chestnuts, 
grazed two comfortable Guernseys and a 
sleek Belted Dutch. The old homestead, a 
huge relic of colonial days, built solidly as 
a fortress is built for a siege, paneled with 
curious, secret gun racks, nestled on a lawn 
that ran down to the water. And back of 
it—a crazy idea of Olsen’s own, which curi- 
ously was successful—stretched an alley of 
greenhouses, where roses were grown for 
the winter market. 

“Thinks he can farm, does he?” cackled 
the community wiseacres. “Well—by 


Jiminy! he ain’t the first one. No, sir: 
he ain’t the first one to go bust. * Fools rush 
in where angels’ ’’—the delicate compliment 
those whiskered old scoundrels paid them- 
selves—‘“‘‘ fear to tread!’” 

Passed a year, and the unparalleled news 
went about that the Swedis h giant was mak 
ing money on the venture. 

“Hear you m: - a tidy parcel of money 
out of that there old place of Strong’s ”* one 
of the Davises hailed him on the road. 

“Not so bad,” Jérn would grin. 

“Sure do admire to see a young man get 
on!”’ came Davis’ encomium. But that 
evening he unburdened himself to the local 
bar hounds to the effect that ‘ Them dirty 
foreigners come over here and take the 
bread out of our mouths. "Tain’t right. 
No, sir! I state and uphold, ’tain’t nowise 
right!’ 

Came a second season and further suc- 
cess. There was no better guaranty of that 
than the giving in marriage by old Walter 
Tucker of his daughter Mamie to Olsen. 

Tall and thinnish, blue-eyed, scant- 
haired, pallid as an egg, I can, for the life 
of me, see no attraction for Jérn Olsen in 
Mamie Tucker. I grant she was pretty in 
an anezmic way—a regularity of feature. 
There was an innocence to her that was her 
birthright as a daughter of the soil. There 
was a pertness about her that I did not like, 
which, to my mind, was a certain sign of 
shallowness. 

What a ghastly caricature of a woman 
she was compared with the splendid com- 
panion of Olsen's unregenerate days! There 
could have been no reason for this marriage, 
I argue, except the desire of Olsen to rivet 
himself to his Y life with shackles 
stronger than steel. I can’t see that he 
could have loved her; but one thing is 
assured: he cherished her and honored her 
and protected her with all the bigness that 
was in him. 

“T was talking to your father,” Olsen 
told her—‘“‘talking about marriage. He 
would have no objection if you and | - 

“Oh, 1 don’t care!”’ she cut in with a 
flirt of her head—a horrible, jarring affirma- 
tive for so solemn a moment. 

Her ideal of a husband had been gathered 
from a cinema screen—an actor with long, 
plastered black hair and a woman's eyes; a 
figure in chaps and laden cartridge belt, 
who at the end of the story would fade 
away into a turmoil of magnolia, her head 
on his pigeon breast, his eyes raised heaven- 
ward ecstatically. But back of all that you 
could see in her eye the prem me of 
shrewdness. This husky giant with the 
blond hair was on the road to riches. His 
house was comfortable. There was no 
doubt of his generosity. Soshe retained the 
movie beauty as the mate of her dreams, 
and married Jérn Olsen and went to live in 
the homestead. 

I saw much of that woman; and the 
more I saw, the less I liked her. I had, 
somehow, after the incident of the Barnacle 
Goose, gotten into the habit of going round 
to the homestead on occasional evenings. 
He would come to the door with elaborate 
courtesy as I came up, and stoop to pat my 
two Great Danes as they padded and 
snuffed and bayed round him. The dogs 
liked him, and they had no liking for an 
evil or insignificant man 

“Sit down!”’ He would bustle about 
cheerfully; with the lavish Norse hospital- 
ity he would offer everything in the house, 
from a huge dinner to a cigar. 

“Why. didn’t you bring your friends, 
Captain Bourke and the doctor?” his wife 
would ask. There was that flirtatious pert 
look in her eyes which I didn’t like. There 
was that affectation of gentility about her 
which disgusted me, “It’s so lonel ly here!” 

If there was one thing Jérn Olsen loved 
to hear me speak of more than another it 
was of the great athletic contesis in the 
city. He enjoyed the recital of the big 
boxing matches of the day, the flicker of 
gloves, the hushed ringside; sparring, fast as 
a fencer’s. What was my friend, the Ros- 
common Sheepstealer, doing now? What 
of the Hoosier Bear Cat? And about 
wrestling—had Hjelmar Johnson gotten a 
match yet? And I had been talking to 
Aberg, the old lion! Ah, there was a man! 

His wife would break in pettishly: 

“Don’t talk about the old wrestling. Tell 
us about Broadway and the plays and the 
cafés. Do you know, he will never come up 
to town with me?” 

“T send you up and I give you my che ck 
book. Why do you want me?” Olsen be 1 
chuckle. 

“He won't even come with me to the 
movies.” 
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“T don't blame him,” I told her roughly. 

I grin, now that I know Jérn Olsen's 
story, at the idea of his watching a cinema 
burglary, who had been the greatest cracks- 
man of his time; of his savoring the 
mawkish sentimentality of the screen, who 
had known Belle Foliott, the magnificent! 

“Do bring the captain and the doctor 
when you come again!’’ would be her last 
words to me, accompanied by a travesty 
of some mov ie heroine’s prov ocative glance. 
“There’s so little life here. 

I did not like that woman. And Dick 
Bourke, the nerve-shattered adjutant of 
the Connaught Rangers, my guest, and 
Doctor Kenyon, my friend—two gallant 
gentlemen if ever there lived such—liked 
her as little as I. 

vir 

THIRD winter passed and again May 

came, and the Long Island shore filled 
with turbulent visitors. The Olsen farm 
was creeping onward to the most assured 
success. Already the Swede was making 
plans for buying new lands about. The 
great shipbuilding movement had received 
its first impetus; and northward, in Port 
Jefferson, the first strokes of the freight 
<a rapidly improvised 
yards. Cubans, lazy and picturesque; black 
laborers from the South, laughing and care- 
less; sturdy mechanics from Baltimore; 
Nova Scotians, grim and taciturn—all 
poured into the sleepy village at the pros- 
pect of work and high wages. They de- 
serted the warm fields of the South, the 
feverish munition works of New Haven, the 
lazy tropic shore fronts, in that hysteria of 
movement which is one of the phenomena 
of labor. 

It brought grist to Olsen's mill, for now 
there was an outlet for all his holding could 
provide, without the freight charges and 
the risk the New York market entailed. 
He was before every competitor of his. His 
quick mind grasped situations in an instant 
and his will acted on them without hesita- 
tion. It was not every venture brought 
success; but, if he missed, he missed well. 

There was a change in him that sum- 
mer—a change from the autumn before 
He was more taciturn. There were deeper 
furrows in his face, and something dejected 
about him. His wife, too, had changed. 
She was more light-minded than ever. 

‘He sat here all winter and never said a 
word—the old sour face!” she told me. “I 
went down to Florida for a month with the 
Pickerings. Oh, say! Didn’t I just have 
the time of my life!” 

It was to some extent, I think, the disap- 
pointment of no children coming to him 
that caused those furrows. When he mar- 
ried Mamie Tucker he had in mind a tribe 
of little towheads, solemn like the children 
of the Norse, sturdy, happy and protected. 
For them he was rearing a stronghold in the 
soil, making a fortune that would endure. 
Now and again, through the generations 
one of these descendants would be con- 
structed with the selfsame atoms of mind 
and body and spirit as were in himself, and 
thus should he live again. 

Here was his ambition—and a man’s 
ambition it was—to begin a family that 
would endure in this world; be the pro- 
genitor of a sterling breed that mankind 
might be glad of. And for this life of his 
own, to live in happiness—he had earned 
that, he thought, being purified of past 
crime by the ordeal of prison—with a wife 
he cherished and who cherished him, living 
a sweet, dear country idyl, like a Pastoral! 
of Longus. 

He took his disappointment hardly, but 
silently. With that clear gaze of his he 
plumbed his wife’s shallows unerringly; but 
great gentleman that he was, he said noth- 
ing of it. Loyal to her in every way, he 
lived up to the veriest letter of the mar- 
riage bond—yes, and beyond it. There was 
one matter in which she was of value to him, 
that she bound him to the place by responsi 
bility and chivalry. He never complained 
to himself, though, of her lightheadedness, 
of her shallowness, of her captious qualities. 
Who was he, to judge anyone? A jailbird! 

During the years in prison he had thought 
little of Belle Foliott—he had thought of it 
merely as a light alliance, such as obtained 
everywhere in the dim world of the guerrilla. 
And moreover, in those days he was plan 
ning and plotting too much on forays whe 
he should get his freedom, forays that 
would be as epic in their way as the raids 
of the Twelfth Charles. And when he came 
down here the adventure of the soil hed 
shut her from his mind, and the adventu 
of marriage, which she herself had counseled. 

(Continued on Page 39) 
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low box when vou buy 
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T cannot tell a lie — 
I did it with my little 
can opener. 
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Del Monte Canned Fruits prove an irresistible temptation to » B RA N D 
grown-ups and growing-ups alike. Their supreme goodness and 

absolute purity are due to the Del Monte way of selection and Q UALITY 
packing that imprisons all the fresh fruit flavor and sun- abr, Bey 
ripened lusciousness within the can. Ss 
The red Del Monte shield on every can is your guarantee of 


quality on a complete line of canned fruits and vegetables, NILA 
jellies, jams, and preserves, catsup, olives, raisins, prunes and CALI me R EN EEN 


many other varieties. At leading grocers everywhere. C ANNED F R ( hi I Q 


CALIFORNIA PACKING CORPORATION, San Francisco, Cal. r\ N D VE GET A B ; c S 
4 a 
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7. ld ne ne elf, she did he 
wou tté 

Bu 
were ft t 
he It € 

1 tender? 
casual thing se 
as he me ‘ 
al ed € 
r eat cor 
igreed with hin 
} different 
she } } er 
i ne 1 I 

Wi I 
alive t 
Ri 1 yu 
Spe ilat { ¢ 
of pe ni ( 

The imece of I 

and ir eT t me 
tirom! Sa ce 
ate now ¢ iw ¢ 
was et r 
ra) 

It as left to him in a world 
hat has ( turned he WwW; and who 
could blame Not I! If it had not 
heen { e 1 believe he would |} 
thrown eve g up and gone forth lool 
ng f ‘ n the end returning 
» the « is the br en forger 
n the ri ed, re ning to 
he grin of Sing Sing 

It was a June night — moon at 
the d the neap tide running. I had 

ne er to Olser vith a new tin? 
ea | g vi ng a fast power 

nunting p a school of 7 poise 
a t ng a ( irpooning — ¢ 
last s A i to if. | inted 
Olser ) ) i day or two and come 
vith me 
I tl g | ” he smile 

“We ¢ ive a rT it the 
engine to 1 ] “1 know not g 
a It 1 

‘We gor 

] hear é e } re 
Airedale, as ide ne 
joined It € eT ¢ 1tnet t 
Vhere she at ng _ Ly ple 
ent. 

O} a vis ! ned he hands 

glee S to the « *Dowr 
dog, dé wn! Olsen f 

“Wel Bre r Olse ame a deep 
ice ou 1 Wel ked you down. 























He ( ¢ y the 
Dl ttl 01 i W 
s ire and g eye ard 
nrewda lace; i yu 
men wo ea ng 
vith in 1 good wv 

So this é ar’ ie vent on. 
‘Well, siste I i to know uu.” He 
pumped ! 1 and n: then held 
t his for ar i fraternal grasp 

Mr. she prot ed 

Olsen was gy or h the imper 
tur \ I gz . ma 

Ss y in You n ! r 

d, { i S¢ t of } iute i 

il he stage 

+} 

Lieutenant Reilly, of the 1 

” he ¢ ated 

a the big 1 nious 
sitting roor ered, spotles n; 

S gr ‘ d t ferns; its 
pieasar a ng the roomlt »ymel- 

v lights a Myself, sprawled 
] the dept ot ar irmcnalr, eye 
somehow escaped. 

‘Better than Sing Sing! Eh, what, 
Jorn?” He ip} the ex-cracksman on 
thes ilde “You e it better here than 
the ce ul \ | wart the rooster, the 
one tha er,’"’ he hummed 

“Sing S Mamie Olsen said, with a 
queer int ation of ¥V € 

Ther i some a he tones that 

dog setting. * Olsen was 
efore—a terrible immobility. 
fair tangible something in 
atc ng of breaths; a stop- 
beats; a suspense; a prologue 


The big fool in blue 


serge 





nind me, sister! Say, didn’t 
vou know I was the one that brought old 
Jorn up? If it wasn’t for me you wouldn’t 
ave this nice little place you got here. 
I soaked him five years up the river, and 
now jy go happy years in front of 
you. I came dow for a vacation, 


and | tht I'd drop in and see you. 











say, it certainiy dot OK gral 
. “ 
is thumbs in the armholk 


put! 
1 on } + 


and teetered o Ss Toes 


He 



































e years! For wha Mamie ( 
Ser voice had a snap In it é 
‘or safe-cracking,”’ the detective’ 
voice boomed out. “ What d t 
for stealing poodles?”” A rt of appre 
hensive amazement crept into his tor 
‘Didn't you know 

She paid no more attention to him. She 
advanced on Jorn Olser 

“So you were It ail! Her face ( 
sembled, somehow, the muzzle of x 
Her voice shrill Her « es g ed SO 
you were in ill for live ye irs!’ 

He made no answer He ice on 
tion. He might have beer a granite figure, 
standing solidly against the b ting of 
winds. 

‘In jail for five years, and you neve 
said anything itit!’’ Her teeth shows 
and her voice rose ‘You dared \ 
me uu jailbird! You thief! I1 htt é 
known there was something wrong. You 
came out of nothing. I knew you were no 

d. I felt it allalong!”  — 

Her tones were now a scream Her face 
was mottled with ang she stamped ! 
feet. She struck at |} chest with her t ! 
anemic hands 

‘What am I gi to say now to all my 
friends? What will everyone think? Who'll 

ave anyt} ng to do with me now? You've 
made me a laughir wk!’ She 1 
ip asport sweater. “I’m going home; and 
don't you eve r dare to come near me, you 
thief! My folks will attend to you.’ 

She ran to the door and crashed it ope 

7 instant her face showed | 1 

th uu!’ she screamed. ‘To 
sake 
big aetective looked or me 
hed. He turned to Olser 
Go after her!’ he counseled P 
your arms round her. Tell | t} 
love her His voice trailed o 
looked at Olsen 

He gaped at the man’s gray visage. Here 

was something bigger than he could under 


tand. 
‘Damn me!’ 
contrition. ‘‘Say, wl 


lien, 


I’m sorry! 1 ip from t 





table ar “WI at did 
I ever ce ¢ lik at for? Pie- 
faced mutt! Say!” He looked at Jérn 
Olsen with pathetic entreaty. “If I ever 
can do anything oh, hell!” He plunged 
out through the doorway. 

For a minute, for two n Lin utes, every- 


in the room w as tragic: lly s lent. The 





7 g tick of the clock burst like minute 
explosions. The Swede ee upright still, 


ds passed on his face grev 


rang into being his 


e secon 





Lines sp about 





mouth and cheek bones as though slashed 
by a knife. He put his hand to his fore 
head. In the lamplight, when they came 
away, his fingers glistened with moisture. 
He seemed to be trying to coérdinate mind 


and body, as after some mortal blow. 


vit 











IKE some fire spreading through dry 

ad gg pang a A rca hr ough the > gOS p- 
mad ng Islan Perhaps to 

tify "heave SE I contrast he 

aromatic nol inleaving the mar 
by jail Mam isen spre d the 
length and breadth of the island. It was d 
cussed in the fetid back rooms of the u 
try bars. The villa collected 
their first impressior em. and 
served them up with ewdne 





“Knew 


that Swede, moment I first set eyes or 


there 


was somet 









him!’ they calculated. “Appeared to me 
he looked too slick a customer to be true 
Heard from a m: that he'd 
committed a few Shouldn't 
I rised. No, n’t be su 

“Old Man Tucker’s t sé Mar 
toanotherstate, whereshe can get adivorcee 
Considerable alimony, too, I guess 

Up in the summer ny the etur 
were more severe. At the Country Clubt 
men on the veranda viewed the situation 
with intense at ger. 

“The idea of a thief like that marrying 

ade 





any man’s daught 
kins, who _h: 
road, and whose despicabl 
wife had driven the unfortunate 
drugs. 

“We ought to rur 
he burgles the bank 
real-estate man who |} 





treatment of | 
woman to 
him out of town bef. 
down here!”’ said 
ad sold Olsen the 


(Continued on Page 41 
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MACHINE BOOKKEEPING 


“!900 charge customers. About 300 Accounts Payable. 3 
irls.with Baker-Vawter Steel Tray Ledgers lillystrated).post 
50 to G00 sales tickets [4 to 8 items on each) and 40 or SO 


cash entries every day. 


hey work better. faster and more 


accurately than with pen- ab iak. Statements never late. 


(C.J, Kamper Grpcery Co., Atlanta. 


Ga.— The South's Finest Grocery]. 


BINDERS AVELEAVESETAEMER 


Men scarce? Expenses high? “Takes 
an age” to get analyses of daily sales 
and dependable reports? Then dis- 
card pen-and-ink bookkeeping. Use 
machines instead. Books will always 
be in balance. You'll get those “fig- 
ures” promptly. It’s an economy. 
Baker-Vawter Company will suggest 
the right procedure for you. They 
supply THE BIG MAJORITY with 








machine bookkeeping equipment, 
hence possess the broadest experi- 
ence to handle your installation. 
Write Dept. M. either factory: 
Benton Harbor, Mich. Holyoke, Mass. 


Sales Offices in 47 Cities—Consult Your 
Phone Book. Salesmen Everywhere 


Baker-VAWTER ComPaNy 


LOOSE LEAF and ‘STEEL | FRING £0U |IPMENT 
























Years ago this company b 


in the safeguarding of electri 
newable Fuses and Economy ‘ 


The recent addition to the Economy 


line of the mous “ARKLESS” 
Non-Renewable Indicating Fuses 
makes this a line to meet all fuse re 
quirements. It comprises the right 


I 
every circuit. 





ECONOMY renewable FUSES 
pena Ror cnet Link 
Economy Fuse to 


ficiency. 


ut annual 
80%. A “Dr 
r a blo 
ial ¢ 


wn 





DIONEEDS| 


lazed the trail to practical economy 
‘al circuits with Economy r« 


‘Drop-Out” Renewal Links. 


The pioneers have staked their 
claims. The vital features of high 
est efficiency in both renewable 
and non-renewable fuses are pre 
tected by the patents owned by 
this company 


ARKLESS ERDACATING FUSES 


100% ator. 


the best for circ 


have 1 indi 
uts not subject t 


frequent ove rloads. 


‘Sold by leading electrical jobbers and dealers 







Kinzie and Orleans Sts. 
Also made 


ECONOMY FUSE & MFG. CO. 


CHICAGO, U.S.A 
n Canada at Montreal 


TA 
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BUFFALO jy 


+ 450 Rooms 450 Baths 


ee, AXE; 

















4 
! ’ 1 Sv Ss 
1000 Roome 1000 Baths 
Fuctid Ave. and BF. llth Ss 
1000 Rooms 1000 Baths 
r 
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‘ ci wl 
ST. LOUIS 
650 Rooms 650 Baths 
& 
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‘ 
In four big cities—centers of American travel— 
there are Statler Hotels. 
They are good hotels, successful hotels, satisfac- 
tion-guaranteed hotels. 
Next fall there will be a Statler-operated hotel 
(the Pennsylvania, now building), in New York. 
It will be the largest hotel in the world. 
That fact speaks more for the goodness, and the success, 
and the satisfaction-giving policies of the present Hotels Statler 
than any printed pages can. 
The reasons behind the growth of ‘the And these hotels promise you more than 
Statler chain’’ are simple—even obvious your money's worth—guaranteed satisfaction 
In character of buildings and equipment, in Stes he 2 ha will’ put your name on a 
location, in comfort-features and liberal poli —— er 
cles, al d details of servi ce, these hotels have Every Statler bedroom —whateve! 
set a standard for what constitutes more than __ has private bath, circulating ice water, and 
u in hotel accomm« bee ie 4 
\ other nusual co c ences 
a stenieed recognizes | by trave ler rs t the — —— ps 
Statler cities Rates from $2 a day 
\ “ P if Stat , Sin -_ when < wake 
Ho Pennsylvania, now 
building in New York 
site Pennsylvania Station), wil 
be Statler op rated 
The Pennsylvania Railway 
ovstem ind Hotels Statler are 
co-operating to the fullest to 
make this new house the fore 
most hotel of the world in every 
sense—as noteworthy in equip- 
ment, service and distinction as 
in size. It will have 2,200 guest 
voms, each with private bath 
Hotel Pennsylvania will be 
altogether worthy of America’s 
rreatest railway system, het ” 
largest city and her most impor 
tant hotel chain N : 
g 
Bea? 
e Ss. 
The Largest Hotelin the World = | 
" 
_4 
Ro) 


. ra 


gud af ‘ 4 ‘ , ¥ — 4 .” . 
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Continued from Page 39 
- peddling it fruitlessly for fifteen 
years. “I’m going to let the dogs out 
and clean out the gun. 
God help him if he comes round my place!” 

But there was no running out of town of 
Jirn Olsen; and there was none of the 
sement by the folks of his 


round my house, 


threatened chas 








wife. I don’t know whether he heard these 
things; but he must have sensed them. 
hey were in the air eve rywhe re The y 


were like the sense of dange rs in a jungle. 
They hovered him like foul birds, 


carcass once life 


above 
ready to descend on a 
expired 

He said nothing. With his Cl 
r 1 immured 


(Once, twice, three times Re 


linese labor- 





remained lis farm. 


e de tec- 





to see argued 


ilked along » the shore 


ve heutenant, came 
th him as they Vv 
Once or twice I met Olsen; but 
t was impossible to interest him in sports 
invariably courteous, 
ne. But a change had 
come over his face. There was a proud tilt 


int to the « 








ves, a Quive r of 








nostrils, which betokened anger pent up 
ind f nting One sees that in the faces 
f il old ring gencrals fighting their 
before the plunging elasticity of 
yut 
It all but bu ( second day of the 
Mineola Fa lt and of the 
tting inclosure the Smiths, of 
Setauket, Was ga ‘ mouthed at the 
false starts opposite the tment rsd 





4 I 

‘How those two heife 
Olsen asked 

‘Don’t you dare talk 


chinned, fis 


s I sold you, Ben?” 


o me!” the slant 
told him in his 


{ 
’ 
pernicke tto. “I know who yor 





Olsen swayed on the tips 
mouth set: his eves 
hands clasped and ur 


taut as a crossbow. He 






crouching to spru 
h me!” Smith howled ir 
Help!” 


a contemptuous laugh, 





inging in, on a bright 





August d ard Port Jeff Harbor 
n the Barnacle Goose, at the ae se a 
when a voice hailed me: 

‘Hel lo, cap!” 

I rned round angrily. I saw a small 


dew. with a gas-cooker engine hung astern; 
detective lieutenant In 


gline. Occasionally he 


and there sat 





1 hook, curse silently, 
it overboard. 


I yours next 


ighbor of 





ny poor old copper’s feet 
huffle round the as- 
bring the kids and 
farmers of them 
bought that place 





r Olsen.”’ 


‘You did, did you?” 


* Yes, sir. Afi er’s life for me!” 
‘Well, let n tell you something”’ I 


e fateful night at 
‘IT hope you make a better farmer 


hadn't seen him since tl 
Olsen’s 
t 


than you do a detective. 


I thought a de 
tective knew how to keep his mouth shut.” 
“Oh, I don’t know that I did so badly, at 
as well rid of that jane as 
you don’t, don’t you? Well, the 
iw Ols en's going to do some of these 
) and murder someone, 


that tome!’’ He smiled a broad 





smile I'll fix it 

You're a great f all right!” I 
howled at him as we swished through the 
harb mout! 








‘You just wait and see!"’ I « i gather 
his last words 

I passed through the Craigmore that 
night and heard Papa Lyons raising his 
voice, 

‘*Something ought to be done about it.” 
He was addressing his cronies “Look a 


all | the money t 






$s here in the bank to 


ss in the safe 





you're a director, and if anything happens 
it falls on us. It 
tryside. We ought to run him out of the 
town. If he committed one burg 
must have done twenty; and they'll have 
the goods on him by now. I'm going up 





lalis on the whole coun 





to police headquarters and see if they 
can’t hold him technically until they send 
him up for something - 
“You pi mple-faced old gin dog! 
him as 1 passed; “if you were thirty years 
younger you'd go out on a door.” 
Something had to be done about the 
iatter, I decided. The best thing for Olser 
would be to confront these me n and in his 
ee way, as the phrase is, put the fear 
of God into yl hearts. True, he wa 
going away_and, tri » Mi amie Olsen was ge 
ting a divorce; but, still and all. it wa 
a pity to allow these old detractors free 
scope and rein in the 
opinions. Just to see him walk in 











passing of the 
among 








them, with his set face and giant figure 
to see their flush become a dull VY and 
their shrewd eyes fill with fear; ive 





as a memory that one minute of physica 
cowardice which would haunt them for 
years—there would be a lot I should giv 
to see that! 

I went across the hills to Olsen’s place 
A great sultry night it was, without a 
breath of air. For days now the heat wave 
had hung over the countryside like the 
atmosp ae of a furnace. A huge storm 
was brewing somewhere, but there was 

le hope for it for twenty-four hours to 
come, Under the moon the Sound looked 
like a glassy pond. The very trees drooped 
Heat struck upward from the soil. 


The Airedale knew me too well to bark. 
Without thinking ] opened the door of the 
homestead and walked into the sitting 


room. Jdérn Olsen was standing by the 
table. In the circle of it the lamp made 
a collection of shining instruments were 
laid—sturdy things like chisels, and minute 
drills that were like a — 's "neta | 
a length of metallic rod; a block of metal 

In his hands Olsen was twirling the m 

zine of a navy revolver. He slipped it in ~~ 
his pocket as he saw me. 

‘What are you doing?” I asked. | - o- 
tioned to the array on the table. “ - 
perimenting in mechanics?’ 

He threw the edge of the red cloth over 
them. 

‘Yes; mechanics!”’ He laughed a little. 

It suddenly occurred to me what the 
nstruments were for. I looked at him 
There was none of the hopeles 
nis face that would betoken a 
hounding back to his old trade. 

There was none of the joy of foray 
There was a set, grim, vicious expression 
on his features, as on the features of a: 
avenger, a punisher. I knew what he was 
going to do. There were to be reprisal 











keenly 


ness on 











against his defamers. He was going to 
hurt them—not on their bodie where 
bruises heal, but in t r pocke where 


the hurt lasts. They had asked tor it, by 
— And they were going to get it 

And J was glad—God forgive me! I was 
glad! 


1x 
\ ITHOUT, in the streets of the village 
the deep bourdon of thunder ré 
like an organ; and then it « 
like a great house falling; anon would 


Concluded on Page 43) 


rashed viciously 
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“To Incipie 


nt Critics 








NOTICE: 


Food Administrator HOOVER 
and the HOOVER eleclric sweeper 





OME 


Sweeper the 


charged with naming the 
Food Administrator 
to profiteer on his publicity. 
Ais £0 


The Hoover Electric Suction Sweeper 


EK WISH 


—is the oldest successful vacuum cleaner 
—for nearly a decade has been known 


as the Hoover 


—and was so named for this company’s 
manufacturers 
firm title of Hoover since the 


GREAT Food conserver, 
bert C. Hoover, and the great Work con- 
HOOVER COMBINED 
CARPET 


founders, 


HAT THE 


server, The 
ELECTRIC 
VACUUM CLE 


named alike is a coincidence. 


PATRIOTIC 
criticized us for calling our Electric Suction 


“HOOVER.” We have been 


Concerning 





AMERICANS have 


Hoover after 
Herbert C. Hoover, 


KNOW that 


under the 
70's. 


Her- 


SWEEPER and 
ANER, should be 





THE HOOVER SUCTION SWEEPER COMPANY 


New Berlin 


Ohio 





christened before the Kaiser was born. 


all American. 


urts since last year to rename our 


* T has been pending in Ohio co : . c 
factory city North Canton, New Berlin is a misnomer 


It was so 
The Hoover personnel is 











“ITS YOUR DUTY 








“| Company 
-| Attention! 





TOLOOK YOUR 
BEST WHEN THE 
ROLL-CALL 
SOUNDS: 


“THE 
ENCLOSED) 
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Good Blades-Good Shaves 


OOK spick and span and clean shaven, 

not only when Inspection takes place, 

but always. It’s easy—if you depend 
on the Gem Damaskeene Blade. 


In rust and dust proof sealed, waxed 


paper wrapped package double 
double value—seven blades for 35c. 


50c in re 


= 


$/.50 
n 


service, 


—Special ~Compact 
Kheki Service Outfit, in 
cludes Gem Damaskeene 
Razor complete with seven 
blades and shaving and strop- 
neda_ ping handles 

Gem le Company, Inc., New York 
itherine St., W., Mo 


Mi 
GEM fivaaicamce 
BLADES 


Canadian Branch: 591 St. ( 
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The High Peaks 
In the Range of Tire Values 


TANDING out in bold relief against the background of 

average values, Firestone Tires are emphasizing, anew 
the meaning of Most Miles per Dollar. Firestone Tires are 
more than ever predominant in this period of necessary 
economy in tire buying. 


In the Firestone Cord Tire mileage cost has been. brought 
to the minimum, together with a saving of gasoline, due to 
the greater resiliency or buoyancy of the Cord construction. 


The proved superiorities of Firestone Cord Tires have not 
only afforded the highest average mileage enjoyed by car 
owners, but have shown the way for the marked advances in 
fabric tire construction. You will find reflected in Firestone 
Non-Skid Fabric Tires ideas reaped from Cord experience. 


Your dealer has a cross section of the Firestone Non-Skid 
Fabric Tire. You will be interested in the thick, tough 
tread, the extra rubber between fabric layers, the side 
wall reinforcement for greater strength at bead. Go to 
your Firestone dealer soon. 


FIRESTONE TIRE AND RUBBER COMPANY 


Akron, Ohio Branches and Dealers Everywhere 
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as of mighty ordnance. 
the streets with the rattle 
] the howl of a 


ilkKe 


come a 
Rain rattled 


report 





of hail. Wind howled 
wolf 

For half an hour now 
working with the 


a watchm: 


Olse n had been 
tness and sureness of 
faint swish of - drill 








had ceased, and straining creaks of 
brace and jimmy. s side on the re 
lay the great wre ith which he hac 





loosened the 
them as ¢€ 
pincers. 


bars of the window, fa Ba 
as a man twists a tack with 
vor of the safe swung 





outer d¢ 








open, wit crumbling of cement. There 
was the click, click, click of tumblers fall 
ing. Lightning flooded the room in a 
blinding glare of ultra violet. The ground 
shook with thunder. The oiled inner door 
open as gently as a moored boat 


the 1 





abbing the electric torch 





vhisked 








into the crannies of the safe. 
With a steady decisive movement, Olsen 
began collecting the bur 3 of bills and the 
long white documents, bound with elastic. 
He made no effort to stow them away in 
his pockets. He threw them on the center 
of the floor. They rose in a great hea 


He hefted he 
then put it 





> a pre pared bonf re. 
of coin for an instant 
pocket 

For quarter. the 
ticks he 
out of his po¢ cet the 
grasped in it. He 


papers. He stood up ez 


in his 
( >a second 
b As his hand came 
big navy revolver was 
bent over the pile of 


The spot of 


tensec 








the torch shot unerringly toward a corner 
of the room. The revolver was leveled with 
it ir € né 

re!’ hes d. 





vig figurein blues serge stro] led for ward. 





**Oh, Reilly !’’ Olsen observed, as though 
he were meeting the detective on the street. 
‘Now what do you want with that 
y?’’ ] 1. “‘Haven’t you 
r own? What are you 
me, now, 
nag 


! What 


uur pocket?” 


about 


ye, you are 


king a foolish 
i do you want 
burning tl for and chucking it in the 
Sound? Are you bugs?”’ 

‘ - 


n iaug 





r? What 


ed. 





ng to pinch 


You pinch me after I do it first 
You would do somethi 
friend Re 1] 
““Oh, go to blazes!’’ Olsen said shortly. 
‘What’s your | Urry ? Wait a minute!”’ 
There wa nt ge the corners of 





illy’s *M: iybe you'll do it for 
somebody else 

nn an 
passed off, S 
ng of the wind 


e thunder had 
The 
had become a faint 


llery of tl 





aint recessional. 


howl 








soughir as al g the branches of trees. 
7 ightning played infrequently in pale 
1ous_ sheet lready the August 





like 





was coming up, cold, colorless, 
spring water 
Come here, Belle!’’ Reilly called. 
Olsen stood rigid, as if petrified. Through 
a doorway behi the detective Belle 
Foliott came in. She wavered a minute; 


choked, as if 
walked for- 


put her hand on her bosom; 
somethin 
ward. 


in her throat; 





? Will 





“Will you not d me, Jérn 
you not do it for me 
She stood undecided an instant. She ran 


his breast. 
“My Jorn 


and threw herself on 
Jorn ( ise n!’’ she 


forward 
“Oh, 


Olsen!” 


cried. 


He said nothing. He patted her head as 
it lay on his shoulder 
“illy walked over to the safe and began 





nodded his head appre- 
urned 


examining it. He 
ciatively at 
round 


‘Now | 





rill marks. e t 


you son of a gun,”’ he 
told Olsen: “I got this girl of yours 
New York, that 3 ild have d 
down by hair of her head, whether 


up in 





here 
1ere ’ 
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she wanted to come or not. That rat hus- 
band of hers is dead. He made a crack ata 
get-away and a guard plugged him. An 
that jane of yours is just howlin 1g ford vorce 
Let her! say I. You two get married and 

stick to the farm business. 

‘Here?”’ Olsen asked. 

“Not on your sweet life!’’ The detective 

“Oh, no! I got your place and 





laughed. 


I’m going to stick to It. You go to Oregon, 
or somewhere, and get a regula r place. 
That field of yours is fit only for an old 


copper with broken arches.” 
There was a faint tinge of red in the sky. 





Outside, the wind swept by, cool and power- 
ful. A bird chirruped somewhere at the 
dawn. 

‘Walk it to St. James—both of you 
and take the train to New York there. I'll 
send up your things. Goon, now! Beat it 
before I run you in. Give me that bag out 


of your pocket, you big Swede!”’ 
They turned to go. 
‘You good guy, Reilly!” 
Jérn shook his hand. Belle F« 
him suddenly 
‘Lay off of it!’ obse 


Reilly rved gruffly. 


“Out the back way!” 

He looked round at the pile of papers on 
the floor; at the safe, with its door swung 
open; at the crumbling mortar in the 


chinks. 
‘There’s 
be sure,” he 
‘It’s noth 
farmer r!’ 
The sound of footsteps on the pavement 
ithout made him look up. The pair was 
passing the window. Erect and strong and 
confident, his head high, 
Jérn Olsen walked; in the 
outlined like the face of 
stamped on a gold coin. 
And by his side Belle Foliott went, the 
dawn breeze swirling her draperies as it 
swirls those of the Victory of Samothrace 
in her face an intangible, assured, etern: i 
something, like no flu like the 
budding of look of 


ol 
7) 
WwW, LW 
au yy 
A 


HE Eleventh Congressional District of 

Kentucky, is the mountain dis 
trict in the extreme southeastern part of 
the state, is now and always has been over- 
whelmingly Republican. In certain coun- 
ties Democrats are few in number and far 
between. Jim Tuggle used to be a Demo- 
cratic district imitteeman there. One 
day, in Barbourville, when he was twitting 
his brother Jesse, a loc al Republican leader, 
about the methods Jesse had employed in 
rounding up the vote for a local 
primary election, Jesse retorted by telling 
a story. 

** As you boys know,” he said, addres 
the company, “‘my brother Jim has only 
one Democratic constitutent in Knox 
County upon whom he can depend. That 
con stitutent is old Uncle Gabe Haslett, 
who lives away up on the headwaters of 
Straight Creek, and who can’t read or 
write. Eve ary four y just before elec- 
tion, Jim hires a livery-stable rig—on 
credit—and rides up to see Uncle Gabe. 
He spends the whole day explaining the 
situation to Uncle Gabe, and on election 
day Uncle Gabe votes the ticket Jim has 
told him to vote, thereby polling the full 
Democratic strength in his precinct. Well, 
back fall of 1904, Jim, following his 
usual custom, rode up to see Uncle Gabe. 

““Jimmy,’ said Uncle Gabe, ‘who does 
you want me to vote fur this year?’ 

‘Alton B. Parker, of New York 
man,’ says Jim very proudly. 

‘Now look here, son,’ says Uncle Gab 
scratching his head: ‘I’ve always done like 
you told me in elections, but I’m afeared 
this is a time when I'll have to break away 
Twicet or three times before this you've ast 
me to vote fur this here Mr. Bryan, and I 
done so. Now ez well as I kin jedge Bryan 
has made us a purty fair President; and, 
so furez Iam I ‘low jest to keep 
right on votin’ fur him!’” 


going to be some explaining, to 
» puzzled. He laughed suddenly. 
ling in my young life. I’m a 


V 


his shoulders set, 
his face 
proud king 


dawn 


some 





sh of dawn, 
flowers 


joyous the 


brides. 





whit h 





con 






negro 


sing 


fears, 


in the 


- is the 


consarned, 





Can Rust be 





Seen through Microscope 


GERMS. 


EVENING POST 


Yes—to the 
naked eye — 
just as germs 
are. Did you 
ever see a 
germ except ‘ 
through a 
microscope ? 
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had its beginning. It up W 

the nation. At the start, like the nation, 

it was but an idea. The territory it \ 

all ng ane ‘ . ‘cp ‘CET F 

Was -_ Ye y BIRD NEPONSET Roofs 
expanded so that fort ight state l and Buil lj P 
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NEPONSET Products. A beaten p NE PONSE ET 

leads to its door by ocean,1 PRODUCTS Products save 
highway. Quality has made and also key you real money 
customer met ants, om 

irchitects an nginee : Dur ny of 

tundred = ar \ 7. ( 

Bird :dea has been ‘‘full value for ever 
dollar.”’ Th usanad upon thor I 
who have used NEPONSET Products 


hav ¢ proy 
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# Are You Going to 
5 


or Repair : 


TT TERE is a new factor nowadays to reckon with in NEPONSET Twin Shingles 


your repairing and building—that is, conservation. NEPONSET ‘Twin Shingles are just the roof for your home becaus« 


of their soft, restful colors of red and green; crushed slate texture with 





















J 
5 





Just as We must conserve beef; pork and “N heat {com- a pleasing and natural variation of tone Impregnated with time defy 
pact foods that OCCUPY little space 1D the holds of ships ly ing asphalt they are tough, strong and pit ible hey are fire-safe and 
so we must conserve /abor, freight car space, and those weather-proof. ‘The only twin shingle —two shingles in one and self 
mat rials Ne eded fi Yr war purposes. spacing | ISHY, QUICKIY hane ed Dy ne man | n nas and nail-holes 
; _ “1 )° . NEPONSET Paroid Roofing 
NEPONSET Roofs and Building Products are applied z : ae 
. - . Th . ; A twenty-year standar is used by railroads and large industrial plants 
with the minimum expenditure of labor. They are very : 
es Y Sa . for large buildings; by r farms for barns, poultry houses, tool houses, 
compact, and so occups less fretg At Car Space. heir use stables. Paroid keeps out all weather. It is weather-proof and fire-safe 
conserves the woods and meta/s needed for war work. same materials and colors as NEPONSET Shingles —also gray It 
} : , ) long life means satisfaction and true economy There is a type of 
‘vy are © COT * (PONDSE oO ; ; 
Chey are very economical, and NEI NSET Roofs SR OCIOOIE'S Tail Seu creek paises ial deat iaiens Uleds Dalen 
greatly reduce the danger of fves. Still more, their very any tarm-buildine roofne investigate NEPONSET Paroid 
j 2 ' : 
materials — re, slate and asphalt —are abundant and be oe 
ater u fbr lat = id aspha = , C NEPONSET Black Water-proof Building Paper 
are distinctly of war-time essentials. ss i» 
: If you are going to build or repair use the greatest of all care in select 
In using NEPONSET Roofs and Building Products you ing the building paper. NEPONSET makes sure of a first-rate job, 
: ‘ : : - vears ft standard ) saves coal b use it keer 
have the assurance that while employing handsome, twenty years the standard. NEPONSET saves coal because it keeps 
} out cold and makes your building weather-tight 


substantial and time-tried materials you will save money, 
save labor, save your property against fire and conserve 
essential raw materials. 


NEPONSET Wall Board 
NEPONSET Wall Board makes fine walls for many rooms in homes 


or othces Takes the plac e of lath and plaster in new work; for coy 


1 Read all about these NEPONSET Products that save ering old cracked walls in repairing. Needs no decorating. Finishes 
and conserve. oak and cream-white 
; Write t 1v for our practical f k,“*R rt nd But , 
VMatled promt in thou r lust a postcar l 
BIRD & SON '"%3’*" 270 Neponset Street, East Walpole, Massachusetts 
New York Washington, D. C. 1434 Monadnock Bldg., Chicago, III. 


Canadian Office and Plant, Hamilton, Ontario 
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REPUBLIC -The truck that built a city 


HEN you think of motor trucks 

you think of Alma, Michigan. 
More than 25,000 Republic Internal 
Gear Drive Trucks operating in every line 
of business have carried the name of 
Alma into every part of the world where 
motor trucks are used. Republic Trucks 
have built a city. They have built the 
largest factory in the world exclusively 
devoted to motor truck manufacture. 


ORE than all this, Republic Trucks 
have built commerce. On the 

basis of Republic Power and Speed at 
a low price, business is extending its 
radius everywhere. The rugged strength 
and excess capacity of Republic 
construction illustrated above in Repub- 
lic Special 3/4-ton at $995 is character- 
istic of every Republic model. Let 
Republic Trucks build your business. 


Seven Models, 34-ton to 5-ton 
Republic Special Chassis, $995; Republic Dispatch for delivery purposes, $895; |-ton with 


a top and stake or express body, $1295; 1'2 


-ton chassis, $1650; 2-ton chassis, $1975; 


2-ton Dreadnaught chassis, $2950; 5-ton Thoroughbred chassis, $4500. All prices f.0.b. 


ta We furnish every type of body. 


Write for book on any model. Address Dept. Y. 


Republic Motor Truck Company, Inc., Alma, Michigan 


See Your Nearest Republic Dealer 


Dealers and Service Stations in Over 1100 Distributing Centers 
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Birds-eye View of Republic Plant 





HE patrol boats had been buffeting their way 


wind and weather, and before 
It was 





all night agat 
daybreak the long line had lost its order. 
into little wandering loops and sections, 
busily comparing notes by Morse flashes and wireless. Last 
evening the Morning Glory, a converted yacht of American 
ownership, had been working with forty British trawlers: 
and her owner, Matthew Hudson, who had obtained per- 
h her on this trip, had watched with 
n which they strung themselves over 


broke n up 


ip now 





mission to go out wit 


admiration the way 


ping their exact distances 





twenty miles of confused sea, k 
till nightfall. Thi 


Skins up and 


morning, as he lurched in gleaming oil- 
house — irreverent name 
for his canvas-screened bridge — he could see only three of 
the Dusty Miller, the ¢ stmas Day and 


down the monkey 





his companions 
the Betsy Barton 
They were al having a live ly time. The y swooped like 
herring gulls into the broad troughs of the swell, where the 
black water | i like liquid marble with white veins of 
foam in it. Morning-colored rainbows dripped from their 
bows as they rose again through the green sunlit crests. 
But the Morning Glory 
of them all. The 
Little pools of color shone in the wet 
the crew, and the tarpaulin that covered the gun in her bow 
gleamed like a cloak dropped there by the Angel of the Dawn. 


rOKE 





was the brightest and the liveliest 
seas had been washing her decks all 


’ crumpled oilskins of 


night. 


When like the morning mist in early day 


» - ‘ ’ ; la , a ¢4 
Rose rom the ) he daughter o he sea 


Matthew Hudson 


this 


He was full of poetry 
is breaklast; 


to himself 
d for | 


1 in the 


juoted 


waite 


and the 
reminded him of 


mell of the frying bacon would not 


morning while he 


bow 





radiant aspect of the 


if the 





something else 


{ distract his mind—something about 
Was it Tennyson or Milton who had 


vas a passage about guns in Paradise 





There 

He must look it uy 

Americans, Matthew Hudson was quicker to 

mance of the Old Country than many 
had been particularly interested 


e British 


Lost. 

Like man) 
perceive the true r 
of its own inhabitant He 


in the names of tl trawlers. “It’s like seeing 
ts or Percy's Reliques of Ancient Eng 


Shakspere’s Sonr 
lish Poetry going out to fight,’’ he had written to his son, 
just left Princeton to join the Mosquito Fleet; 
of his own. 


with him and 


who had 
and the youngster had replied with a 

Matthew Hudson had carried it 
read it to English 
most of them 


sonnet 
about 
greatly to their embarrass- 
recelving a 


secret Joy 


statesmen, 
looked as if they 
and he had found a huge 


ment were 


proposal of marriage 





in ir embarrassment, which, as he said, “tickled him 
to death But he murmured the verses to himself now, 


with paternal , thinking that the boy had really gone 


pride 


to the heart of the 


Out of Old | land nmost heart they go, 
hi ; 
ps, u 


irk, Rose, 


hose every name 


and Surf, and Snow 


kine like an altar flame 

sit ? ‘]} , 1 of . 
ey sau, three thousand strong 
f, that never kine its worth; 





rf h hra f a 
I oken phrase 0 ong 


; ’ , 
red loveline on eartl 


Comely Bank and May, 
worlds of dawn and de 
Robin 


? ‘ r ’ 
pra come trie 


home, in 
ind Kindly Light, 
Vay that si 


and Gray, 








At this moment 
white mist, } 


the 
left him nothing to see from the bridge 


Morning Glory ran into a bank of 
which 
The engines were slowed down and he decided that it was 
time for breakfast. 

The cabin where he breakfasted with the skipper was 


very little changed, except that it seemed by contrast a 


little more palatial than in peacetime. There had been 
many changes on the exterior of the ship. Her white and 


gold had been washed over 


with service gray, and many 
beautiful fittings had been removed to make way for grim 
mer work. 
yacht that shone like gems in a setting of lead. 

The Morning Glory had been a very beautiful boat 
had been built for summer cruising among the pine-clad 
islands off the coast of Maine, or to carry her master dowr 
to the palms of his own little island off the coast of Florida, 
where he ripening 
*s, the semitropical blossoms and the cardinal birds, 
Buffalo the worst of from 

For Matthew Hudson was a man of many mil- 
which he had made in almost the only country where 
out of 


But within there were still some corners of the 


She 


a month or so among the 


basked for 





cleared the snow her 
streets 
lions, 
millions can be made honestly and directly its 
enormous natural resources 

His own method had been a very simple one, though it 
required great organizing ability and a keen eye and brain 
at the outset. All he had done was to harness a river at the 
drive a light-and-power plant. But 
that enabled him, from this one 

all the electric trolleys and light 
all the lamps in than a hundred cities. He could 
supply all the light and all the power they wanted to cities 
undred miles away from his plant, and he talked of 
sending it three hundred miles farther. 

Now that the system was established, it worked as easily 
and his power house 
miracle of efficiency. All the casual visitor could see 
was a long, quiet room, in which it seemed that a dozen 
large clocks were slumberously ticking. the 
indicators, from the dials of which the amount of power 


right place and make it 
he had done it on a scale 
central station, to drive 
more 


l 
art 


as the river flowed; 
little 


was a compact 


These were 


distributed over a district as big as England could be read 
by the two leisurely men on duty. In the meantime, night 
and day, the river poured power of another kind into the 
treasury of Matthew Hudson. 

His life, however, was as unlike that of the millionaire 


of fiction as could be imagined. It reminded one of the 
room with the slumberous clocks. 
He was, indeed, as his own men described it, preémi- 


nently the man behind the gun. When the Morning 
Glory had been accepted by the naval authorities he had 
her for her 


European waters at his own cost, and to make certain ex 


obtained permission to equip new work it 


veriments in the equipment. 


The Admiralty had not looked with favor on all his 
ideas, which were by no means suitable for general use in 
the patrol fleet. But Matthew Hudson had too many 


weapons at work against Germany for them to deny hin 


in his own yacht. He seemed to 
purpose of his own in carrying out 
Morning Glory 
very 


a sentimental pleasure 





have some particu 


his ideas; and so it came about that the 


was regarded among her companions as much of a 
mystery. 

The y were both 
boat alarm during the night, 
but Hudson wa 


ikfasted in silence. 


The two men br 


drowsy, for ther had been a I 


\ wn 
whicn 


nad Kept them very much awake; 
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AN FROM BUFFALO 


By ALFRED NOYES ¥2230:2e%esnce 


I ppg 





“That's not a ibmarine!” said the ski 
it? And ed 
mist had d, loomir 





few hundred yard methir 
at first glance, ke a great gray cliff For 
moment Hudson thought they had aimost ri 
land in the mist. At the second glance he 
mist-wreathed monster before him w: 








nip, and the skipper enlightened him furthe 
a matter-ol-lact voice 

‘That settles it—-enemy cruiser! We're 
side on. They've got a couple of guns trai 








ned on us 





47 


1 rasher by a 





above 


KN 

Zz out of it, a 
g that looked, 
a fraction of a 


in into Helgo- 
knew that the 


armored 
saying, 1 


“d, broad- 
and 


they’re sending a boat. What's the next move? 

Matthew Hudson's face was a curious study at this 
moment. It suggested a leopard endowed with a sense of 
I rr. The fine straight nose, gray mustache and amaz- 








ingly clear eyes were lit with an almost boyis 
It was a somewhat tierce jubilation; but it 
twinkled with the humor of New 





asked the skipper a mysterious question: 

“Is it impossible?” 

‘Impossible! We're in the wrong positi 
try to get right they'll blow us to bits 
We're drifting a lit 
They'll 


aboard in half a minute 


direction; but it will be too late 


on, 
Besides, they'll be 





} 





jubilation. 
indoubtedly 


World. Then he 


and if we 


tle in the right 


search the ship.” 


**How long will it take us to drift into the right posi 


tion? 

‘If we go on like this, about four mirutes 
all over by then.”’ 
“Look here, Davis; 
You Americans 
You'd better go through my room. 
be the skipper for the time being 
to take Matthew Hudson prisoner; so I'll 
American they'll Commander 
Thrash, out of the best British fiction. Tell 





I'll try 
know have a 


And 


recognize 


look here 
I’m afraid they'll want 


But it will be 


and detain them on deck. 
reputation 


for oratory 


I'll 


be the kind of 
Jefferson B. 
the men there. 


That's right! I don’t want to be playing the fool in Ruhle 


ben for the next three years.’ 


\ few moments later, a step at a time, Davis disappeared 
into Hudson’s cabin, which lay in the fore part of the ship 


Two other men prepared to slip after 
the companionway, while 
closer to screen them. 


casually in the 
moved a little 
They seized their chance as the German 


twenty yards from the Morning G 


away 
officer in 
rood English, that he 
ids, he said; 


was in a great 


were Irie 
long as the 


they wanted was the confidential chart of th 


fields, which the Morning ¢ lory, of course, 
all other contidential papers of a similar 
Morning Glory did not carry out his in 


detail the guns of the cruiser would sink het 


ning aboard to secure the paper 

‘Il guess that’s 
Hudson in an entirely 
Europe acce pts as American, 
America would have for accepting the 
shire 

The quiet member of the Century Club 
Wild Westerner, alm 
riser I 


new Voice ind 


Lat 


and Glasgow 





remote 


had 


and theg 


America it 


j 
iaen, 


self, 


Concluded on Page 30 


him 


bawled 
the 


with about as m 


lialects, all rolled into one 


half a min 


lounging 
front 


by 
men in 


boat stopped, 
lory, and the 


command announced through a megaphone, in 


Th 


hurry. 





and there was no need for alarm, so 
Morning Glory carried out all instructions. All 
e British mine 


possessed, and 


r 
kind. If the 


structions in every 


lle was now 
Matthew 
that 
reason as 
York 
is English. 
d disappeared, 


accent 
ucl 


cashire, 


stunknownl 


the 


ite more 
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More than ever Desirable Now 


[race 'UYING an automo- 
Tr! | ‘ ; . 

'¢ | BP)» bile tire is a great 
ae 


i : ‘ 
5) deal like buying a 





INE} 


j : : 
| =F 9 | railway ticket. 

You can buy one ticket much 
more cheaply than another, 
but it will not take you nearly 


so far. 


In the same way, the worth of 
a tire is determined only by the 
miles it returns for the money 
invested. 


It is especially well to remem- 
ber this now, when economy 
should dictate every purchase. 


We recommend Goodyear 
Cord ‘Tires to you as tires that 
will deliver you maximum mile- 
age at minimum cost. 


- ' 
In making this recommenda- 
tion we frankly recognize that 
these tires cost somewhat more 


to buy than ordinary tires. 


But as against this additional 
cost Goodyear Cord Tires de- 
liver results far in excess of what 
may be expected from ordinary 
tires. 


The common experience of 
Goodyear Cord users is that 
mile for mile these are the most 
economical tires they could 


possibly use. 














In every field in which a tire 
may serve Goodyear Cord Tires 
have achieved a place beyond 
contemporary challenge. 


They are preferred equipment 
on a pronounced majority of 
the fine cars manufactured in 
this country. 


During 1917, every race driven 
on the speedways and tracks of 
America was won on them, and 
won by a non-stop run. 


They have proved their entire 
practicability for heavy truck 
service, and by their strength 
and resilience they dominate 
the airplane field. 


Fourteen laborious years have 
been spent in bringing Good- 
year Cord Tires to their present 
high state of development. 


The superiority of their unique 
principle of .construction has 
been scientifically and practi- 
cally demonstrated beyond any 


question. 


Today the service delivered 
users by Good year Cord ‘Tires 
well repays all that has been 
given to their evolution and 
perfection. 





| 
| 
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‘Today such service stands as an 
exemplar of the way a finely 
made and fully ethcient auto- 
mobile tire should perform. 


The advantages enjoyed by 
users of Goody ear Cord Tires 
are very practical advantages. 
Goodyear Cord Tires wear 
much longer than. ordinary 
tires; they are more athleticand 
liable to 


vigorous—far less 


injury. 


By their spirited action they 
save oasoline to an extent that 
over a season means a consid- 


erable sum. 


They are more comfortable 
tires —swifter—and they cost 


less in the end, 


From the standpoint of thrifti- 
ness as well as for the good of 
your car and your own satisfac- 
tion, we urge you to use Good- 


year Cord Tires. 


Their quality makes them 


higher-priced—and 4esver. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
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Peary Reached 
‘Farthest North’ 


Johnston Reached 
highest excellence 

































the son of a 





e companionway that he 
i the con papers. 


no longer. Ip must 











my own men,” said the 
orily. ‘‘Are the papers ir 
ir a lot of 
ad to the 5 
Glory had drifted round 
43 now pointing almost 
ps ol e cruiser Mat- 
k a long, affectionate lo 
e gur ° vs that kept 
bel ar m the grav 
then he led the way be A 











a ‘ , 
that retained a old 
ne vhole breadth of the 
» portholes on each s le 
bedstead, with a tele- 
and an electric rea g 
e half a dozen other ele 
“ad 
vel ell, cap; so I de- 
bit of ni splendor for 
1 sec He 
door near the bed and 
t ‘ re rY A tr t 
nto the floor. 7 , 
German ofticer 
1 keep cor le al 
ved. leve ng a re ‘ 
complacent Ame t 
me closed up be a 
or 
without my helt nd 
1 you the go $ t la 
quite remember where | 
1€ Cor ential stuff 











eT eT 
eap? Tl ume from 
this loo e your chart 
1eenstow! I say It was 
ng t friend of ne in 
y Love. Lots of ’em on 
now. We collect souve- 
d I asked him for this as 
1 came on this gunning 
kept the other for himself. 
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Why owners of the finest cars 
prefer it—because it is as fine 
as their cars. 






Starting, Lighting & Ignition 


Dominant in the 
Automobile Industry 


There are many kinds of accepted as the world’s standard 











automobile engines 


And many varieties of motor 
cars— 


And many different engineer- 
ing theories— 

All the more creditable to 
Auto-Lite that a vast majority 
of cars are equipped with it. 

We originated the six volt 
principle, separate unit, now 


for high efficiency. 


We specialize upon this one 
and only product. 


Because Auto-Lite is so supe- 
rior, the demand has made us 
the world’s largest company 
devoted exclusively to building 
electric starting, lighting and 
ignition systems for motor cars. 


Make sure Auto-Lite is on 
the next car you buy. 


Electric Auto-Lite Corporation 


Head Office and Factory, Toledo, Ohio 





Detroit Sales Office, 1507 Kresge Bldg. 











Little Currents 


from a 
Big Stream 
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Westinghouse Electric Utilities mean 
to you a handy, convenient way of 
making hot coffee and crisp toast, right 
on the table, getting a tasty breakfast 
in a few minutes, lessening the drudgery 
of ironing-day—adding to household 
comfort and economy. 


But they have a far larger and more 
vital meaning for you than that. 


They enable you, in many ways, to 
draw on a great central source of 
energy—always ready to work for 
you at low wages. 


Here is but one part of a great 
civilizing movement, in which Westing- 
house engineers have been among the 
leaders. 


USEHOLD ELECTRIC WARE 
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Westinghouse Turbo 
Generators turn the 
team into electric 
power with less fuel 
and occupy less space 


Instead of thousands of individual 
coal fires, gas jets, oil or alcohol lamps, 
there is one reservoir of power from 
which electric energy flows out silently 
and invisibly for many miles, a single 
stream with its branches sometimes 
supplying whole states and reaching not 
only cities and towns but the country- 
side, as well. 


Of course, this is not the work of one 
man nor of a single set of men. But 
it is a source of great satisfaction to 
Westinghouse Electric to know that 
Westinghouse men have been responsi- 
ble for a large part of it, and that the 
Westinghouse organization today leads 
in carrying on the great task with all 
the skill and vigor it requires. 
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Westinghouse Trans- 
formers fit the power 
for long distance trans 


mission 


Pee > 
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Great generators that create electric inghouse meet every need of the largest 


current, transformers that make pos- power plant, central station or electric 
sible its wide distribution, protective railway and include, as well, fans, 
and control apparatus and safety de- heating and cooking appliances and 


vices for utilizing this great force motor-driven devices that today make 
without danger, and meters whose home life more comfortable and less 
accuracy assures you of an exact charge _ laborious. 

for your use of current—these are . , 
; = e the dj Westingl : Where to Find Westinghouse 

a few the ers sstinghouse . 
yut a Te oi the divers estinghouse Electric Ware 

products. ; 
; Sea Ss Westinghouse products are sold by light 
The hundreds of thousands of indi- and power companies, electrical dealers, de- 


vidual items manufactured by West- partment and hardware stores. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Fast Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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A Westinghouse Electric Iron eliminates A Westinghouse Turnover Toaster toasts the toast A Westinghouse Toaster-Stove A Westinghouse Percolator makes 
the stove and the changing of irons at the table and turns it at a touch on a little knob. cooks the meals right at the tabl flee and kee, t hot right at your elbov 














diverted when that 


re of surging liberty 


evelers went to the bowwows. They even 
went into the Italian market. 
es were no more plentiful than 


Automobil 
trucks I 


ora while they were as scarce as 
teet! And in these straits the army 
had to rake the fair land of France for cars. 
They bought all the second-hand flivvers 


and asthmatic and limousines 





hens 


touring cars 





that could be dug up Old family convey- 
inces which had lain in the garage since 
father came proud home with them the 
day automobiles were first invented—one- 
oe 1, triple-candle-power machines that 

iadn’t smelled gasoline since you and I 
were children-—-came wheezing into the 
open air to do service in the American 
Army. Presently the crash of gears mingled 
with back-firing and the snorts and pants of 
reluctant engines clear from the south coast 
to the frontier. You may think you have 


automobiles in the jitney 
business at home, but those cars are de-luxe 
contraptions to some that have been pressed 
into use for the Expeditionary Force. 


met low-comedy 


Horseflesh at Fancy Prices 


Next we to animals, meaning 
thereby horses and mules. We have pur- 
chased more than 12,000 animals from the 
French Government. And the irony of it 
is that many of them are American stuff; 
they were originally bought in the United 
States since the war broke out. 

Naturally they are far below standard. 
I love a good horse, and it made me groan 
to see some of the culls now in service with 
our forces. But what would you have? We 
were obliged to take what we could get or 
go without. 

It is reasonable to that the 
French didn’t part from their best animals; 
we wouldn't if we were in their position. 
And a lot of the horses and mules they 
offered for sale looked horribly like stuff 
that is ready to be condemned. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that objection was 
to acceptance of a number; where- 
upon the vendor agents argued that such a 
was not worth haggling over, inas 
the average life of a horse or mule 
extremely brief anyway —an ar 
the way, earne stly employed to 
ivail by many an American dealer in 
1915. Moreover, while he’s alive you want 
a horse able to walk and haul a load 
nstead of filling a stall in the veterinary 

spital. So there were rejections, All the 

ime hundreds that would 
of getting by at 


come 


suppose 


made 
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nuch a 
i war wa 
gyument, by 
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we had to take 
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would give an 
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for $150. To 
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tic, however Then, should he find 
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Government buying 
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transportation cl 
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must I 
! ippened to be the 

An army alway ries 
mense reserve of food 
forage for the animal Cor 
was decided the 
Force sailed that ninety days’ supply n 
be the minimum kept on hand. Yet 
December fifteenth both food and forage 
returns showed a decrease, 

In our predic 
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GREAT EXPECTATIONS 


(Concluded from Page 7) 


difficulty. They know to a pound what is 
required for maintaining 25,000 men in the 
field, for it has all been worked out in units 
of that size. Consequently, if the Quarter- 
master Department at Washington is noti- 
fied that 50,000 men are about to sail for 
France it has only to consult its tables and 
fill the orders called for by that number. 
And if the United States cannot supply the 
stuff something is radically wrong, for we 
seem able to do it for the rest of the world. 

To our other difficulties should be added 
the pressing one of fuel. The French Govy- 
ernment allotted to the Expeditionary 
Force ample wood areas; but here again 
transportation entered. They could cut 
the wood, but they could not get out what 
they needed—insufficient trucks and wag- 
ons for it. 

Each division of the army has its own or- 
ganization for gathering fuel at the present 
time. There are expert American woodmen 
in France, but not enough. The intention 
is to work labor battalions when they can 
get them; already some Spaniards are be- 
ing employed. Trouble has also been 
caused by inability to obtain the requisite 
quantities of saws, axes, and so on. 

Once again England has had to come to 
our relief —we obtain coal from there. This 
coal is turned over to the French at the 
seaports for delivery to our troops wherever 
we designate, transportation being paid by 
the American Government, of course. The 
arrangement effects a saving of transatlan- 
tic tonnage, but it has many disadvantages. 

Perhaps you wonder why I should write 
about these facts at such a time. It may 
sound like gratuitous, idle beating of the 
alarm drum, since these figures belong to the 
past; but I want toshow yousome of the tre- 
mendous handicaps under which the army 
in France has been working, in order that 
youshould not expect the impossible from it. 

Shipping is the root of most of the evils, 
but there have also been departmental de- 
lays. 


Among other setbacks received were 
some rising out of the Italian smash. The 
Allies had to rush aid to Italy—men, ma- 


That took shipping and it 
also took cars. Just when the Americans 
were in direst need of railroad transport 
the y were deprived of the use of hundreds 
and hundreds of cars, and they had nothing 
to substitute 


terial and food. 


Swamps for Building Lots 


Frequently difference of opinion has 
held up construction work. If you were 
building a railroad for the sole purpose of 
accomplishing a job that imperatively de- 
manded speed you would naturally select 
the most direct and easiest route—the 
presenting the least engineering difficulties. 


one 


But suppose you were on land that did not 
belong to you and the owner was anxious 
to have the line run where it would serve 


for a permanent improvement to his prop- 
? Or let us suppose you have decided 
upon an ordnance depot in a certain area 
and are anxious to secure a suitable site. 
appeal to the owner of the land. He 
nates a swamp. The swamp would 
tilled it could be 
ted into which might be an 
ion in the way of perma- 
nent improvements; but the extra work 
would hardly appeal to you when better 
sites were available. Wouldn’t you object 
and re ? It takes time and in- 
inite tact to adjust all the problems that 
beset an army on foreign soil. 
Again, if suddenly called upon to put 
into effective ition a gigantic industry 
ment of hundreds of thou- 
you do? Build 
\ rtments first, of 
course. That is precisely what the com 
Expeditionary Force had 
Preliminary organization is always 
undertaking. Once 
work moves along, 
th each month; that’s 
our army. 
there is bound to be 
motion, a deal of back- 


erty 
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ave to be up before con- 
a de pot, 
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en, what 
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in would 
executive depa 
mander of the 
to do 
the hardest part of any 
you t effici 
gat! 
what will hay 
But at the 
considerable lost 
ing and filling. 
The organization for the Expedition- 
ary Force had to be built up from noth- 
ing. There was no such thing in existence 
when it was decided to send an army 
France. Consequently General Pershing 
was obliged to organize a staff with a view 
to future requirements before he could even 





make | ent the 


speed w 





pen with 


; + 
start 


to 


start to convert his green troops into de- 
pendable soldiers. That it was a formid- 
able task goes without saying. The men 
fitted for it were searcer than one might 
think. Mighty few of the senior officers of 
the army were qualified either by experi- 
ence or training for organizing on the colos- 
sal scale necessary. Still fewer had the 
broad-gauge ability. 

A manager of a hundred-thousand-dollar 
business, whose organization had shown it- 
self capable of handling it creditably for 
years and years, would probably be up 
against it for personnel if his business were 
abruptly expanded into a vast billion- 
dollar project. How many of his heads 
of departments do you suppose would be 
capable of swinging the big jobs? 

That was pretty well the situation of the 
army. There were only a few thousand 
officers in it—and only a few hundreds 
who really offered any choice. The Amer- 
ican commander had to do some combing 
to get the men he needed. But he appears 
to have brought the flower of the army to 
France. There are some very able men on 
his General Staff. 


Big Men on the Staff 


Adjustments will be made from time to 
time without doubt; for the instant the 
general becomes convinced that an officer 
does not measure up to the job he relieves 
him of it and tries another. No considera- 
tions of influence or friendship or sentiment 
deter him. Fitness is the only test. I verily 
believe that if John J. Pershing had a 
brother in the army he would fire him for 
incompetence as quickly as he would fire a 
total stranger. Those are the methods that 
get results in a war. 

To speed up the machine he brought over 
from America a number of civilian experts 
in various lines of business, and these have 
been put in charge of departments whose 
administration does not require a military 
training. For instance, he has a Chicago 
banker at the head of the purchasing board, 
a Pennsylvania Railroad man to manage 
rail transportation. 

When he wants a certain man he asks for 
him, and Washington sends him. a 
tary Baker has been giving the general < 
free hand; probably no American com- 
mander was ever endowed with such power 
to do as his judgment dictated. If every 
branch of the War Department backs up the 
army’s needs half as earnestly as the Ad- 
ministration has upheld the hands of the 
commander everything will be lovely. 

Formerly the General Staff in practically 
all armies was organized in three bureaus, 
known in our own army as the Administra- 
tion, Operations and Intelligence Sections. 
It was discovered shortly after the out- 
break of the present war that these w 
not enough and that another section 
essential to codrdinate the activities of the 
vari supply departments and technical 


sery 


Was 


ov 
ices, 


An illustration can be found in sports. 


For example, every fan knows that a team 
in which each individual player is striving 
to make a one hundred per cent showing 


for himself will invarial bly be beaten by an- 
other team whose playing is directed solely 
toward the one hundred per cent efficiency 
of the team. One is an aggregation of star 
players whose work often flicts; the 
other is a smoothly running machine. 
When I had occasion to delve into the 
work of the transportation department it be- 
came as plain to me as the on my face 
that the success of the whole war depended 
on the proper operation of the rail 
And then I wandered over to the medical 
corps and learned differently —our fate was 
wrapped up in hospitalization and adequate 


col 


nose 


roads. 


surgical attendance upon our forces. Next 
day the engineers got hold of me and soon 
had me persuaded that in this war the 


engineers were the entire show. 

That’s a fine spirit. Enthusiasm and 
earnestness of that sort get results, but the 
very intensity of each department requires 
an umpire for their demands. With the 
supply capacity limited an impartial and 
fair adjustment must be made that is based 
on the needs of the entire army and not any 
special department's. And it is here that 
the Coédrdination Section comes in. 

Ordnance has not come as it ought to 


have come. By ordnance is meant guns, 
both big and little; artillery harness and 
equipment; ammunition of all kinds; 
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rifles; bayonets; everything a soldier uses 
for offense and defense, and almost every- 
thing he carries except clothing and his 
personal effects. Therefore we have been 
obliged to meet the deficiency by turning 
again to our Allies. Fortunately for us their 
industries are now in a position to turn out 
a surplus above their own requirements. 
Three years of intensive development have 
done that for them. We have bought both 
guns and ammunition from the French and 
British in huge quantities. 

Do you remember how we used to gloat 
over the colossal figures of our export trade 
to Europe before we entered the war? Do 
you recall how luscious those fat trade bal- 
ances in our favor used to look? Money 
was pouring into the country and none 
going out except in loans; it seemed as if 
we would end up with all the money in the 
world. That dream is punctured. We are 
now engaged in sending back some of the 
profits. They are going back in bales, and I 
herewith make a prediction: Before the 
end of the war John Bull and Brother 
Francois will have recovered a large por- 
tion of what the +y spent with us. The bal- 
ance may come out on their side of the 
ledger. We are not going to get away with 
those early war gains; and it would be the 
part of wisdom to take that into our caleu- 
lations in scaling our mode of living. 

From explanations given by a very 
expert in ordnance it appears that ne 
shipping nor official muddling at home is to 
blame for our shortage in France. He says 
it takes a year to organize and equip the 
plants, to set up the intricate, delicate ma- 
chinery required for the manufacture of 
guns and rifles. 

But how about the interim? 
Heinie won’t wait. 


able 
ither 


Perhaps 
We've got to reckon 
with the fact that we cannot always deter- 
mine the time of action. And that explains 
our contracts with the French and British. 

Somehow —somehow—the explanation 
has a familiar but hollow sound to me. I 
don’t doubt its truth; but, granting that, 
what has the ordnance department of the 
United States been doing these three years 
while Europeans were at one another's 
throats? And why were our manufacturers 
able to supply immense quantities of muni- 
tions to the Allies, and yet cannot turn out 
stuff for our own armies now? 


A Cavalry Parable 


To be sure it took a long time before they 
were able to fill the European order be- 
cause they had first to install the plants; 
and, to be sure, different machinery must 


be built for our style of arms and ammuni- 


tion; yet, admitting all that, there has been 
neglect of the most elementary precautions 
Somew nere, 

Besides, the explanation could hardly be 
expected to cover the shortage of harnes 
No ne w plants wer e needed for it. Ameri ‘an 


inufacturers made heavy and reasonably 
rompt deliveries of harness to the » British; 
then why has the ines ditionary Force been 
left shy of it? 

I remember a c¢: 





ivalry recruit 


who was 
set on a horse and told to take him over 
some jumps. The recruit knew little about 
horses and felt none too confident. How- 


ever, he did fairly well as long as the bars 
were low. Then the sergeant raised the 
jump a foot and ordered him to go to it. 
The recruit looked at it and grew thought- 
ful. To him the gate now loomed higher 
than scraper; in rts he 
knew he couldn't make it 
bly be laid out cold if he 


his heart of hea 
and would proba- 
tried; and 


a sky 


as he 


wheeled his horse his courage was oozing 
from him at every pore 

The horse was willing, however. His no- 
tion was that it could be done if the rider on 
his back thought so. He gave a snort anda 


short run, gathering himself for the take-off. 


The rider sat tight and let him go. He did 
nothing to discourage the beast but 
neither did he “lift” him, for he wasn’t 
sure—he was secretly doubtful. And so 


the animal brought up with his nose in the 
bars and refused the jump 


“He can’t make it quavered the re- 
cruit. 
‘Make it!” roared the sergeant. ‘‘He 


could doit easy. But you didn’t have your 
mind on the other side of the gate—and he 
knew it.”’ 

The army is the horse of this parable; 
the rider. Is your mind fixed 
resolutely on the other side of the gate? 


nation is its 
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This fashioning of teeth, recognized by families 
by Dentists, is important. 

of even greater importance—the one first and indispensable thing at all 
vour teeth clean with 


4 "eo a mr ‘ 
Fashioning the Teeth 
One of our many good friends among the Dentists says: 


, 7 











« ca a “6 

There should be—and there will be some day— A stylish, firm-standing, graceful-appearin 
a definite, uniform standard of fashioning teeth evenly arranged, brilliant set of teeth can be ‘create: 
‘ tas by the dentist at that juncture. 

\t a certain time ot each child's eXistence his or -s ' os . 

ES Pa Fee ome out and the econd aa ‘6 ; , , 
h - f teeth come out and the second sé Having teeth tailored may seem a new idea d 
iis Tung: a surprising phrase, but it isn’t in reality Py 

Ac tl p d the Dentist may and should (and ably you never thought of the matter m= ji 
W some ¢ uide and form the curve, growth, that way before or from just that angl Lhink 
position, eve the texture of the second teeth over now.”’ 


a good dentifrice. All Dentists insist upon this. And ‘for 


have recommended the sa/e means—the use of 


iLyons 


7 OD P / r Cr 2) 
Se Denti? wce that made sine teeth Gashionable 


Powoer (7ream 


It is unmedicated. You don’t experiment. 
Harmful germs cannot get a foothold in a clean mouth among clean teeth. 


SONS, Inc., § W. 27th St... NEW YORK 


aspiring to correctness of living, 


and prac th ed 


times 


over 


fitt 


It cans pleasantly, harmlessly, thoroughly, 
dependably, unfailingly—and nothing more—doesn’t pretend to do anything more. 
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Blue Buckle 


OverAlls 


TRADE MARK 











Blue Buckle Over Alls have a solid 
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reinforced back band that can’t rip! 


Strong-for-Work! 


Talking about overalls, you can punch both legs into a pair of 
Blue Buckles, hook up the “lifts,” button the sides and feel and 
know you re ht to hold down any hard job that comes your way! 
Blue Buckles stand the rough gaff longer because they're made 


toughest where strain and wear hit hardest! 


Blue Buckles have steadily increased overall popularity with rail- 
road men, machinists and farmers because they give longer service. 
And more satisfying service! They have also tipped off the man 
who gets messed-up in his own cellar or potato-patch that it’s 
pretty fine economy to slip into a pair of Blue Buckles and cut down 


suit cleaning and suit wearing costs! Figure out the clothes sav- 


and the best union workmanship—that you know quick that Blue 
Buckles will give you a real run for your money. And, you're 
right; they will! Besides they're big, roomy and comfortable! 
Blue Buckles put the usual overall torment— R-I-P-S—right out 
of commission! We guarantee Blue Buckle seams will not break 
loose! For instance, a solid reinforced back band extends from 
one side to the other, which does away with the V-shape vent or 
buckle strap at the back and makes ripping out of the question! 
Again, Blue Buckles have a solid denim fly cut into the overall 
(not separate and sewed on). 
Walk into a store and buy Blue Buckles with the same man- 
to-man confidence the dealer and the 





ing—if you kept a pair of Blue Buckles 
in your automobile tool box! Blue 
Buckle OverAlls are the product of 
We make them 


high-grade indigo blue denim 


years of ex} erienc e. 


$O good 
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Merchants who have not yet had an opportunity to handle 
Blue Buckle OverAlls should write at once for detailed 
information. Kindly send jobber’s name and address. 


JOBBERS OVERALL CO., Lynchburg, Va. 


Largest Manufacturers of Union Made Overalls in the World 
Selling Agents: W. T. Stewart Dept., Leonard Sales Co., 64 Leonard St., N. Y. 
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manufacturer sell them to you! It’s an 
even trade— your money against Blue 
Buckles—with a pretty good new slant 


on clothes-economy! 
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Sense and Nonsense 


Paradise Lost 


Wwuer I sat at the 


I could drire like 


vheet of the fire-chiel s 


ak of light 


4 
could bar 





And not even the traffic cc 


The course of my headlong flight. 

For the fire-chief’s car had the 
134 Io 

And ; $] 

And the motor cops hadn't 


Whe 


right of way 
weed laws 


ighs at the loo; 


a word to say 





nl use fo go whooping through. 
bang, 
With the lever locked in high 
But now I’m! k in ¢ ya) 
It seems el} yi ] 
{nd dr acar } lost i throb 
ind iti n't no fun at all. 
{nd the motor cop says: “Hey! 
I'll summons you into court, Old Top 
If you hit it up that way!” 
[00 
And it es rasp and jar 
O)n th nerve ( 4 who once hot throug 
Alt the wheel of the fire-chief'’s car 


Berton Braley. 


Reproof for the Laggard 
VERMONT 


husbandman hired as a 





helper a youth living on the adjoining 

ice. The hand was told to report for 
duty on the following day. 

At his customary rising hour of four 


A. M. ita 
lantern and went fort 
He fed the stock, n split 
some wood, and, single-handed, ministered 
to the cl , meantime filled with won 
der, which turned to disgust, at the unac 


the employer got up, dressed, 
to start the chores. 


ked three cows, 








countable tardiness of his employee. 

At ten minute alter five o'cloc k, when 
the first pink streaks of dawn were redden 
ng the eastern sky, the new hand came 
round the corner of the barn 

T dropped-the manure fork he 
Was nd stared long and hard at 
tne 

i ed ! tones of he ivy 
ircasm, “‘whar have you been the hul 
for 


NCE upona 


Brown was city ec 


ars ago, when 
' tor of a paper 
the door of his sanctum was 
opened and a person unknown to Brown 


poked his head t! rough the crack. 





Ray 
~: 


in ¢ cago, 





““Say, boss,”” he stated without prea 
‘who was it shrieked that time 
Kosciuszko fell?”’ 

“Freedom!” answered Brown promptly 

“Now don’t that beat hell!’’ lamented 
the stranger. just bet a feller it was 

his here guy Markos Buzzaris.” 





wher 


All Things Come to Him Who Waits 
A NEW HAMPSHIRE farmer married 
At more or 


a woman addicted to fits. 
ss frequent intervals the lady would fall 
down in a faint. Her husband was warned 
that, sooner or later, 
would carry her off. 

So whenever his wife had an attack 
someone would run posthaste for the hus- 
band; and he, dropping whatever he wa 
doing, would hurry home at a gallop. 

Always on arrival he would find the 
sufferer rallying from the affliction, and 
out of danger. 

This sort of thing went on for years. 
Finally one day the farmer was cutting 
cordwood in his woodlot, nearly a mile 
from the house, when a messenger arrived, 
out of breath, to tell him to come quickly 
his wife was having one of her fits. 

Fifteen minutes later he burst in 
kitchen door to find that this time the 
tim had really succumbed 

As he stood over her lifeless body he re 
marked: 


“Wal, now, this 








} 


one of these seizures 


the 
vie 


( 


is more like it 


Something Worth Seeing 


NTO one of those gilded ports of call that 

will vanish from the street corners of our 
larger cities should national prohibition 
prevail, there entered, with proud mien, 
one of those impressive and important per 
who to tell the barkeeper all 
about it 

Addressing the white-clad functionary 
hehind the bar, he began, apropos of noth 
that had been said before: 
‘The doctor thinks I oughter go to Cali 
fornia this wir thinks if I traveled 
round and looked at the sights it might do 


il 
sons IK 


ing 
M4 


ter: 


me good, 

t there’s nothing in that—not for 
should I travel round looking at 
already been every where there 





igs? I’ve 
is to go, and I’ve seen everything there is 
Lo see 
A shaky 
** Excuse 


politeness; 


individual drew near. 
me,” he said, with labored 
“but have you ever had the 
delir’um trimmin’s?” 

“Certainly not!” 
citizen, 

‘Well, then, you poor piker, you 
been nowheres and you ain’t seen nothir 


said the important 


ain't 
coe 


PATRIOTEERS 


Continued from Page 8 


Wall Street and Broadway and Fifth Avenue 
Yielded to Chester what Chester was due. 
Cigars 
Movie stars, 
Motor cars, 
Hotel bars, 
Fruit jars, 
Ex-Czars, 
Toilet sets, 
Novelettes, 
Suffragettes, 
Blooded pets, 
Cigarettes 
All were donated on Chester's advice, 
With the prospect of selling at double the 
price. 


Mrs. van Jeller and Mrs. de Ploys— 
Advertised beauties of national fame— 
Planned a sweet booth, selling baskets and 
toys, 
Asking a 
same. 
The Countess Gazink and the Duchess of 
Yelle 
Planned to be costumed as flower girls, and 


staggering price for the 


sell 
The cute boutonnieres 
Which ladies at fairs 
Soak you a dollar for— 
What do you holler for? 
From charity pop, at a quarter a throw, 
To raffled pianos, at five bones per go, 
The booths were arranged, all prepared for 
the show. 





Mrs. C. Camouflage flew here and there, 
Hired twenty limousines—charged to the 
fair— 
Marshaled her forces to suit her design, 
Bossy as Hindenburg building his line. 
Eighty-eight heiresses, 
Two or three peeresses, 
Ninety-nine debutantes acted as seeresses, 





Palm readers, card tellers, dank crystal 
gazers; 

Gently reared matrons were billed to sell 
razors, 


Groceries, U-wear, pearl pendants and gum 

At figures exceeding the rational sum 

Carpenters,scenepainters, smart electricians, 

Worked out their marvels like busy magi- 
cians; 

And a twenty-foot sign blazed with letters of 
light: 

Girl Scouts’ 
Night! 


Bazaar — Opens Saturday 
Ih 
yo reader, if you are a man—as you 
\ are— 
You know what they do at a public bazaar; 
Peer at you, 
Beam at you, 
Jeer at you, 
Scream at you! 
Flat-footed gentlemen, ugly as Hades, 
Are suddenly smothered in beautiful ladies. 
Each is a peach 
With a graft to beseech 
You dodge; and you think you are just out 
of reach 
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“Camouflage 


BY AN AMERICAN ENGINEER 


W cant are yo! ng t \ PION of Mag 
The winni: hie , present science and 
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This is the kind of Pipe Covering for your cellar 


Be sure it is 85% Magnesia 
70 
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ant, Explosives ¢ Chemicals 


High Explosives 


} 
a 
p 
} 


I 
Q Permissible Explosive 


latior 


r Powder for 
Rifle 


oKele 


Revolver 


ind Black 


Fireworks Powder 


When you're grabbed by the girl with the 
beryl-green eyes— 
“Buy a share—win a prize! 
Won't you take one from me?’’ 
Thus seized by surprise, 
You giggle ‘‘te-hee!’’ 
And you're stung fifty cents or two dollars, 
or three. 
Turn around—stung again; this time eyes of 
blue 
Hold you bound while their owner pins tags 
upon you. 
So rollicks the fair 
Round in a ring, 
From Epstein to Hogan, 


She washed up a poet and gave him the task 
Of writing a perfectly beautiful masque. 
With wonderful costumes to add to her art, 
She modestly acted the principal part. 

The pageant traced out by symbolic degrees 
The birth of girl scouting among the Chinese, 
And quickly imparted great credit to her— 
The cards of admission were fifty cents per. 


February 25, 1918 


He had got him an office above the bazaar, 
Where he sat very tightly and chewed his 
cigar. 
You could see by his looks 
He was keeping the books. 


His baby-blue eyes, which could look rather 
shifty, 

Were steadily conning both sides of the 
fifty. 

Was Chester financially able? You've said it; 

So well could he shuffle a debit and credit 

That expert accountants might labor criss- 
cross 

In fruitless attempts to tell profit from loss. 


Coalite grace Vigorite (6 grade Crying the slogan: 
Miners’ Friend (6 grades ‘*Buzz-buzz! — Sting-sting!”’ At times Mrs. Camouflage Jones would un- 
—_—— bend 
. ’ : > . Mrs. Camouflage Jones’ Bazaar, I confess, And ask for reports on the business end. 
At las Blasting OW de r Was billed from the start a triumphant Then Chester would rattle off figures un- 
**A’* and **B’® Blasting in all standard success. ended, 


Until the good lady would gurgle: ‘‘How 
splendid!”’ 
And the nifty McShifty, to banish all doubt, 
Would trot his most talented press agent 
out, 
Who would chatter his stuff— 
A splendiferous puff 
Which tickled her vanity almost enough. 


¥ 
d 4 — She was quite democratic and mixed with At the end of the week, when the fair closed 
he we ' diso a full line of Blasting Supplies the throng its doors 
Z { al. : To a certain extent—which was coming it And the welkin was shattered with praise- 
4 4 : cs . ‘ strong. worthy roars, 
7 ( : | | iD M I A | S She sold lollipops, McShifty retired to a vale of reflection 
: f ; ca ; Cinnamon drops, To balance his books in the proper direction. 
, : po i . Mexican drawn work and gyroscope tops; At last Mrs. Constantleigh Camouflage Jones 
, \ all gra Raffled off sapphires and pearls by the pound, Received a report — 
Tm : " And ballyhooed twice for the merry-go- he professional sort, 
\ aie - round. Where pretty red ink for dull figures atones: 
Jor , Her goings and comings in every quarter 
ae | ' Were promptly put down by the social re- Gross receipts for the fair, up to 
- . ! Fa Ma porter, closing—see date. . . . $96,208 
. _ = : : , : And the click of the camera vied on the scene Deduction for salaries, lighting, 
\ = ATLAS POWDER COMPANY | Withthewhiroftheanimate-picture machine. rent due . (s2 & «ss Bee 
| Nie S wit TON, DELAWARE Underhand charges, including the 
= , Birmin Bos | Booths to the right of them, booths to the floor 7.404 














How About A 
New Top 





left of them, 
Volleyed and thundered 
Clad as for dress parade, gathered the Bright 
Brigade, 
Noble Four Hundred! 


Anda cynical Scrooge, as he prayed for pro- 
tection, 

Held onto his dime with this cautious re- 
flection : 


“Society fairs, to be sure, 
Are something I cannot endure — 
These dowager dames 


Balance obtained when deduc- 

tions are through. . ... 
My fee — Fifty-Fifty — for services 
ts a bw at eee 


$56,202 


28,101 


“Your share for the fair, as per voucher— 


please sign— 

Should be, superficially, equal to mine; 

But we first must deduct, down to dollars 
and cents, 

Your Ladyship’s personal bill for expense 

This includes chartered taxicabs, cinema 
reels, 

Special-priced press agents’ salaried spiels, 








Running panhandle games Actors and sceneshifters hired for your 
Thi Y 9 And the rich selling things to the poor!"’ masque — 
Is Lear: TOR M ATERI AL All gilt-edge people. What more could you 
} In the Grecian Buffet ask? 
That car of yours. Examine it care- - 7 ig There was chocolate gooey; ‘ - 
: ) — og "at. Off. In the Chinese Café “‘Inclosed, check for profit—net— 
fully. How about the top? Does it Champignons au chop suey; minus expense + « = & See 


look worn—a little shabby perhaps? A 
} new top of Neverleek would improve 
wonderfully — would 


In the Swiss Cabaret 
\ barytone flooey 
Sang Farewell, Sweet Day! 


The standardized top “‘Wishing you future success, fifty-fifty, 


covering, used as regu “Yours very faithfully, 








its ippearance 
almost make a new car of it. And re 
topped Ci 


the roads and boulevards this year. 


irs will be quite common on 


Your dealer will be glad to recover your top 
with Neverleek. Or, if you write us, we'll give 

i the name and addre of a topmaker in 
," ir vicinit 


F. S. CARR COMPANY 


31 Beach St., Boston, Mass. 
we 969 Woodward Ave., Detroit 








lar equipment by nearly 
fifty 
manutacturers, 


leading motor car 














In a voice rather stewey. 


And Mrs. C. Camouflage Jones here and there 
Flitted and bustled, the life of the fair; 
At her every appearance the public would 
clamor ‘*Ah!”’ 
And the movie director would holler out 
“Camera!” 
So great her success that, ere ended the week, 
She was cordially greeted by Mrs. van Sleek. 
Which event was unique; 
For ‘tis said a Van Sleek 
Had never before been aware of a Jones 


*Twas a Camouflage triumph, as everyone 


owns; 
Like royaity’s sword on acommoner's brow — 
A Camouflage Jones can go anywhere now. 


V 
UT what, in the midst of this soul-stirring 


task, 
Was Chester McShifty performing? you ask. 


‘ 


ie 
aN 


« 
at ” 
.* - 
< : 


“CHESTER Mc SHIFTY.” 


vi 
HE check from McShifty, ‘tis fully be- 
lieved, 
Was mailed to Peking and with thanks was 
received. 
In re Mrs. Constantleigh Camouflage Jones, 
The following patter 
Of pure reading matter 
The Social Reporter devoutly intones: 


‘‘Mrs. Camouflage Jones, whom her friends all 


beseech 
lo repeat her Bazaar, 
Has toured in her car 
For a season of quiet and rest at Palm 
Beach. 
She will ride and play golf till again she feels 
fit — 
She has earned a vacation since doing her 
bit.” 


y 
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They Make My Job Easier 


By the Fleet Boss 


mean that 
running gear and driving mechanism is 
in good order and safeguarded against 


“We run this fleet for profit—not for 
pleasure. 

“It’s my job to see that every truck 
starts out every day with plenty of oil 
and gas, radiator full, grease cups at 
tended to, all nuts and bolts tight and 
all adjustments right. 

‘We want that truck to stay on the 
job and to keep on delivering the goods 
all day and when necessary all night. 

‘I don’t propose to have delays and 
breakdowns due to oversight on my part 
or to faulty construction that could have 
been remedied. 


‘*Timken Bearings, like other depend- 


able, well built, time tested 
make my job easier. 


parts 


‘* They never give me a minute’s worry. 
I know they won't bring in a bill for 
repairs or replacements, by wearing 
loose, because their adjustability enables 
me to get the jump on the wear. 

‘‘So long as they are properly lubri- 
cated and adjusted they simply don’t 
wear out, even under the hardest service: 
Hubs run true and gears are kept in 
perfect mesh all the time. 

‘*And all I do is give the bearings fresh 
grease and a part turn of the adjusting 
nut every few thousand miles. 


‘*Good _ bearings your 


means daily earning 
profits for the truck 


wear, and that 
capacity and 
‘owner’.”’ 


Just by way of checking up on what the ficet 
boss thinks of Timken Bearings ask any man 
you know who operates a truck fleet—and writ« 
for the booklet B-3, “The Companies Timken 
Keeps,”’ which will give you an idea of the 
extent to which Timken Bearings are used on 
the best known and best built American trucks 
and passenger cars 


War” THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING CO a7 
y/ 


° Canton, Ohio 
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EVERY LITTLE BIT HELPS 


It would seem that the party had started 
out advantageously enough. Mrs. Lang- 
don and St. Johns had come along at the 
last moment and joined them—at least 
they rode a little to the front, talking and 
calling back, while their groom joined ours. 
The morning was lovely, the horses not too 


| fresh for Mrs. DeWynt’s comfort, and the 


| white pony, 
| frisked in a disconcerting manner. 


captain was being quite polite to Marjorie. 
Mrs. DeWynt felt pleased. Marjorie rode 
nicely—just as Durlands had taught her; 
and for once the responsibility of Esmer- 
alda’s presence was gone, She fell to think- 
ing of her winter clothes and her Red Cross 
work, and a suggestion she was going to 
make about a new sort of carbolic soap for 
sailors, and of the advisability of inviting 
those new Crimmins to dinner. 

In short, she was peacefully and profit- 
ably occupied, when all at once came a 
thunder of hoofs on the road behind, and a 
wild shriek—her own, she afterward real- 
ized. And there was Esmeralda coming at 
full clip, the terrible Jeff dog bounding be- 
side her, her red hair flying in the wind. 
Just before she reached them a wild flower 
growing by the roadside attracted her eye 
and, swooping down, she plucked it without 
pausing. She approached with a confident 
smile, the horse dancing sidewise in a most 
alarming manner. 

“Hello, folks!” 
antly. 

‘Rippin’!” cried Captain 
citedly. “Simply rippin’!’’ 

And then Mrs. DeWynt saw the trousers. 


said Esmeralda pleas- 


Tugwell ex- 


She confided to me that the shock nearly 
threw her from Daisy, her reliable old 
mount. There was, as I have stated, no 


mistaking the ownership of those amazing 
nether garments, and it did not at 

the moment occur to her that the 
captain might be wholly innocent in 

the matter. Everyone else was sure 

to recognize 
them too. In- 
deed, almost at 
once she could 
see that Marjorie 
was noticing 
them—poor 
Marjorie!—and 
she as good/as 
engaged to the 
captain! Mrs. 
Langdon whis- 
peredsomething 
to St. Johns and 
they both 
laughed. Mrs. 
DeWynt could 
feel her cheeks 
tingle. That this 
outrageous, ur 
couthgirlshould 
deliberately 
cause her 
mortificatior 
and embarrass 
ment! Andthat 
wasn't all! 

Esmeralda’s 
mount seemed 
immediately to 
impart the 
strangest no 
tions to the 
other animals 
He had a way of 
prancing diag 
onally, of rear- 
ing, or backing, 
of displaying an 
interest in side- 
hillsandrunning 
water, which immediately affected his fel- 
lows. Even Daisy, Mrs. DeWynt’s good old 
appeared to shed her years and 
Several 
times Mrs. DeWynt reproved her niece 
sharply for the way in which she allowed 
the Kaiser to act, until she was almost 
obliged to conclude that the girl was doing 
it on purpose to show her circus-rider tricks. 
She rode in the worst possible form—not 
even posting the trot; but, somehow, noth- 
ing the horse did annoyed her. 

But the same could not be said of the 
others. For one thing, the Kaiser being 
very fresh the other horses would insist 
upon trying to keep up with him. This made 
pleasant conversation impractical and 


sucl 


and Amiability; 


horsemanship imperative. Then, that com- 
mon Jeff dog kept running in and out among 
the horses’ feet until poor dear 
Wynt felt ready to scream- 


Mrs. De- 
did, indeed. 





(Continued from Page 19 


“Esmeralda Sprunt, make that vile dog 
keep from under the horses’ feet !”’ she com- 
manded; not wisely, however. 

“Very well, Aunt Sally,” said Esmeralda. 
She drew the Kaiser off a bit and gave a 
call. On the instant the Jeff dog crouched 
and sprang up on her pommel! A most 
amazing performance; but that was noth- 
ing to what followed. The Kaiser, infuri- 
ated at this invasion, began a series of 
gymnastic performances known in the wilds, 
I believe, as bucking. I understand the 
action is a most terrifying one to behold 
and has a very demoralizing influence on 
other horses that chance to be in the imme- 
diate neighborhood. And that is what oc- 
curred upon this occasion. The Kaiser held 
the center of the road—and a large propor- 
tion of it either way. And before his demon- 
stration the other horses fled as shavings in 
a windstorm—scattering to the right and 
left, over fences, through underbrush, sur- 
mounting anything, crossing anything, to 
be out of the way of the big gray devil and 
his rage. 

Daisy, poor dear Mrs. DeWynt’s mount, 
insisted upon climbing a sidehill into a cow 
pasture full of cows, and this at a gait which 
necessitated the poor lady’s grasping her 
mane with both hands, in a fainting state of 
terror, owing to the fact that she lost both 
stirrups at the first plunge up the embank- 
ment. And she is not fond of cows; indeed, 
they fill her with profound distrust—yet 
Daisy ruthlessly carried her into their very 
midst. 

Mrs. Langdon’s horse took her midstream 
in a shallow but noisy brook, and then 
‘r most violent 
Marjorie was cantering away up 


started wading up, despite h¢ 
protests, 













I Shuddered at Their Extreme Politeness 
But I Did Not Flee the Room 


the road, lost in a cloud of dust; and after 
her went St. Johns, going like the wind. 
One of the grooms, carried irresistibly into 
a field, was endeavoring to dissuade his ani- 
mal from climbing a haystack; while round 
and round the center of disturbance circled 
thesecond groom and Captain Tugwell, each 
with his mount fairly well in hand, but shout- 
ing directions and advice to Esmeralda. 

The struggle between girl and horse did 
not actually take more than five minutes, 
though my dear patroness assured me that 
to her, clinging to Daisy there amid those 
dreadful cows, it seemed interminable. Then 
all at once the big gray bolted down the 
road, going at a most alarming pace, but 
at least on four feet once more; and next, 
after a breathless moment or two, Esmer- 
alda turned him, and came trotting gently 
back. Captain Tugwell rode up at once, 
brimming with congratulations. 


“‘He almost had me going for a minute,” 
said Esmeralda; ‘“‘but I guess he know 
who’s boss now. After I ride him a few 
times more he’ll be safe for democracy, 
all right!” 

Captain Tugwell and the grooms were so 
taken up with this spectacular performance 
that Mrs. DeWynt actually had to call out 
before they realized her plight and went to 
her assistance. Once they had got her off 
of Daisy and safely out from amid the cows 
nothing on earth would induce her to mount 
again. 

“Send for the car!” she commanded, 
seated on a stone and leaning heavily 
against Captain Tugwell, while the others 
crowded solicitously about her. “Send for 
the car! I am not a circus rider, and I 
refuse to remain in this Wild West Show 
another instant! This is not the sort of 
riding that is done!’ 

I say that all were crowding round 
that is, all save Esmeralda; for such was 
the amazing fact. That young lady, once 
assured that her aunt had received no 
physical injury, set off to look for her Jeff 
dog, whom she presently discovered a 
short way back on the road with a broken 
paw. The creature had been injured when 
thrown from the gray, and now Esmeralda 
brought him up, actually expecting com- 
passion for the cause of all the trouble! 

“Oh, Aunt Sally,” said Esmeralda, “I’m 
so glad you are going home in the car. You 
can take poor little Jeff; he’s broken his 
yaw.” 

Mrs. DeWynt glared at 
righteous indignation. 

“Ride with that beast 
“Never!” 

Esmeralda said nothing; 
burned as she turned away. 

‘I'll carry him for you,” said Captain 
Tugwell quietly. ‘Better not try him on 
the gray again to-day—and this old plug 
I’m on won’t mind.” 

He took the dog over, 
holding him with care; and 
presently the two—Esmer- 
alda and he—trotted off 
together, the gray as gen- 
es as a lamb outwardly, 
but, I suspect, with a sup- 
pressed gleam in his eye. 

“And I assure you, 
Allie,” concluded Mrs. De- 
Wynt—“I assure 
youshe nevereven 
inquired whether 
I had sustained 
any nervous 
shock a 

When unwil- 
lingly the same 
roof shelters two 


women of v ery op- 


her niece in 
!”’? she exclaimed. 


but her cheeks 


posite tempera- 
ments for any 
le ngth of time. one 
can always feel the 





gathering of an in 
evitable rupture 
a tenseness of at- 
mosp he re, as he- 
fore a thunder and 
lightningstorm; a 
sort of rolling up 
of clouds—if you 
know what I 
mean; silent at 
first, then a few 
. warning mutter- 
ings; and ther 
at last, rather to 
the relief of every- 
one, comes the interview in which they say 
what they really think of each other. Ever 
since Esmer ralda’s entrance into our so- 


different world I had felt this crisis impend- 
ing—had sensed its inevitability, while the, 
as I may say, humidity increased. Just 
what would stand revealed when the clouds 
parted no one could foretel!; but at tea tim: 
on the afternoon of the momentous ride I 
saw that things were undoubtedly coming 
to a head. 

Dear Mrs. DeWynt had kept to her 
room over the lunc! period, and when 
she reappeared in the afternoon and sent 
for me, her frame of mind had not been 
softened by what it had dwelt upon. Nor 


1e0n 





was it further eased by the news I was 
obliged to break to her. Hoskins, our 
butler, had given warning. He had, so he 


said, been thinking over Miss Esmeralda’s 
(Continued on Page 62 
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(Continued from Page 60) 
suggestion that the trenches were prefer- 
able to his present life, provided Mrs. 
DeWynt would keep his wife on as maid; 
and he had determined to exchange our 
house livery for khaki. That phrase of hers 
about its being a more becoming uniform 
seemed to have stuck in his mind, and all 
I could say about his duty to his e mploye r 
failed to move him. 

“If we don’t lick them Germans there 
won’t really be no houses where they need 
a butler in a year or two, sir!” was all he 
answered; and so I was obliged to inform 
Mrs. DeWynt. 

Of course she was excessively annoyed. 
Hoskins had been with us five years: a long 
time as servants go now. She put down 
Taki and Whaki, with whom she had been 
solacing herself, and folded her hands in 
her lap. 

“‘ Allie,” she said, “send for Esmeralda. 
bk thing has got to stop! 

I did as I was bidden; and after a few 
moments Esmeralda appeared, ready to go 
out with Mrs. Ted, whom she was expect- 
ing, and looking very chic and pretty in 
one of the gowns Mrs. DeWynt had given 
her, and a large black hat, also the gift of 
that generous lady. As one looked at the 
girl, so feminine and charming in appear- 
ance, it was most difficult to realize the 
sort of disturbing force she could be. Her 
aunt becKoned with an imperial gesture, 
striving hard to maintain control of her- 
self and appear the sweet, dignified matron 
she knew herself to be. 

“Esmeralda, my dear,”” she began in 
honeyed accents, “I feel that it is nec essary 
that we have a serious understanding!” 

“My dear aunt,” exclaimed Esmeralda 
sweetly; “I am so glad! I quite agree with 
you.” 

I shuddered at their extreme politeness 
and amiability; but I did not flee theroom. 
Something more than mere vulgar curiosity 
impelled me to stop. I had heard Mrs. 
DeWynt at it before; but I was anxious to 
see what Esmeralda would make of the sit- 
uation. 

“Now, my dear,’’ Mrs. DeWynt took up 
the thread, “I sent for you to come here 
as my guest —to share our lives—our 
work 

“War work!”’ put in Esmeralda. 

“Yes; our humble bit,” her aunt agreed. 
“And, though I appreciate that your early 
training, for which you are not to blame, 
has not perhaps fitted you for what we do, 
I must insist that, since you refuse to learn, 
you shall at least conform to our way of 
living.” 

“But, dear Aunt Sally,”’ replied Esme- 
ralda, “‘you yourself find I’ m not able to 
knit, or roll bandages, or 

“TI confess I am disappointed in your 
lack of enthusiasm for the womanly things 

I and my friends are doing,” admitted Mrs. 
Del ynt, “and that I do not care for the 
tone in which you refer to them. I think it 
most unmanne rly!” 

‘And I don’t think much of the things 
you do,” said Esmeralda with some asper- 
ity. “I don’t care to learn them, because 
| don’ t think the +y matter a di umn !”" 

‘Esmeralda!” cried her aunt. “I forbid 
you to use such language!” 

“Forbid!”’ said Esmeralda. 

“Yes!’”’ said Mrs. DeWynt angrily. 
“And, my dear niece, while you are here, I 
must insist that you try to make yourself 
more like us, and that you endeavor to be 
useful to me in my war work. Further, I 
demand that you cease interfering with my 
servants. I am your aunt, and I am the 
proper authority as to what you shall and 
shall not do!” 

“You may be my aunt,” said Esmeralda 
slowly; “but you mustn’t blame me for 
that. It’s not my fault!” 

“Because of your youth and lack of 
breeding,” said Mrs. DeWynt, trembling, 
“TI will overlook that atrocious remark. 
But we must understand each other clearly. 
Do I gather that you refuse to comply with 
my wishes?” 

“‘ Aunt Sally,” replied Esmeralda, “what 
about my end of this? Haven't I been 
cheated, eh?” 

“What do you mean?” said Mrs. De- 
Wynt, holding herself in with a mighty 
effort. 

“Well, you want us to have a clear un- 
derstanding,” rep lied her niece; “and it’s 
pretty plain you're not satisfied with me. 
Well,” her voice grew stronger as she 
spoke—not loud, but intense—‘ well, I’m 
not satisfied, either. I’ve been cheated. 
You offered me the chance to do something 
for my country—you, a rich, influential and 
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powerful woman, who ought to be able to 
do anything! Of course I accepted; jumped 
at the chance. And when I get here, what 
do I find? A crowd of women with a dozen 
menservants apiece who won’t eat the 
Hoover foodstuffs! And these ladies, in- 
stead of firing their help and getting down to 
brass tacks, knit sweaters! Good heavens! 
Do you expect to lick the Germans with 
sweaters? Why don’t you send men instead 
of worsted things? Why don’t you save? 
Why don’t you organize for something real? 
Where’s your sacrifice? You make me 
ashamed, you are so futile with your great 
luxurious houses, your extravagant amuse- 
ments, your costly clothes!’ 

“You're wearing some of those clothes 
at this minute!”’ put in her aunt, rising to 
her feet. ‘Ungrateful girl! After all I’ve 
done for you!” 

Esmeralda tore off the great black hat 
and tossed it on the table in front of her 
aunt. 

“There!’”’ she cried. “Take back that 
forty-dollar hat that I didn’t want, and 
with the money buy some sweaters that I 
didn’t knit.” 

“You are very dramatic!” sneered Mrs. 
DeWynt. 

“War is very dramatic!” retorted Es- 
me sralda. ‘And you people seem to think 
it’s a comic opera! You make me wild! 
Why don’t you stop your silly, easy pre- 
te nses, and help?” 

“We at least are doing something,” re- 
plied Mrs. DeWynt with dignity. “It is 
you who are doing nothing! Why don’t 
you do something besides criticize? ”’ 

A light came into Esmerak la’ S eyes. 
Plainly an idea had struck her. There was 
a little pause. 

“Ts that all?’’ Esmeralda said sweetly. 
“Because, Aunt Sally, if you're quite 
through, I'll go. And, by the way, if it’s 
not interfering with your servants too 
much I might suggest that you begin knit- 
ting a small sweater for Gaston, your chef 
I’ve just been talking to him, and I find 
he’s going to enlist—as a cook.” 

And then, before we coulc 1 recover from 
the shock, Esmeralda was gone. Distantly 
the front door slammed. Mrs. DeWynt 
and I looked at each other, speechless. 

That evening Captain Tugwell did not 
return for dinner. Late in the afternoon 
came a rather incoherent telegram from 
him, exp i aining that he had been suddenly 
called to Washington, and saying nothin 
about his return. His man also seceived a a 
wire, upon which he packed up and de- 
parted. This was the more annoying, as 
Marjorie had been invited over especially. 
But, just as Mrs. DeW ynt was de bat in gz 
what to do for another dinner partner, a 
telephone message came in from Marjorie’s 
father, wanting to know whether she were 
with us, as she had never returned from her 
ride. Of course we told him she had left us 
before luncheon; and he hung up, saying 
he was going to call the police in aid. 

By this time my poor dear patroness was 
in such a state of collapse that she hardly 
stirred when, a few moments later, Mrs. 
Langdon was on the wire asking for St. 
Johns. It was an amazing thing to ask, for, 
of course, when anybody wanted St. Johns 
they always called up Mrs. Langdon. It 
seemed he had not gone to luncheon at her 
house, as arranged, and had not been seen 
since the dénouement of the morning's ride, 
when Mrs. DeWynt had started for home in 
her car. 

I had great difficulty in assuring her that 
we knew nothing of the dancer’s where- 
abouts, and when at length she hung up I 
returned to the drawing-room, where pres- 
ently Hoskins announced dinner to a party 
that had become depleted to Mrs. DeWynt 
and myself. The senator was still away. 

““Miss Esmeralda is not down yet,” said 
Mrs. DeWynt. “Will you see that she is 
called?” 

Hoskins, terrifically self-conscious since 
he had given notice, obeyed, and we went 
into the dining room without waiting. Ina 
few moments Hoskins returned to say that 
Miss Esmeralda was not in her room—nor, 
indeed, in the house, so far as any of the 
servants knew. 

“Find out if she has telephoned,” said 
Mrs. DeWynt impatiently. Really, the girl 
was too trying! 

By the time the kingfish was served, 
oe was able to report authentically 

hat Miss Esmeralda had not telephoned. 
Things began to look serious. 

‘Then telephone to Mrs. Ted Collins!” 
commanded Mrs. DeWynt, “and find out 
whether she is there.” 

Concluded on Page 65) 
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Concluded from Page 62) 

It was the only possible solution. And 
when, at the salad, Hoskins reported that 
not only was Miss Esmeralda not at Mrs. 
Ted’s, but that that lady herself had gone 
out of town, our alarm became acute. 

‘Allie,’ said Mrs. DeWynt, “this is no 
light matter! It is impossible to guess what 
thate aor, young woman may have 

me. I wish you would go at once to her 
room and see if you can find any evidence 
of her actions. I will stay and finish the 
salad while you do so.” 

I rose instantly and did as I was told, 
waving aside Hoskins’ offer of assistance. 
Instinctively I felt that it was best to go 
alone; and with beating heart I climbed to 
that portion of the guest-room wing where 
I knew her chamber to be. I will not easily 
forget with what trepidation I approached 
that shrine, or how my pulses hammered as 
1 turned the kr after knocking and get- 
and entered. 

The room was in darkness, and excitedly 
I switched on the light and looked about 
me. At first everything seemed all right, 
though some confusion reigned, hats and 
dresses being piled about in tidy heaps, the 
the silverware 
c sing table. In a fash- 
ion the place 1 very eloquent of her, like 
a glove worn jus yng enough to take the 
shape of the hand before being discarded. 

Nowhere was there anything that I rec- 
ognized as her very own, except one of her 


ting no response 


closet door standing open, 








outrageous silk | andkerchiefs, which had 

idently been dropped by accident. I 

cked tl ip, and crossed the room to ex- 
imine a slip of paper which had been stuck 
into a ner of the mirror. At once | 
recognized the firm handwriting—the sig- 
nature was not necessary. She had written: 


ry we don’t part better 


n only what I brought. 
ESMERALDA.” 





For ong moment I stood gazing fixedly 
t the note, something within me going 
very queer; I can scarcely describe the 
sensation, except to say that it was as if 


r thin me awoke. Also, some- 
thing died. I cannot say just what. Hardly 
conscious of what I did I raised her hand- 
kerchief to my lips for an instant, before 
secreting it in an inner pocket of my coat. 
Then I took up the note, switched off the 
light, and desce my patroness. 

I had searcely reached the foot of the 
stairs when Mrs. Lat gion brushed past, in 
a great state of excitement, and reached the 
drawing-room t ahe ad of me. There 
stood Mrs. De Wi who had evidently 





ded to face 





finished the 1 \ hout me. Mrs. Lang- 
don flung herself on my dear lady’s shoulder 
without wal ng and bu 
“Heavens, my dear Mr 
DeW\ \ + ati +} 
or irried!”’ shrieked Mrs. I Lang- 





“Who $ marri¢ i?” ‘demanded Mrs. 
DeWynt. ‘Who is married—when?”’ 





‘They are, of course— Marjorie and St. 

hns vail Langdon. “‘ This after- 
noon; at | ton! They rode over 
n their horses!”’ 

Mrs. DeWynt sat down heavily. 

“Marjorie!” said she. “But then she 
can’tr y Captain Tugwell!” 

“What do I care about Captain Tug- 
well?”’ cried Mr Langdon “Oh, St. 
Johr you faithless creature! And I gave 
him that very horse ! Oh, what shall I do? 
WI 11 do?” 


“Better 
your divorce, advised Mrs. DeWynt 
tersely. “‘Then send a groom round for ‘the 
horse in the morning.” 

Abruptly she turned to me. 

“Well?” she said in a high, sharp key. 
“You've been gone long enough! Well?” 

I showed her the note. My dear Mrs. 
DeWynt took one look at it, and then gave 
forth asound that in any lesser person could 
only have been called a snort. 

“You'll be telling me next that she’s mar- 
ried Tugwell!’’ she said furiously. And at 
the words I felt myself turning cold. 


Of course you all know now that she was 

right. We ourselves did not know it for 
two days afterward, when, almost simulta- 
neously, came the announcement in the 
Times and an early morning visit from Mrs. 
Ted. That erratic lad } r sailed in just as 
Mrs. DeWynt and I were discussing the 
story in the newspaper; and, at first, Mrs. 
DeW ynt was ine lined to be very cross, be- 
cause of Mrs. Ted’ S part in the affair. But 
Mrs. Ted has a cajoling way with her. 

“Now, Sarah,”’ she said, *‘ don’t be ridic- 
ulous with me! The girl came straight to 
me—and you ought to be glad, for she 
was perfectly capable of going alone. Then 
she wouldn't let me rest until I promised to 
go to Washington with her to see Mr. Willy 
She'd have gone by herself if I hadn’t; so I 
sacrificed a fitting at the tailor’s and went 
and you know how disagreeable he will be 
about it! And Mr. Willy has really given 
her a splendid job—it’s buying horses for 
the army, you know. And she’s so well 
fitted for it; and it’s so real—just like her- 
se lf!” 

“T brought her East to do war work,” 
said Mrs. DeWynt. 

“TI know you did, Sarah,”’ purred Mrs. 
Ted. ‘And now forgive her for marrying 

Captain Tugwell, who followed us down. 
It was inevitable from the start—you know 
it was! Come! Admit you’re rather proud 
of her, and glad she refused to be stuffed 
with sawdust, like—well, like you and me.” 

But Mrs. DeWynt was adamant on the 
question of receiving them; and, I believe, 
never has given in, though many people 
blame her, because, after all, he is Lord 
Castlewing’s cousin, you know. But Mrs. 
DeWynt had decided; and, after all, a 
little criticism can never harm her! She has 
never seen her niece since. I have, however. 

It was in town, a month after their mar- 
riage, and I was walking down the Avenue 
one sunny morning, when all at once I 
espied them coming toward me. They 
seemed radiantly happy; and the Jeff dog 
was with them, his limp now hardly percept- 
ible. Before I could speak, Esmeralda had 
rushed up to me and seized me by both 
hands. 

“Why, Penny!” she exclaimed. ‘ You’re 
in khaki! You! How splendid ”’ 

“It’s only yeomanry,”’ I answered, blush- 
ing under her earnest gaze. “I’m still a 
little underweight; so I’m doing what I 
can while striving to acquire the requisite 
avoirdupois for the Regular Army.” 

‘But how did it happen?” she cried. 

“Well,” said I, ‘‘all the menservants had 
enlisted, and we couldn’t find any more; 
so Mrs. DeWynt has moved in to the Ritz 


to economize 
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call up your lawyer and stop | 





And then, at last, Miss Esmeralda gave | 


my dear patroness her due. 
‘How fine!’’ she cried. “Now dear 
will have more time in which to 
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Continued from Page 5) 


and that she sought, after he 

ad gone, the haven of her little white room, 
and closed the door, and had to look rather 
1 long time at his photograph before she was 
in a properly loving mood again. 


ol his arms, 


hat night after his prolonged leave- 
it nig £ 
taking Sara Lee went upstairs to her room 


and faced the situation. 








She was going to marry Harvey. She 
committed to that. And she loved 
him: not as he cared, perhaps, but he was 
a very definite part of her life Once or 








twice when he had been detained by busi- 
ness she had missed him, had put in a lonely 
and most unhappy evening. 

Sara Lee had known comparatively few 
men. In that small and simple circle of 
hers, with its tennis court in a vacant lot, 
its one or two inexpensive cars, its picnics 
and porch parties, there was none of the 
usual give and take of more —— 
circles. Boys and girls paired off rather 
early, and remained paired by tacit agree- 
ment; there was comparatively little shift- 


ing. There were few free lances among the 
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men, and none among the girls. When she 
was seventeen Harvey had made it known 
unmistakably that Sara Lee was his, and 
no trespassing. And for two years he had, 
without intentional selfishness, kept Sara 
Lee for himself. 

That was how matters stood that Jan- 
uary night when Sara Lee went upstairs 
after Harvey had gone and reread Mabel’s 
letter, with Harvey's photograph turned to 
the wall. Under her calm exterior a little 
flame of rebellion was burning in her. Har- 
vey’s perpetual “we,” his attitude toward 
the war, and Mabel’s letter, with what it 
ypened before her, had set the match to 
something in Sara Lee she did not recog- 
nize- a strain of the adventurer, a throw- 
back to some wandering ancestor perhaps. 
But more than anything it had set fire to 
the something maternal that is in all good 
women. 

Yet, had Aunt Harriet not come in just 
then, the flame might have died. And had 

died a certain small page of the history 
of this war would never have been written. 

Aunt Harriet came in hesitatingly. She 
wore a black wrapper, and her face, with 


her hair drawn back for the night, looked 
tight and old. 
‘Harve "Vv gone! ” she asked. 
ma 
“T thought I'd better come in. There’s 


something I can tell you in the morn- 
ing if you're tired.” 


“I’m not tired,’’ said Sara Lee. 


Aunt Harriet sat down miserably on a 
chair. 

“I’ve had a letter from Jennie,” she 
stated. ‘The girl’s gone, and the children 


have whooping cough. She'd like me to 
come right away. 

“To do the maid’s work!” s 
indignantly. “*You mustn't 
all! She can get somebody.” 

But Aunt Harriet was firm. She was not 
a fair-weather friend, and since Jennie was 
good enough to offer her a home she felt 
she ought to go at once. 

** You'll have to get married right away,’ 
she finished. ‘‘ Goodness knows, it’s time 
enough! For two years Harvey has been 
barking like a watchdog in front of the 
house and keeping every other young man 
away.” 

Sara Lee smiled. 

**He’s only been lying on the deormat, 
Aunt Harriet,” she observed. “I don’t be- 
lieve he knows how to bark.’ 

“Oh, he’s mild enough. He may change 
after marriage. Somedo. But,” she added 
hastily, “he'll be a good husband. He's 
that sort.” 

Suddenly something that had been tak- 
ing shape in Sara Lee’s small head, quite 
unknown to her, developed identity and 
speech. 

“But I’m not going to marry him just 
yet,”’ she said. 

Aunt Harriet’s eye fell on the photo- 
graph with its face to the wall, and she 
started. 

“You haven't quarreled with him, have 


—_ Lee 


said S 
that’s 


do i 


ing 
Aunt 


“No, of course not! I have someth 
else I want to do first. That's all. 
Harriet, I want to go to France.”’ 

Aunt Harriet began to tremble, and Sara 
Lee went over and put her young arms 
about her. 

“Don’t look like that,” 
only for a little while. 
just have to, that’s all!” 
Go how?” demanded Aunt Harriet. 
“I don’t know. I'll find some way. I’ve 

Things are awful 





she said. “It’s 
I've got to go. I 


had a letter from Mabel. 
over there.” 

‘And how will you help them?” 
Harriet's face worked nervously. 
ing to help for you to be shot? Or carried 
off by the Germans?” The atrocity stories 
were all that Aunt Harriet knew of the war, 
and all she could think of now. “ You'll 
come back with your hands cut off.” 

Sara Lee straightened and looked out 
where between the white curtains the spire 
of the Methodist Church marked the east. 

‘I’m going,”’ she said. And she stood 
there, already poised for flight. 

There was no sleep in the little house 
that night. Sara Lee could hear the older 
woman moving about in her lonely bed, 
where the spring still sagged from Uncle 
James’ heavy form, and at last she went in 
and crept in beside her. Toward morning 
Aunt Harriet slept, with the girl's arm 
across her; and then Sara Lee went back 
to her room and tried to plan. 

She had a little money, and she had 
heard that living was cheap abroad. She 
could get across then, and perhaps keep 


Aunt 
“Ts it go- 


* them to need a house to live in. 
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herself. But she must do more than that, 
to justify her going. She must get money, 
and then decide how the money was to be 
spent. If she could only talk it over with 
Uncle James! Or with Harvey. Harvey 
knew about business and money. 

But she dared not go to Harvey. She 
was terribly frightened when she even 
thought of him. There was no hope of mak- 
ing him understand; and no chance of rea- 
soning with him, because, to be frank, she 
had no reasons. She had only instinct 
instinct and a great tenderness toward 
suffering. No, obviously Harvey must not 
know until everything was arranged. 

That morning the Methodist Church 
packed a barrel for the Belgians. There 
was a real rite of placing in it Mrs. Augus- 
tus Gregory's old sealskin coat, now a light 
brown and badly worn, but for years the 
only one in the neighborhood. Various 
familiar articles appeared, to be thrust into 
darkness, and to emerge in surroundings 
never dreamed of in their better days—the 
little Howard boy’s first trouser suit; the 
ee of a baby that had never lived; 
big Joe Hemmingway’ s dress suit, the 
he was married in and which was now too 
small for him. And here and there things 
that could ill be spared, brought in and 
offered with resolute cheerfulness. 

Sara Lee brought some of Uncle James’ 
things, and was at once set to work. The 
women there called Sara Lee capable, but 
it was to take other surroundings to bring 
out her real efficiency. 

And it was when bending over a barrel, 
while round her went on that pitying talk 
of women about a great calamity, that 
Sara Lee got her great idea; and later on 
she made the only speech of her life. 


one 


That evening Harvey went home in a 
quiet glow of happiness. He had had a 
good day. And he had heard of a little 
house that would exactly suit Sara Lee and 
him. He did not notice his sister’s silence 
when he spoke about it. He was absorbed, 
manlike, in his plans. 

“The Leete house,” he said in answer 
to her perfunctory question. ‘‘ Will Leete 
has lost his mind and volunteered for the 


ambulance service in France. Mrs. Leete 
is going to her mothe r’ s. 
‘Maybe he feels it’s his duty. He can 


drive a car, and they have no children.” 

* Duty nothing!’ ” He seemed almost 
unduly irritated. ‘‘He’s tired of the com- 
mission business, that’s all. Y’ought to 
have heard the fellows in the office. Any- 
how, they want to sublet the house, and 
I'm going to take Sara Lee there to-night.”’ 

His sister looked at him, and there was in 
her face something of the expression of the 
women that day as they packed the barrel. 
But she said nothing until he was leavi ng 
the house that night. Then she put a hand 
on his arm. She was a weary little woman, 
older than Harvey, and tired with many 
children. She had been gathering up small 
overshoes in the hall and he had stopped 
to help her. 

“You know, 
I alw ays think she’s different, somehow. 

“W ell, I guess yes! There’s nobody like 
her.’ 

““You can’t bully her, you know.” 

Harvey stared at her with honestly per- 
plexed eyes. 

“Bully!” he said. 
makes you say that?” 
Then he laughed. 

“Don’t you worry, Belle,” he said. “I 
know I’m a fierce and domineering person, 
but if there’s any bullying I know who'll 
do it.” 

‘*She’s not like the other girls you know,” 
she reiterated rather helplessly. 

“Sure she’s not! But she’s enough like 
And if 
about the Leete place I'll 


Harvey, Sara Lee’s not —— 


” 


“What on earth 


she isn’ "t crazy 
eat it.’ 

He banged out cheerfully, 
he went down the street. He stopped 
whistling, however, at Sara Lee’s door. 
The neighborhood preserved certain tradi- 
tions as to a house of mourning. It low- 
ered its voice in passing and made its calls 
of condolence in dark clothes and a general 
air of gloom. 

Pianos near by were played only with 
the windows closed, and even the milkman 
leaving his bottles walked on tiptoe and 
presented his monthly bill solemnly. 

So Harvey stopped whistling, rang the 
bell apologetically, and—faced a new and 
vivid Sara Lee, flushed and with shining 
eyes, but woefully frightened. 

She told him almost at once. He had 
only reached the dining room of the Leete 


whistling as 
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which he was explaining had a 
white wainscoting, when she interrupted 
him. The ladies of the Methodist Church 
were going to collect a certain amount each 
month to support a soup kitchen as near 
the Front as possible. 
“Good work!” said Harvey heartily. 
I suppose they do get hungry, poor devils. 
Now about the dining room ——” 
‘Harvey dear,” Sara Lee broke in, “I’ve 
not finished. I—I’m going over to run it.” 

“You are not!” 

“But Iam! It’s all arranged. It’s my 
plan. They’ve all wanted to do something 
besides giving clothes. They send barrels, 
and they never hear from them again, an 
it’s hard to keep interested. But with m 
there, writing home and telling them, ‘To- 
day we served soup to this man, and that 


house, 


a 


man,’ perhaps wounded. And—and that 
sort of thing don’t you see how interested 
everyon e will be? 

“Mrs. Gre gory hs us promised twenty-fi 
doll ars a month, and 

“You're not going,” said Harvey in a 
flat tone. “That’s all. Don’t talk to me 
about it.” 

Sara Lee flushed deeper and _ started 

again, but rather hopelessly. There was no 
converting a man who would not argue or 


reason, 
fusal. 

“But somebody must go,” she said with 
a tightening of her voice. ‘“‘Here’s Mabel 
Andrews’ letter. Read it and you will 
understand.” 

‘I don’t want to read it.” 

Nevertheless he took it and read it. He 
read slowly. He did nothing quickly except 
to assert his masculine domination. He had 
all the faults of his virtues; he was as slow 
as he was sure, as unimaginative as he was 
faithful. 

He read it and gave it back to her. 

‘I don’t think you mean it,” he stated. 
“T give you credit for too much 
Maybe someone is needed over there. | 
guess things are pretty bad. But why 
should you make it your affair? There are 
about a million women in this country that 
haven’t got anything else to do. Let them 
xo. ¥ 

“Some of them will. 
mostly.” 

“Afraid! My God, I should think they 
would be afraid! And you’re asking me to 
let you go into danger, to put off our wed- 
ding while you wander about over tl ere 
with a million men and no women and 

“You’re wrong, Harvey dear,” said Sara 
Lee in a low voice. “‘I am not asking you at 
all. Iam telling you that I am going.” 


who based everything on flat re- 


sense 


3ut they’re afraid, 


Sara Lee’s leaving made an enormous 
stir in her small community. Opinion was 
divided. She was right according to some: 
she was mad according to others. Th: 
women of the Methodist Church, finding a 
real field of activity, stood behind her sol- 
idly. 

Guaranties of funds came in in a steady 
flow, though the amounts were small; and, 
on the word going about that she was to 
start a soup kitchen for the wounded, 
housewives sent in directions for making 
their most cherished soups. 

Sara Lee, going to a land where the meat 
was mostly horse and hare, and where vege- 
tables were scarce and limited to potatoes, 
Brussels sprouts and cabbage, found herself 
the possessor of recipes for making such sick- 
room dainties as mushroom soup, cream of 
asparagus, clam broth with whipped cream, 
and—from Mrs. the wealthy 
woman of the church—green turtle and 
consommeé, 

She was very busy and rather sad. 
was helping Aunt Harriet to close the house 
and getting her small wardrobe in order. 
And once a day she went to a school of lan- 
guages and painfully learned from a fierce 
and kindly old Frenchman a list of French 
nouns and mg like this: Le livre, le 


Gregory, 


She 


crayon, la plume, la fenétre, and so on. By 
the end of ten days she could say “La ros: 
sent-elle bon: ‘ted 

Considering that Harvey came every 





night and ran the gamut of the emotions, 
from pleading and expostulation at eight 
o'clock to black fury at ten, when he banged 
out of the house, Sara Lee was amazingly 
calm. If she had moments of weakness, 
when the call from overseas was less insist- 
ent than the call for peace and protection; 
if the nightly drawn picture of the Leet 
house, with tile mantels and a white bath- 
room, sometimes obtruded itself as against 
her approaching homelessness, Sara Lee 
made no sign. 
Continued on Page 69) 
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Hack Saw Efficiency 


7 ACK SAW EFFICIENCY” is the name of our new book that ought to be in the hands of 
every user of hack saw blades—especially of machine saws. In this book we show the 


methods described by the prize winners in our contest on “* How toTest and Use Hack 


Saws,” and include our own conclusions of what the standard practice should be, based on our 


thirty years’ experience as specialists. We believe it is the first book of the kind ever published. 


Both the book and the contest were the result of 
our strong conviction that there is a vital need for 
greater scientific accuracy in hack saw testing and 
more real efficiency in hack saw use. 

Saw blades themselves may represent but a small 
investment in your tool account, but the part they 
play directly and indirectly in your manufacturing suc- 
cess undoubtedly involves thousands of dollars in time 
of men and machines, in output increase and orders 
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are the standard hack saw blades the country over and have 
been for thirty years. 
steel, which is especially adapted to high-speed cutting. 
steel 


teeth are all the result of hundreds of thousands of tests. 


They are made of the finest Tungsten 
Chis 
the tempering of it and the size, shape and setting of 


Our automatic machinery for each process, with gauges to 


filled —and the resultant profits won or profits lost. 

Now, of all times, you must check up for manufac- 
turing efficiency, because it is in these days of rising 
costs and diminishing profits that your ability to 
manufacture as cheaply as your competitor takes on 
a life-and-death significance that it never had before. 

Whether you have a small shop or a large one, you 
can't afford to be without this book. 

Send for it today— it’s free. 
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Flexible and All Hard 


the finest limits, makes blade variation almost impossible 


and reduces factory costs to the minimum. 
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gineering Department at Millers Falls will be glad to help 


you solve them. 
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1st Prize $250.00 J. C. Miller, Oak Park, III. 
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LAND SQUADRONS of COMMERCE 


N the huge task devolving upon motor 

trucks to relieve the short-haul rail conges- 
tion, White Trucks are taking an heroic part. 
They are buckling down to fast freight service 
between cities a hundred miles apart. They 
are reducing days en route to mere hours. 
Deliveries are being made daily on schedule 
time. 

One big fleet operates in nine different 
states, hauling every conceivable kind of mer- 
chandise—fuel, food, clothing, leather, raw 
materials, machinery, giant boilers, pile driv- 


ers, rugs. Eighteen trucks recently carried 90 


tons of phonograph records into New York in 
a single day. 

In this high pressure interurban service 
White Trucks are in their element. The long, 
hard, heavy pulls through snow, mud and 
ruts, on fast schedules rigidly maintained day 
after day, search out the very marrow of 
trucking power and endurance. The White 
Trucks stand up and keep going, as they have 
been doing for years in road building oper- 
ations, heavy contracting work and in the 
severest department store service. They have 
the STAMINA. 
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Continued from Page 66) 

She had her photograph taken for her 
passport, and when Harvey refused one she 
sent it to him by mail, with the word 
‘**Please”’ in the corner. Harvey groaned 
over it, and got it out at night and scolded 
it wildly; and then slept with it under his 
pillow, when he slept at all. 

Not Sara Lee, and certainly not Harvey, 
knew what was calling her. And even later, 
when waves of homesickness racked her 
with wild remorse, she knew that she had 
had to go and that she could not return 
until she had done the thing for which she 
had been sent, whatever that might be. 


mi 

HE first thing that struck Sara Lee was 

the way she was saying her nightly 
prayers in all sorts of odd places—in trains 
and in hotels and, after sufficient interval, 
in the steamer. She prayed under these 
novel circumstances to be made a better 
girl, and to do a lot of good over there, and 

t to be forgiven for hurting Harvey. She did 
this every night, and then got into her nar- 
row bed and studied French nouns—be- 
cause she had decided that there was no 
time for verbs—and numbers, which put 
her to sleep. 

“Un, deux, trois, quatre, cing,’’ Sara Lee 
would begin; and go on, rocking gently in 
her berth as the steamer rolled: ‘‘ Vingt, 
vingt-et-un, vingt-deux, trente, trente-et- 
un ” Her voice would die away. The 
book on the floor and Harvey’s picture on 
the tiny table, Sara Lee would sleep. And 
as the ship trembled the light over her head 
would shine on Harvey’s ring, and it glis- 
tened like a tear. 

One thing surprised her as she gradually 
met some of her fellow passengers: She was 
not alone on her errand. Others there were 
on board, young and old women, and men, 
too, who had felt the call of mercy and 
were going, as ignorant as she, to help. As 
ignorant, but not so friendless. Most of 
them were accredited somewhere. They 
had definite objectives. But—what was 
more alarming—t talked in big figures. 
Great organizations were behind them. She 
heard of the rehabilitation of Belgium, and 
of portable hospitals, and millions of dol- 
lars, and Red Cr trains. 

Not once did Sara Lee hear of anything 
so humble as a soup kitchen. The war was 
a vast thing, they would observe. It could 
only be touched by great organizations. In- 
dividual effort was negligible. 

Once she took her courage in her hands. 

“But I should think,” she said, ‘‘that 
even great organizations depend on the—on 
individual efforts.” 

The portable hospital woman turned to 
her patronizingly. 

“Certainly, my dear,” she said. 
coérdinated — codrdinated.”” 

It is hard to say just when the lights 

down on Sara Lee’s quiet stage and 
the interlude began. Not on the steamer, 
for after three days of discouragement and 
good weather they struck a storm; and 
Sara Lee’s fine frenzy died for a time, of 
nausea. She did not appear again until the 
boat entered the Mersey, a pale and shaken 
angel of mercy, not at all sure of her wings, 
and most terribly homesick. 

i That night Sara Lee made a friend, one 

\ that Harvey would have approved of, an 
elderly Englishman named Travers. He 
was standing by the rail in the rain looking 
out at the blinking signal lights on both 
sides of the river. The ship for the first 
time had abandoned its policy of darkness 
and the decks were bathed in light. 

Overhead the yardarm blinkers were sig- 

} naling, and directly above Sara Lee’s head 
a great white searchlight swept the water 
ahead. The wind was blowing a gale, and 
the red and green lights of the pilot boat 
swung in sweeping that seemed to 
touch the waves on either side. 

Sara Lee stood beside Mr. Travers, for 
companionship only. He had preserved a 
typically British aloofness during the voy- 
age, and he had never spoken to her. But 
there was something forlorn in Sara Lee 
that night as she clutched her hat with both 
hands and stared out at the shore lights. 
And if he had been silent during the voyage 
he had not been deaf. So he knew why al- 
) most every woman on the ship was making 
! the voyage; but he knew nothing about 

Sara Lee. 

“Bad night,” said Mr. Travers. 

“I was wondering what they are trying 

to do with that little boat.” 

Mr. Travers concealed the surprise of a 
man who was making his seventy-second 
voyage. 
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“That’s the pilot boat, 
“We are picking up a pilot.” 

“‘But,”’ marveled Sara Lee rather breath- 
lessly, ‘have we come all the way without 
any pilot?” 

He explained that to her, and showed her 
a few moments later how the pilot came 
with incredible rapidity up the swaying 
rope ladder and over the side. 

To be honest, he had been watching for 
the pilot boat, not to see what to Sara Lee 
was the thriliing progress of the pilot up 
the ladder but to get the newspapers he 
would bring on with him. It is perhaps 
explanatory of the way things went for 
Sara Lee from that time on that Mr. Travers 
quite forgot his newspapers. 

The chairs were gone from the decks, 
preparatory to the morning landing, so 
they walked about and Sara Lee at last 
told him her story —the ladies of the Meth- 
odist Church, and the one hundred dollars 
a month she was to have, outside of her 
traveling expenses, to found and keep going 
a soup kitchen behind the lines. 

‘*A hundred dollars a month,” he 
‘That’s twenty pounds. Humph! 
Cod!” 

But this last was under his breath. 

Then she told him of Mabel Andrews’ 
letter, and at last read it to him. He lis- 
tened attentively. ‘‘Of course,”’ she said 
when she had put the letter back into her 
bag, “‘I can’t feed a lot, even with soup. 
But if I only help a few, it’s worth doing, 
isn’t it?” 

“Very much worth doing,” he said 
gravely. ‘‘I suppose you are not, by any 
chance, going to write a weekly article for 
one of your newspapers about what you 
are doing?” 

“T hadn’t thought of it. 
I should?” 

Quite unexpectedly Mr. Travers patted 
her shoulder. 

** My dear child,” he said, ‘‘now and then 
I find somebody who helps to revive my 
faith in human nature. Thank you.” 

Sara Lee did not understand. The touch 
on the shoulder had made her think sud- 
denly of Uncle James, and her chin quiv- 
ered. 

“I’m just a little frightened,” she said 
in a small voice. 

“Twenty pound repeated Mr. Trav- 
ers to himself. ‘“‘Twenty pounds!" And 
aloud: ‘Of course you speak French?”’ 

“Very little. I’ve had six lessons, and 
I can count 

The sense of unreality which the twenty 
pounds had roused in Mr. Travers’ cau- 
tious British mind grew. No money, 
French, no objective, just a great humar 
desire to be useful in her own small way 
this was anew typetohim. Whata sport 
ing chance this frail bit of a girl was taking 
And he noticed now something that had 
escaped him before—a dauntlessness, a 
courage of the spirit rather than of the 
body, that was in the very poise of her head 

“I’m not afraid about the language,”’ she 
was saying. “T have a phrase book. And 
a hungry man, maybe sick or wounded, can 
understand a bowl of soup in any language 
I should think. And I can cook!” 

It was a perplexed and thoughtful Mr 
Travers who sipped his Scotch-and-soda in 
the smoking room before retiring. He took 
the problem to bed with him and woke up 
in the night saying “Twenty pound 
Good God!”’ 

In the morning they left the hip He 
found Sara Lee among the K’s, waiting t 
have her passport examined, and asked her 
where she was stopping in Lon She 
had read somewhere of Claridge’s—in 
novel probably. 

“T shouldn’t advise Claridge’s,”’ he said, 
reflecting rather grimly on the charges of 
that very exclusive hotel. “Suppose you 
let me make a suggestion.” 

So he wrote out the name of a fine old 
English house on Trafalgar Square, wher¢ 
she could stay until she went to France 


he explained. 


said 


Good 


Do you think 


some 


ho 


' 


don 





There would be the matter of a pas 
cross the Channel. It might take: 
two. Perhaps he could help her. Hew 


give himself the pleasure of 
very soon. 

Sara Lee got on the train and rode 
to London. She said to herself ove 
over: “This is England. I am really in 
England.” 

But it did not remove se of un- 
reality. Even the English bright 
green in midwinter, only added to the sense 
of unreality. 

She tried, sitting in the strange train 
with its small compartments, to think of 
Harvey. 


1] r 
calling 


r and 


the ser 


grass, 


She looked at her ring and tried 
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to recall some of the tender things he had 
said to her. But Harvey eluded her. She 
could not hear his voice. And when she 
tried to see him it was Harvey of the wide 
face and the angry eyes of the last days that 
she saw 

Morley’s comforted her. The man at the 
door had been there for forty years, and 
was beyond surprise. He had her story in 
twenty-four hours, and in forty-eight he 
was her slave. The elderly chambermaid 
mothered her, and failed to report that 
Sara Lee was doing a small washing in her 
room and had pasted handkerchiefs over 
the ancient walnut of her wardrobe. 

“* Going over, are you?” she said. 
me, what courage you’ve got, miss! 
tell me things is horrible over there.” 

That’s why I’m going,” replied Sara 
Lee, and insisted on helping to make up 
the bed 

‘It’s easier when two do it,” 
casually. 

Mr. Travers put in a fretful twenty-four 
hours before he came to see her. He 
lunched at Brooks’, and astounded an eld- 
erly member of the House by putting her 
problem to him. 

“A young girl!”’ exclaimed the M. P. 
‘Why, deuce take it, it’s no place for a 
young girl.” 

‘An American,” explained Mr. Travers 
incomfortably. ‘‘She’s perfectly able to 
Lo 10k after herself.” 

‘Probably a correspondent in disguise. 
They'll go to any lengths.” 
“She's not a correspondent.” 


“ Dear 
They 


she 


said 


‘Let her stay in Boulogne. There's 
work there in the hospitals.” 
‘She’s not a nurse. She’s a—well, she’s 


a cook, Or so she says.” 

The M. P. stared at Mr. Travers, and 
Mr. Travers stared back defiantly. 

**What in the name of God is she going 


to cook?” 

“Soup,” said Mr. Travers in a voice of 
suppressed irritation. ‘“‘She’s got a little 
money, and she wants to establish a soup 
kitchen behind the Belgian trenches on a 
line of communication. I suppose,” he con- 
tinued testily, ‘‘even you will admit that 
the Belgian Army needs all the soup it can 
get.” 

“IT don't 
lines = 

“Neitherdol. But I’m exceedingly glad 
that a few of them have the courage to go 
there.” 

‘What's she going to make soup out of?” 

‘I’m not a cooking expert. But I know 
her, and I fancy she'll manage.” 

It ended by the M. P. agreeing to use his 
influence with the War Office to get Sara 
Lee to France. He was very unwilling. 
The spy question was looming large 
days. Even the Red Cross had unwittingly 
spread its protection over more than one 
German agent. The lines were being drawn 
in. 

‘I may possibly 
don’t know, 
gracious tone in 
grants a favor 
amount of trouble 
up to her.”’ 

Mr. Travers reflected rather grimly that 
after that it was apparently up to him. 

Sara Lee sat in her room at Morley’s 
Hotel and looked out at the life of Lon- 
don—policemen with chin straps; school- 
boys in high silk hats and Eton suits, the 
hats generally in disreputable condition; 
clerks dressed as men at home dressed for 
Easter Sunday church; and men in uni- 
forms. Only a fair sprinkling of these last, 
in those early days. On the first afternoon 
there was a military funeral. A regiment 
of Scots, in kilts, came swinging down from 
tne church of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, tall 
and wonderful men, grave and very sad. 
Behind them, on a gun carriage, was the 
body of their officer, with the British flag 
over the casket and his sword and cap on 
the top. 

Sara Lee cried bitterly. It was not until 
they had gone that she remembered that 
Harvey had always called the Scots men in 
women’s petticoats. She felt a thrill of 
shame for him, and no amount of looking 
at his picture seemed to help. 


approve of women near the 





those 


her to France. | 
of course,”’ he said in that un- 
which an Englishman ofter 
which he will go to any 
to do. “After that it’s 


get 


Mr. Travers called the second afternoon 
and was received by August at the door as 
an old friend 

**She’s waiting in there,”’ he said. ‘‘\ ery 


nice young lady, sir. Very 
body.’ 

Mr. Travers found her by a window look- 
ing out. There was a recruiting meeting 
going on, the speakers standing on the 
monument. Now and then there was a 


kind to every- 
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cheer, and some young fellow sheepishly 
offered himself. Sara Lee was having a 
mad desire to go over and offer herself too. 
Because, she reflected, she had been in 
London almost two days, and she was as 
far from France as ever. Not knowing, of 
course, that three months was a fair time 
for the slow methods then in vogue. 

There was a young man in the room, but 
Sara Lee had not noticed him. He was a 
tall, very blond young man, in a dark-blue 
Belgian uniform with a quaint cap which 
allowed a gilt tassel to drop over his fore- 
head. He sat on a sofa, curling up the ends 
of a very small mustache, his legs, in cav- 
alry boots, crossed and extending a surpris- 
ing distance beyond the sofa. 

The lights were up now, beyond the back 


drop, the stage darkened. A new scene 
with a vengeance: a scene laid in strange 
surroundings, with men, whole men and 


wounded men and spying men—and Sara 
Lee and this young Belgian, whose name 
was Henri, and whose other name, because 
of what he suffered and what he did, we 
may not know. 


iv 


ENRI sat on his sofa and watched 
Sara Lee. Also he shamelessly listened 
to the conversation, not because he meant 
to be an eavesdropper, but because he liked 
Sara Lee’s voice. He had expected a highly 
inflected British voice, and instead here was 
something entirely different—that is, Sara 
Lee’s endeavor to reconcile the English “‘a”’ 
with her normal Ohio pronunciation. She 
did it quite unintentionally, but she had a 
good ear and it was difficult, for instance, 
to say “rather’’ when Mr. Travers said 
rawther.” 
Henri had a good ear too. And the man 
he was waiting for did not come. Also he 
had been to school in England and spoke 


English rather better than most British. 
So he heard a conversation like this, the 
gaps being what he lost 


Mr. TRAVERS: to France, anyhow. 
After that 

SaRA LEE: Awfully sorry to be —— 
But what shall I do if I do get over‘ 
The chambermaid upstairs very dif- 
ficult. 

Mr. TRAVERS: The proper and sensible 


thing is home. 
SARA LEE: To America? 
done anything yet. 


Sut I haven't 


Henri knew then that she was an Amer- 
ican. He also realized that she was on the 
verge of tears. He glared at poor Mr. 
Travers, who was doing his best, and lighted 
a French cigarette. 

“There must be some 
Lee. “If they need help 
you Mabel Andrews’ letter 
think they’d be glad to send me.’ 

“They would be, of course,”’ he said. 
‘But the fact is—there’s been some trouble 
about spies, and a 

Henri’'s eyes narrowed. 

“Spies! And they think I’m a spy?” 

““My dear child,” remonstrated Mr. 
Travers, slightly exasperated, ‘‘they’re not 
thinking about you at all. The War Office 
never heard of you. It’s a general 
rule.”’ 

Sara Lee was not placated. 

“Let them cable home and find out 
about me. I can give them references. 
Why, all sorts of prominent people are 
sending me money. They must trust me, 
or they wouldn’t.” 

There were no gaps for Henri now. Sara 
Lee did not care who heard her, and even 
Mr. Travers had slightly raised his voice. 
Henri was divided between a conviction 
that he ought to go away and a mad desire 
to join in the conversation, greatly aug- 
mented when Sara Lee went to the window 
and wiped her eyes. 

‘If you only spoke French 
Mr. Travers. 

Sara Lee looked over her shoulder. ‘‘ But 
of course I do!” she said. And German 
and—and Yiddish, and all sorts of lan- 
guages. Every spy does.” 

Henri smiled appreciatively. 

It might all have ended there very easily. 
Sara Lee might have fought the War Office 
single-handed and won out, but it is ex- 
tremely unlikely. The chances at that mo- 
ment were that she would spend endless 
days and hours in anterooms, and tell her 
story and make her plea a hundred times. 
And then—go back home to Harvey and 
the Leete house, and after a time, like Mrs. 
Gregory, speak rather too often of ‘‘the 
time | went abroad.” 
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and I have read 
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But Sara Lee was to go to France, and 
even farther, to the fragment of uncon- 


quered Belgium that remained. And never, 
so long as she lived, would she be able to 
forget those days or to speak of them easily. 

So she stood by the window trying not 
to cry, and a little donkey drawing a cos- 
ter’s cart moved out in front of the traffic 
and was caught by a motor bus. There was 
only time for the picture—the tiny beast 
lying there and her owner wringing his 
hands. Such of the traffic as could get by 
swerved and went on. London must move, 
though a thousand willing little beasts lay 
dying. 

And Sara Lee moved too. One moment 
she was there by the window; and the 
next she had given a stifled ery and run out. 

**Bless my soul!” said Mr. Travers, and 
got up slowly. 

Henri was already up and at the window. 
What he saw was Sara Lee making her way 
through the stream of vehicles, taking a 
dozen chances for her life. 

Henri waited until he saw her crouched 
by the donkey, its head on herknee. Then 
he, too, ran out. 

That is how Henri, of no other name that 
may be given, met Sara Lee Kennedy, of 
Ohio—under a London motor bus. And 
that, perhaps, will be the picture he carries 
of her until he dies, her soft eyes full of pity, 
utterly regardless of the dirt and the crowd 
and an expostulating bobby, with that 
grotesque and agonized head on her knees. 

Henri crawled under the bus, though the 
policeman was extremely anxious to keep 
him out. And he ran a practiced eye over 
the injured donke oy. 

‘It’s dying,’ said Sara Lee with white 


lips. 

“It will die,” replied Henri; ‘but how 
soon? They are very strong, these littl 
beasts.” 


The conductor of the bus made a sugges- 
tion then, one that froze the blood round 
Sara Lee’s heart: “If you'll move away 
and let us run over it proper it’ll be out of 
its trouble, miss 

Sara Lee raised haggard eyes to Henri. 

“Did you hear that?” shesaid. ‘“‘They’d 
do it too!” y 

The total result of a conference between 
four policemen, the costermonger and, by 
that time, Mr. Travers was to draw the 
animal off the street and into the square. 
Sara Lee stuck close by. So, naturally, did 
Henri. And when the hopeless condition 
of Nellie, as they learned she was named, 
became increasingly evident, Henri be- 
haved like a man and a soldier. 

He got out his revolver and shot her in 
the brain. 

‘A kindness,” 


he explained as Sara Lee 


would have caught his hand. ‘The only 
way, mademoiselle.”’ 
Mr. Travers had the usual British hatred 


of a crowd and publicity, coupled with a 
deadly fear of getting into the papers, ex- 
cept through an occasional letter to the 
Times. He vanished just before the shot, 
and might have been seen moving rapidly 
through thesquare, turning over in his mind 
the difficulty of trying to treat young Amer- 
ican girls like rational human beings. 

But Henri understood. He had had a 
French mother, and there is a leaven of 
French blood in the American tempera- 
ment—old Huguenot, some of it. So Amer- 
icans love beauty and obey their impulses 
- d find life good to do things rather than 
to be something or other more or less im- 
portant. So Henri could quite understand 
how Sara Lee had forgotten herself when 
Mr. Travers could not. And he understood, 
also, when Sara Lee, having composed the 
little donkey’s quiet figure, straightened up 
with tears in her eyes. 

‘It was very dear of you to come out,” 


she said. ‘‘And—of course it was the best 
thing.” 
She held out her hand. The crowd had 


gone. Traffic was moving again, racing to 
make up for five lost precious moments. 
The square was dark, that first darkness of 
London when air raids were threatened 
but had not yet taken place. From the top 
of the Admiralty, near by, a flashlight shot 
up into the air = began its nightly process 
of brushing the sky. Henri took her hand 

and bent over it. 
‘You are very brave, mademoiselle,”” he 
said, and touched her hand with his lips. 
The amazing interlude had commenced 

Vv 

ET for a day nothing much waschanged. 
Mr. Travers sent Sara Lee a note that 
he was taking up her problem with the 


Continued on Page 73 
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fference I could not account for, and had to make up out 
of my own pocket, until I learned the trick every treasurer 
knows— wt balance my cash at the end of each day. 

“Whenever practical through the day, I jot down items of 
expense as they occur; then every night I make out a regular 
All the items are there in black and white —to 
I don’t have to 


expense slip. 

mind me of expenses I am apt to forget 

wonder where the money went. I can account for every cent 

| spent that day, and at the end of my trip, five minutes suffices 
) turn in an account that ts accurate and 7 [he Treasurer 
11 hit it off bully now, and I know L have saved money. Mor 


r, | have been able to check some little extravagances and 
work in a few economies as a matter of patriotism these days 
When a firm gives printed daily expense slips to its travel 


nihed and easy way to be 


men it furnishes them a dig 


continuously accurate In expenses 
As all legitimate expenses are itemized, it is mot necessary 
» resort to the blanket-expense device wherein the generous 


tt ho re 


“Here Jim, Here’s the Way to Keep an Expense Account”’ 


, YHEN you wait until the end of the trip to figure 
‘ out your expenses, you waste an hour or two on the 
job and generally lose money. I always found a 


salesman loses money and the tight-fisted one lowers his 


eficiency by stinginess 


Book-keeping and cost-keeping are I 


" these 


simplified 
paper-gauges On expcnses ‘I hese CXPcHsc slips, like all office 
forms on Hammermill Bond, are uniform in size for easy filing 
and of a distinctive color for identiti ation at a olan e. 

Hammermill Bond is made in twelve colors and white, and 
in three finishes, which produce a bond, a ripple, and a linen 
effect. Hammermill Bond comes in all standard weights. 

Hammermill Bond is “‘the Utility Business Paper’’—a real 
quality paper at an economical price. Your printer can obtain 
it quic kly. 

We have prepared Hammermill Portfolios especially adapted 
toalmost every general classihcation of business. “They are so re 
plete with suggestions that printers (who may have the full set on 
application) have found them useful in selling printing by disclo 
inv the extentto which paper and printing can meet business nee: 

Send for you porttoilo It will show you how you can u 
You will be able 
see and feel the paper and you will find actual printed torms 
directly applicable to your busin« 


Hammermill Bond tn your own office 
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Fuel,Food,and Labor 
The Fuel Administration Says We Must 
Save 50,000,000 Tons of Coal in 1918 


Coal Tonnage, Coal Car Congestion, Coal Wagon Blockades Relieved By 
Use of Electric Cooking Ranges and Other Electric Household Devices 


Use of coal in kitchen ranges has been one cause of this the entire coal consumption and coal transportation prob- 
winter's coal shortage and trathe congestion. lems are eliminated. Where they operate from coal, they 
save the country over three tons of coal per family an- 
nually, they cut down car switching, and do away with 
the bulky, slow wagons. 


It is estimated that, where the average family consumes 800 
pounds of coal monthly for cooking, the central station 
requires only 262.5 pounds of coal monthly in order to 
supply this family with ample cooking current. Also, there is less shrinkage of food with electric cooking than 


ane ee enith > adlhow smelted daibiane 
Moreover, coal cartage to homes, entailing car switching with any other cooking process. 


to numerous retail coal yards, and with the unavoidable There is every domestic reason in favor of electric cook- 
stalling of coal wagons in congested streets, results in de- ing — better food, greater cleanliness, less work, and more 
lays in loading and unloading cars of merchandise of all comfort — no ashes, no smoke, no dust. 

classes. The use at this time of electric ranges and household de- 
Electric cooking in homes helps solve these two prob- vices will help to meet the present national needs in the 
lems. Where central stations operate from water-power, saving of fuel, food, labor, time, and transportation. 


EDISON ELECTRIC APPLIANCE CO. Inc., Chicago 
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ira Lee to te 
Sara Lee was extremely nervous when 
e went She wore a black jacket suit 
th a white collar, and she carried Aunt 
, ink furs, Aunt Harriet mourn- 
and complete ly in black as- 


he had the fac ulty of the young 
of looking smart witl 


appeared absu 





maid up a wide 
a screen just in- 
ne announced for 





Lee 


took a 

















le, to a most dis- 

earth rug. 

Mrs was " , a portly 
woman with a1 face, but the 
brusque manner glishwomen ac- 
quire after forty. ld Sara Lee’s hand 
and gave her a complete if smiling inspec- 














home no one ser but at 
part) when refreshments were coming, 
e hostess slipped out to the kitchen and 
ve a whispered order or two 


‘I sh all be frank with you,” said Mrs. 








iver “T thir quite im e. It 

getting ove m t be 

F And of ‘ here are women over 
\ g ont too But the army < 

t ci ly 1 er being Ganger. 

1 of uurse one never KNOWS Her 

ce trailed off YT She implied, 

ever, that ha e neve nows was 

I have a niece over there,”’ she said as 

e tea eu **Her er was 

eT yr t et ne . Now A { car t 

Ss Da 

Oh, dear! iid Sara Lee. ‘‘Can’t they 

he A 

She ( ] le idiot! She’s 

| howeve I dare sa ie 1S Sale 

le the tea thoughtf 
ive nad hare poken, but 
>it e British fashion at the 




















very small stand somewnat re- 
o stool, which the maid had 
r kn learned that it was to 
d her muffin plate 
And now i Mr. Trave suppose 
come to e } t i here doesn t seem 
be a chance ore i over, n child. 
me answer ¢ where Place is full of 
trained womer Spi ive been using 
d Cre pa Re ; that all the 
t ure raw a , ssi le 
Sara Le tare t 1 with wide eye 
“But I « *t go | , she said | 
l I ist i i he e YTaising Une 
ey I n and a ol people are 
ng thing \ il nd ol mine 1s Dak- 
r cakes and se g or mor She 
S nree ¢ iré i i 
eve a \ ted to get 
, j 
) i itsell o 
you d indersté It 
1 we nt to! Nei r Mr ivers 
I feel that a gu ing aS you, a 
me, has any place near the firing line. 
i that, I fancy, is wl you wish to go. 
helping the Belgiar we have four 
the house 1 The do not belong to 








e same social circle fer tea in 
eir nrooms. Youa it about 
eir needing help, too. T annot ever 
make up their own bed 
hey are 1 i at broke in 

Mr. Travers h 

“Of course 1 But I merely think that 
M er Kenne hould } ww both 
des of the p ire 

Ssomewnat later i Lee was ushered 
downsta by the n I 1, who stood on 
the steps and blew a whistle for a taxi 
Sara Lee had come in a bus. She carried 





her hand the adaress 0 


a Belgian com- 
of relief at the Sa ‘ ] 


avoy Hotel, and 
vubt of 


eart, for the first time, a d 


address 
r, gave 


She gave the 
ani ally and, huddled ir 
way to wild and fearful misgivings. 
Coming up she had sat on top of the bus 
and watched with wide and i 
the strange traffic of London. 
had fase inated her—the little groups of 
drilling men in khaki, the mellow tones of 
a bugle, and here and there on bridle paths 
well-groomed men and women on horse- 
back, as clean-cut as the horses they rode, 
en on the surface as careless of what was 


her errand. 


mecn 


Savov 





la corne 


curious eyes 
The park 


appening across theChannel. But shesaw 
mem g now. 

She sat back and twisted Harvey’s ring 
on her finger, and saw herself going back, 


faith in herself shat- 
And— Harvey’s arms and the Leete 
ready to receive her. 

However, a ray of hope opened for her 
at the Savoy—not much, a prospect. 

The Savoy was crowded. Men in uni- 
form, a sprinkling of anxious-faced wives 
and daughters, and more than a sprinkling 
of gayly dressed and painted women, filled 
the lobby or made their way slowly up and 
down the staircase. It was all so utterly 
1 expected 


her work undone, her 
tered. 


ho 


ise 


different from what she had 


SO 


bright, so full of life. These well-fed peo- 
ple—they seemed happy enough. Were 
they all wrong back home? Was the war 


the ghastly thing they thought it? 
Long months afterward Sara Lee was to 


learn that the Savoy was not London. She 
was to learn other things—that America 
knew more, through a free press, of war 


conditions than did England. And she was 
to learn what never ceased to surprise her 
the sporting instinct of the British which 
their early slogan ‘Business 
’ Business and pleasure— but only on 
1e surface. Underneath was a dogged and 
obstinate determination to make up as soon 
as possible for the humiliation of the early 
days of the war. 
were the transition days in Eng- 
land. The people were slowly awaking to 
the magnitude of the thing that was hap- 
pening to them. Certain elements of the 
press, long under political dominion, were 
preparing to come out for a coalition min- 
istry. The que stion of high-explosive shells 


as 


t} 
ul 


Those 











as against shrapnel was being bitterly 
fought, some of the men at home standing 
fast for shrapnel, as valuable against Ger- 








man artillery as a garde n Men com- 
ing back from the Front were pleading for 
real help, not men only, not Red Cross, not 
food and supplies, but for something more 
competent than mere man power to hold 
back the de luge. » 

But over it all was that surface cheerful- 
that best-foot-forward attitude of 
London. And Sara Lee saw only that, and 
faith. She had come far to help. But 
here were food in plenty and bands playing 
and smiling men in uniform drinking tea 
mien ge ei yar That, t Sara Le« 


hose, 


ness, 


lost 








too, 


was to understand later; but just then she 
did not. At home there was more surface 
depression. The atrocities, the plight of t} 
Belgians, the honor list in the Illustrated 
London News—that was the war to Sara 
Lee And he re? 

But later on, down in a crowded 


little , things were different. She 


ng line, all Belgians and mostly 


room was 
fale 
women, 
They were unhappy and desolate enough, 
God knows. They sat or stood with a sort 
signation. Nowand then a short 
neavy man with upcurled mustache 
came out al nd took in one or two, The door 


And overhead t band played 


ol weary re 


an 


closed, ne 





monotonously. 
It w after six when Sara Lee’s turr 
came. The heavy-set man spoke to her in 


‘ 





French, but he failed to use a single one of 
the words she had memorized. 
Don't you speak afr ?”’ she 
asked he i ly. 
“IT do but not much,” he 





Though h: is French had been 
English slowly ** How 


rapid he 


can we 








mademoiselle? 
‘I — 


want any assistance. I—I want 





to can.” 
ance. Or Belgium.’ 
2d his shoulders. 
, offers of help. What 
we need, mademoiselle, is not workers. We 


have, at our base hospital, already many 
English nurses. 
“I am not a nurse.” 
“I am sorry. The whole world is sorry 


for Belgium, and many would work. What 


we need’’—he shrugged his shoulders 
ag in eo food, P| nf supplies f r ir 





brave little soldiers 
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The available garden seed 
supply is the shortest ever known; | 
ORDER EARLY. | 
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P « epIm t 
1918 War Gerdea. Collections 
Complete Assortment 
ft. garden, prepaid . 
No. 2 Complete Assortment | 
ft. garden, prepaid . $1. 50 
Begin your 198 garden order one of the above | 


No. 1 of Vegetables for 25 $1 00 
of Vewetables for 50 
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VAUGHAN’ S SEED STORE 
Dept. P, 41-44 W. Randolph St., CHICAGO | 
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Sara Lee looked extremely small and 
young. The Belgian sat down on a chair 
and surveyed her carefully. 

“You English are doing a—a fine work 
for us,” he observed. ‘We are grateful. 
But of course the’’—he hesitated—‘‘the 
pues up of an entire people—it is colos- 

“But I am not English,”’ said Sara Lee. 
“And I have a little money. I want to 
make soup for your wounded men at a 
railway station or any place. I can make 
good soup. And I shall have money each 
month to buy what I need.” 

Only then was Sara Lee admitted to the 
crowded little room. 

Long afterward, when the lights behind 
the back drop had gone down and Sara Lee 
was back again in her familiar setting, one 
of the clearest pictures she retained of that 
amazing interlude was of that crowded 
little room in the Savoy, its single lit- 
tered desk, its two typewriters creating 
an incredible din, a large gentleman in a 
dark blue military cape seeming to fill the 
room. And in corners and off stage, 
speak, perhaps a half dozen men, watching 
her curiously. 

The conversation was in French, and 
Sara Lee’s acquaintance of the ag 
acted as interpreter. It was only wher 
Sara Lee found that a considerable discus- 
sion was going on in which she had no part 
that she looked round and saw her friend 
of the night before and of the little donkey. 
He was watching her intently, and when he 
caught her eye he bowed. 

Now men, in Sara Lee’s mind, had until 
now been divided into the ones at home, 
one’s own kind, the sort who married one’s 
friends or oneself, the kind who called their 
wives “‘mother” after the first baby came, 
and were easily understood, plain men, de- 
cent and God-fearing and self- respecting; 
and the men of that world outside America, 
who were foreigners. One might like for- 
eigners, but they were outsiders. 

So there was no self-consciousness in 
Sara Lee’s bow and smile. Later on Henri 
was to find that lack of self and sex con- 
sciousness one of the maddening mysteries 
about Sara Lee. Perhaps he never quite 
understood it. But always he respected it 

More conversation, in an increasing sta 
ecato. Short contributions from the men 
crowded into corners. Frenzied beating of 
the typewriting machines, and rhead 
and far away the band. There was no air 
in the room. Sara Lee was to find out a 
great deal later on about the contempt of 
the Belgians for air. She loosened Aunt 
Harriet’s neckpiece 

So far Henri had not joined in the d 
cussion. But now he came forward and 
spoke. Also, having finished, he inter- 
preted to Sara Lee. 

“They are most grateful,”” he explained 
‘It is a~a practical idea, mademoiselle. 
If you were in Belgium’’— he smiled rather 


so to 


ove 


mirthlessly—‘“‘if you were already in the 
very small part of Be ‘gium remaining to u 
we could place you very usefully. But 


the British War Office is most careful, just 
now. You understand— there are reasons.” 
Sara Lee flushed indignantly. 


‘They can watch me if they want to,” 
she said. *‘ What trouble can I make? I've 
only just landed. You you'd have to go 


a good ways to find anyone who knows les 
than I do about the war.” 

‘There is no doubt of that,”” he said, 
unconscious of offense. “But the War Of 

” He threw out his hands. 

Sara Lee, who h: ad already caught the 
British “‘a’’ and was rather overdoing it, 
had a wild impulse to make the same ges 
ture. It meant so much. 

More conversation. Evidently more dif- 
ficulties but with Henri now holding the 
center of the stage and speaking rapidly. 
The heavy-set man retired and read letters 
under an electric lamp. The band upstairs 
was having dinner. And Henri argued and 


hee 


wrangled. He was quite passionate. The 
man in the military cape listened and 
smiled. And at last he nodded. 


Henri turned to Sara Lee. 

‘You Americans are all brave, 
‘You like what is it you say? 
chance, I think. Would you care 
such a chance? 

“Ww hat sort of a chanc 

“Ms ay I visit you this evening : 
hotel?’ 

Just for an instant 
There was Harvey at home. 
like her receiving a call from any man. 
And Harvey did not like foreigners. He 
always said they had no respect for women 
It struck her suddenly what Harvey would 


” he said. 
taking a 
to take 


your 


Sara Lee hesitated. 
He would not 
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call Henri’s bowing and his kissing her 
hand, and his passionate gesticulations 
when he was excited. He would call it all 
tomfool nonsense. 

And she recalled his final words, his arms 
so close about her that she could hardly 
breathe, his voice husky with emotion. 

** Just let me hear of any of those foreign- 
ers bothering you,” he said, ‘‘and I'll go 
over and wipe out the whole damned na- 
tion.” 

It had not sounded funny then. 
not funny now. 

**Please come,” 
voice. 

The other gentlemen bowed profoundly. 
Sara Lee, rather at a gave them a 
friendly smile that included them all. And 
then she and Henri were walking up the 
stairs and to the entrance, He nri s tall fig- 
ure the target for many women’s eyes. He, 
however, saw no one but Sara Lee. 

Henri, too, called a taxicab. Everyone 
in London seemed to ride in taxis. And 
he bent over her hand, once she was in the 
car, but he did not kiss it. 

“Tt is very kind of you, what you are 
doing,” he said. ‘‘But, then, you Amer- 
icans are all kind. And wonderful.” 

Back at Morley’s Hotel Sara Lee had a 
short conversation with Harvey’s picture. 

“*You are entirely wrong, dear,” she said. 
She was brushing her hair at the time, and 
it is rather a pity that it was a profile pic- 
ture and that Harvey’s pictured eyes were 
looking off into space-—i.e., a piece of 
white canvas on a frame, used by photog- 
raphers to reflect the light into the eyes. 
For Sara Lee with her hair down was even 
lovelier than with it up. ‘* You were wrong. 
They are different, but they are kind and 
polite. And very, very respectful. And he 
is coming on business.” 

She intended at first to make no change 
in her frock. After all, it was not a social 
call, and if she did not dress it would put 
things on the right footing. 

But slipping along the corridor after her 
bath, clad in a kimono and slippers and ex- 
tremely nervous, she encountered a young 
woman on her way to dinner, and she was 
dressed in that combination of street skirt 
and evening blouse that English- 
women from the outlying districts still af- 
fect. And Sara Lee thereupon decided to 
dress. She called in the elderly maid, who 
was already her slave, and together they 
went over her clothes. 

It was the maid perhaps, then, who 
brought into Sara Lee’s life the strange and 
mad infatuation for her that was gradually 
a dominant issue in the next few 
months. For the maid chose a white dress, 
a soft and young affair in which Sara Lee 
looked like the heart of a rose. 

‘Il always like a young lady in 
white, miss,” said the maid. ‘Especially 
when there’s a healthy skin.” 

So Sara Lee ate her dinner alone, such a 
dinner as a healthy skin and body de- 
manded. And she watched tall young Eng- 
lishwomen with fine shoulders go out with 
English officers in khaki, and listened to a 
babel of high English voices, and—felt ex- 
tremely alone and very subdued. 

Henri came rather late. It was one of the 
things she was to learn about him later 
that he was frequently late. It was only 
long afterward that she realized that such 
time as he spent with her was gained only 
at the cost of almost superhuman effort. 
But that was when she knew Henri’s story, 
and his work. She waited for him in the 
reception room, where a man and a woman 
were having coffee and talking in a strange 
tongue. Henri found her there, at some- 
thing before nine, rather downcast and 
worried, and debating about going up to 
bed. She looked up, to find him bowing be- 
fore her. 

“IT thought you were not coming, 
said. 

‘I? Not 
would come, 
down?” 

Sara Lee moved over on the velvet sofa, 
and Henri lowered his long body onto it. 
Lowered his voice, too, for the man and 
woman were staring at him. 

“I’m afraid I didn’t quite understand 
about this afternoon,” began Sara Lee. 
‘You spoke about taking a chance. I am 
not afraid of danger, if that is what you 
mean.” 

‘That, and a little more, mademoiselle, 
said Henri. ‘*But—-now that | am here I 
do not know.” 

His eyes were keen. Sara Lee had sud- 
denly a strange feeling that he was watch- 
ing the couple who talked over their coffee, 


It was 


said Sara Lee in a small 


OSS, 


some 


to become 


to see 


” she 


But I had said that I 
may sit 


come? 
mademoiselle, 
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and that, oddly enough, the couple were 
watching him. Yet he was apparently giv- 
ing his undivided attention to her. 

Have you walked any to-day?” he 
asked her unexpectedly. 

Sara Lee remembered the bus and, with 
some bitterness, the two taxis. 

“IT haven’t had a chance to walk, 
said. 

““But you should walk,’ a 
“T— will you walk with me? Just about the 
square, for air?” Andina t “xr tone: “It 
is not necessary that those two should 
know the plan, mademoiselle.” 

“T’ll get my coat and hat,” Sara Lee 
said, and proceeded to do so in a brisk and 
businesslike fashion. When she came down 
Henri was emerging from the telephone 
booth. His face was impassive. And again, 
when in time Sara Lee was to know Henri’s 
face better than she had ever known Har- 
vey’s, she was to learn that the masklike 
look he sometimes wore meant danger—for 
somebody. 

They went out without further speech 
into the clear cold night. Henri, as if from 
custom, threw his head back and seanned 
the sky. Then they went on and crossed 
into the square. 


‘The plan,” 


” she 


he protested. 


Henri began abruptly, “is 


this: You will be provided to-morrow with 
a passport to Boulogne. You will, if you 
agree, take the midnight train for Folke- 


stone. At the railway station here you will 
be searched. At Folkestone a board, sitting 
in an office on the quay, will examine your 
passport.” 

“Does anyone in Boulogne speak Eng- 
lish?” Sara Lee inquired nervously. Some- 
how that babel of French at the Savoy had 
frightened her. Her little phrase 
seemed pitifully inadequate for the great 
things in her mind. 

“That har ily matter 
ing faintly. “Bee ause | 
go. to Boulogn e 

“Not go! She stopped dead, under the 
monument, and looked up at him. 

‘The place for you to go, to start from, 
is Calais,” Henri explained. He paused, t 
let pass two love rs, a man in khaki and a 


book 


.’ said Henri, smil- 
think you shall not 








girl. ‘‘But Calais is difficult. It is under 
martial law a closed ¢ ity . From Boulog rhe 
to Calais would be perhaps mpossible.”’ 
Sara Lee was American and her methods 
were direct. 
**How can I get to Calais?” 
“Will you take the chance I spoke of?” 
“For goodness’ sake,” said Sara Lee 
an exasperated tone, “how can | tell you 


until I know what it is?” 
Henri told her. He ever 
a street lamp, drew a small 


, standing under 
sketch for her, 


to make it clear. 
Sara Lee stood close, watching him, and 
some of the lines were not so st ady as they 


might have been. And in the midst of it he 
iddenly stopped. 
‘Do you know what it 
manded. 
‘Yes, of course.” 
“And you know v hat date this s is?” 
‘The eighteenth of February.” 
But he saw, after all, that she did not en- 
tirely understand. 
‘To-night, this eighteenth of February, 
the Germans commence a blockade of thi 
coast. No vessels, if they can prevent them, 


means?” he de- 


= leave the harbors; or if they do, none 
all reach the other side! 
aC ON” said Sara Lee blankly. 
**We are eager to do as you wish, made- 
moiselle. But’’— he commenced slowly to 


“it is too dangerous. 
If anything should go 
No. We will tind 


tear up the sketch 
You are too young. 
wrong and I had 
another way.” 

He put the fragments of the sketch in his 
pocket. 

‘How long is this blockade to last?” 
Sara Lee asked out of bitter disappoint- 
ment. 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

*“Who can say? A week! 
at all!” 

“Then,” said Sara L ee with calm delibera- 
tion, “‘you might as well get out your pencil 
and draw another picture— because I’m go- 
ing ‘i 

Far enough away now, the little house at 
home and the peace that dwelt therein; and 
Harvey; and the small white bedroom; and 
the daily round of quiet duties. Sara Lee 
had set her face toward the east, and the 
land of dying men. And as Henri looked 
down at her she had again that poised and 
eager look, almost of flight, that had brought 
into Harvey’s love for her just a touch of 
ear. 


A year! Not 


CONTINUED 
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Cain tidbdabdidlsidid bias Dee 


Garage Door Hanger 
You are in a hurry to take your car 

5 O out in the morning. There may bea 

tire to pump up or some adjustment 

jpn to make. Then is when you will 

appreciate the Louden garage door 


hanger. You enter your garage by the foot door as easily as you 
enter your home. Leave it open, or if a cold wind is blowing, 
slam it shut and work in the warm. When ready to go slide the 
entire door around the corner to the side wall, leaving the whole 
front end of the garage open. Jump into your car and out you go. 


The Louden Garage Door 


Operates Entirely on the Inside 


It is always out of the weather. It is trouble-proof—winter and 
summer. Roller bearing trolleys make it easy to operate—a 
child can open or close it. 












































Your garage need be no wider than the door; no longer than 
necessary to conveniently hold your car. The Louden door 
requires no operating space—does not cut off from 3 to 5 feet of 
car room, like the one-piece sliding door; does not extend several 
feet inward like the folding door—does away with unsightly 
posts out in the yard. 
Qeer rer eqqer Tye re, The Louden door is built in three sections, strongly 
/ i PRET! hinged together, one section swinging freely as a foot 
door—an exclusive Louden feature. It hugs the corner 








Ammen mapa Br irin closely when moving back and forth; lies flat against 
4 door open. M the wall when open; fits snug and tight when closed— 
> 6 60 2. s~, we easily Closed completely solves your garage door problems. Don’t 


accept anything else. 
Available for any size door up to 12 feet. The outfit includes 
everything but the lumber, with full directions in every package. 
Price: $7.50; West of Rocky Mountains, $8.25. 
For sale by leading dealers everywhere. If your dealer cannot 
supply you, we will ship direct. 
Write for illustrated book giving full description. A post card 
or the coupon brings it. 


1867 he Louden Machinery Company-191s 


7500 Court Street, Fairfield, lowa 


2288 University Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 1051 W. 35th St., Chicago, Ill. 
1047 Broadway, Albany, N.Y. The Harbison Mfg. Co., Kansas City, Mo. 





OTHER LOUDEN PRODUCTS: Sanitary Cow Stalls 
and Stanchions, Steel Animal Pens, Litter and Feed 
Carriers, Hay Tools, Barn Door Hangers, Water Bowls, 
wi ‘eae sg : “Everything for the Barn.”’ Also cor iplete Overhead 


r Carrying Systems for Factories, Warehouses, Ga 
| wr" “2eeeee. e 
4 | ae: St ee aw 0 
£ Bek vor Hl { fo ii i x 





rages, 





etc. 
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The Louden : 
Mac hinery Company ! 
7500 Court St., Fairfield, lowa 
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RADIOLITE 
Regular Ingersoll with 
iminous dial, $2.25 

Canada, $2.50 
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Ingersoll 


chanics, soldiers and sailors, here and in the Allied 

countries, for watches sturdy enough to endure 
war service and low enough in price to meet such 
needs, there are not enough Ingersolls to go around. 
And there are not enough men and machines avail- 
able to turn out the desired quantities. 


[: the face of an extraordinary demand from me- 


Wage earners and men in the service should come 
first; wage earners, so that industry will not be ham- 
pered; and soldiers, so that military discipline will 
not suffer. 


So, since enough watches cannot be produced, we 
request owners of Ingersoll watches to take good 
care of the watches they already have. The 
cartoonist offers suggestions. 


Remember, too, that it is harder to give quick 
repair service these days. Parts are difficult to get 
without cutting down needed new production; many 
of our men have joined the colors; transportation is 
slow and uncertain. 


The three Radiolite day-and-night watches shown 
below (luminosity guaranteed for the life of the watch) 
make fine gifts for men in the service. The dealer 
is supplied with them — for soldiers and civilians too. 


ROBT. H. INGERSOLL © BRO. 


NEW YORK 


BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO MONTREAL 


WATERBURY 
WRIST RADIOLITE 
$5.50 





WATERBURY 
RADIO 


$4.50 nada, 
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SAWDUST AND SALT 


Continued from Page 12 


It is very interes 
o note what effect the 
upon the 

About a 
ureau for “ 


ts for the hard- 


ting in this connection 
searcity of food is 
atriotism of the people ° 
year ago there was organized a 
Hindenburg contributions” of 
The idea 
killed 


having p 


} 
no peop) 
ig people. 


when he 


WoOrk 


as that every ltarmer, 

















pig or any of his stock, saved a few pounds 
of the fat as a Hindenburg contribution. 
When the cam} mn was organized thou- 
of p und f fat were given to the 
bureau and from there it was sent to the in- 
a rial centers for the workers. It was con- 
dered atremendoussuccessand showed the 
power of the name “‘ Hindenburg.” 
On December 17, 1917, nearly ~—_ 
nonths after the bureau was started, this 
ice appeared: “‘It is to be sl i 
the Hindenburg-Spende for Neukoeln has 
fallen very much below the requirements.” 
Chen the notice explained that because the 
rkers were accustomed to the extra fat 
the city autho es had to go “‘into foreign 
countries” al ase fats at between 12 
nd 15 mark nd. 
According iter in the Cologne 
Gazette, Germany in normal times could 


S ipply about 85 per cent of her inhabitants 
but 
aa its that at present this is impossible. 
The re > uisitions of sugar 
the lack of 


with food from her own resources, he 





His reasons 
t ] ve 





ge of fe agg rf and 

to be fed. He 

n tatement, too, that 
t being fed entirely 
Db 1 the occupied terri- 


he estimates that 





( 80 per cent of her 
ne ning 20 per cent 
n economies and or- 
ganizat 


The Contents of the German Larder 











This writer has probably exaggcrated 
(it 5 lity to take care of her own 
net the German people to-day 

re « rect ng 80 per cent of 
ne I »btained in peacetimes. It 
possi this ar »> was written to 
boost the spirits of the people and to im- 
press the Allies with Germany’s ability to 
thstand the pressure of the blockade. 
From time to time such articles appear in 
f 1 ng Ge rman papers as camouflage. 


re is grumbling in Austria, 
out the food st ortages, the 


ng dispatches which 
































rete in detail the quantities of 
od being st from Rumania. 
To-day there are, nevertheless, gra. 
dst ives In the large es; especially 
, Hamburg, Bremen, Dresden, 
fort, ¢ gne, Diisseldorf and Stettin. 
This is due to the stoppage of large quanti- 
tie fsuppliestron ene ghboring neut: 
and to the low crop yield in North and Ea 
Germany. Frosts were reported in ast 
P aa is May, and unfavorable 
( conditions made the crops generally 
i In Bavaria and Southwest 
Germany, however, a good cere il crop 1s 
P d and an excellent late-potato crop. 
The beet-sugar crop was or fractior 
‘ w the! T l we etun f but ob 
r do not expect the sugar ration to 
é € ed | t Tra « ae reased becaus 
f the great demands of the n litary 
( h who usé rar to make giye n. 
The fruit crop is the only one whic h was 
reported being above expectations and 
ove the erage According to press re- 
ve million hundredweight was sent 
t pres ng factorie instead of three 
t hor was expected, while more 
than f n hu dredweight was sent 
» the ope market. The carrot crop was 
t ed being succes but it is be- 
‘ d that } far the greater part of this 
foodstuff ll be used feed the cattle 
of the poor fodder yield. Of vege- 





to the 


dry 


irket. 


rd was sent 
third to 


} 14 +} I 
factories and one-third to the open n 





the 








Thus on the whole Germany's 1917 
crop, which must last until the fall l of thi 








below V tel ay 





y , Is lar hat Germany 

The storage of feed for animals will, ac- 
cording to the Tageblatt, seriously affect 
the meat supply unless Denmark, Pe be- 
cause of a lack of fodder, is compelled to 


If this 


slaughter a great deal of livestock. 


happens Germany will be temporarily bene- 
fited. 
I 


lage, Wl 


because of a lack of ton- 
ich of t 


Denmark, 


ll not be able to ship mt 


and in order to 
meat will go to 


surplus to Great Br 
avoid wastage 
the enemy. 
for eggs, they are the pearls of the 
food world. The high prices which the rict 
are willing to pay for chickens has ruined 
the egg market, and only egg substitutes 
can be had. And near eggs are far 
from be ing like the re eal article. The Mann 
heimer Vol i November 9, 1917 
printed the following n under the tith 
Good Appetite 
“We find the following notice in 
berg Zeitung: 
““VERY APPETIZING PROCESS OF 
MANUFACTURE 
«The firm of Wilhelm Friedrich, manu 
facturers of foodstuffs in Eppingen, made 
baking powder and egg substitutes in larg: 
quantities. The recipes for both were ex 
actly the same, except that the egg sub- 
stitute was dyed yellow. One third of the 
mass was carbonate of lime. The cream of 
tartar compound used in the mass was 
rather lumpy. 
‘Inasmuch as the factory girls in pul 
verizing the mass with wooden clubs were 
provoked to sneezing and did constantly 
sneeze into the mass the clever manufac- 
turer conceived the idea of having the 
women stamp the mass with their 
feet.’ 
“It is to be hoped,” a ided the Mann 
heimer Volksstimme — Voice of the Pe op! 
that this ‘foodstuff manufacturer’ 
be forced to close his place,”’ 
It is very however, that the 
people outside of Mannheim and Heidel- 
berg will not see this notice and that the 


itain, 
the 


108s 


and 


these 


imme, on 


ksst 


ovice 


a Heidel 


bare 


will 
soon 


probable, 


great body of Germans who buy egg sub- 
stitutes will continue in their ignoranes 
and believe, when they are eating a cream 


of tartar omelet—if such are made—that 
“it is wonderful what Germany has been 
able to substitute for food.” 

But the ys are ahead of 
the German pe ople. Notices are appearing 
in the newspapers already to the effect that 
officers and soldiers will not be able to send 
such large quantities of food from the oc 
cupied territories to their homes. Where 
there was once the greatest of plenty on the 
Front, shortages are appearing. A Germar 
officer arriving in Switzerland not long ago 
said the lier’s food ration was as fol 
lows: 

Breakfast: 
dry bread. 
Lunch: 
of meat; 

Supper 

In all, 
each soldier daily 


most serious da 


sok 


Coffee or a substitute, with 
Soup with occasional small pieces 
ve getab les and bread 

Bread and marmalad 
one pour d of war bre “ is giver 


Drooping Spirits 


This is probably an exaggerated case 
Though it is possible that the soldiers along 
quiet sectors of the Western Front receive 
such food allowances from the army com 
missary they have means of getting extras 
from the civilian population and from the 
farms. In I and Rumani ly 
in the latter, there 
herds of livestock; 
whether Germany or have been 
able to ¢ xport all of thi Thus the 
soldiers in these oce upied countries would 
be able to have better food. But inter 
esting and ee facts remain that the 
soldiers and. offi ‘ers cannot send so mucl 
food to thei r fami lies from the occupied 
territories ; formerly, and that there 
to-day a pate deal of complaint bec 
army shortages. 

It is curious to observe the psy¢ hological 
changes which have taken place in Ge 
many the beginni ng of the war 
( — s due entirely to the food problem 
In 1914 pr the army left for the Front 
e of all the 
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and it is 
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the moral people was very high 
There was entlen iasm everywhere. Then, 
during the first reverses at the Marne and 
at Ypres, there was a slight fall in the 


morale of the troops; but the homefolk 
were not touched and they together wit! 
the Hindenburg victories in East Prussia 
brought the morale of the troops again to 
a high point. I speak of the morale of the 
people and the army, having in mind a sort 
of barometer which measures the patriot- 
ism, the determination and the optimism of 
the nation. 

As food shortages began to develop at 
home nt packages two ¢ 


the soldiers sé 
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Two cheer-up Cigars 
— — both dependable 


And here is why we can guarantee in OWL 
and WHITE OWL a rare dependability of fra- 
grance. 

We constantly 
WHITE OWL a great 
Constantly this leaf mellow 
over by experts. 


maintain for OWL and 
store of choice leat 
sand cures, watched 


As portions of their hoarded treasure reach 
the apex of mellow fragrance, these guardians 
pass it on to the OWL and WHITE OWL cigar 
makers. But seldom is the OWL standard of 
curing attained in less than 18 months. 

And never do the demands of OWL and 
WHITE OWL dependability require less than 
a $1,000,000 investment in idle leaf. At some 
seasons $2,000,000 worth. 
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DEALERS: 


sell these dependable cigars, 


If your distributor does not 
write us 


GENERAL CIGAR CoO., INC., 119 West 40th Street, New York ¢ 
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WAYS 
ARE BEST 


Notaseme Hosiery is helping 
to prove that American ways 
are best, and that the Notaseme 
method of manufacture is the best American 
way. Happy, healthy work-people produce 
better merchandise. 

In making hosiery we subtract the seam, but 
we add quality. The saving in manufacture 
permits finer quality materials at the price. 


NOIASEME HOSIERY 


Lisle, Mercerized, Silk 
For Men, Women and Children 
30c to $1.50 
is knitted to exact size and shape; it clings perfectly to 
the foot and leg. There are no seams to rip or cause dis- 
comfort. And the unusual durability of the 4-ply heels 
and toes makes Notaseme economical to wear every day. 
NOTASEME HOSIE RY CO., PHILADELPHIA 


New Y¥ Clevelar C 1g San Fran 


All Notaseme 
is seamless, 
but not all 
seamless is 
Notaseme 


cisce 
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Front. The 
army had plenty of food, and the army 
encouraged the friends and relatives by 
sending them supplies. A year ago that was 
the situation in Germany. The army was 
holding up the faltering morale of the peo- 
ple. To-day with shortages at the Front as 
well as at home the morale at both points 
is weakening. It seems certain that the 
only things preventing a break in the morale 
of the German nation to-day are the peace 
discussions with Russia and the frequently 
expressed view in the press that these dis- 
cussions are the beginning of peace with all 
the Allies. 

In Germany there are certain periods 
when food shortages are the greatest and 
gravest. The worst months are given as 
from January to May, with a probability 
that March is the month of the most 
suffering. 

As this is written the new year is about 
The crisis in the food situation is 
just beginning in the land of the enemy. 
As 1918 appears one finds the press, the 
people and the government authorities al- 
ready at odds over the mismanagement and 
poor distribution of food. Charges and 
counter-attacks are being made. Between 
Bavaria, Prussia and Austria there is a food 
feud which is greater than the military dis- 
agreements between Austria and Hungary 
have ever been. On December nineteenth 
Korrespondenz Hoffmann, the official news 
agency of the Bavarian Government, had 
to announce that the economic agreement 
between Germany, Austria and Hungary 
had not been signed and that the “entire 
Bavarian State Government would de- 


| cisively protest against any agreement for 


the purpose of taking away the tariff which 
protects the Bavarian farmers.” 

A report had been spread among the 
Bavarian people that Germany, Austria 
and Hungary had agreed to merge food 
supplies, so that there might be throughout 
Central Europe an equal distribution of 
essential foodstuffs. But the Hoffmann 
bureau declares that there was absolutely 
no possibility that the Bavarian farmers 
would be sacrificed. 

Thus from day to day the food fight 
within the Kaiserized Middle Europe grows 
bitterer and more decisive. But from the 
standpoint of the United States and the 
Allies the German food controversies are 
interesting and important only as they 
affect the progress of the war. The food 
situation of theenemy must be viewed from 
two angles: 

Their effect upon the German military 
plans and the morale of the people; and 
the effect upon the policies and war tactics 
of the Allies. 


At the Turning Point 


Germany to-day is at the turning point 

the war. Either Germany must defeat 
the Allies in 1918 by military operations or 
Germany must make a separate peace with 
Russia, which will guarantee to Germany 
sufficient food to carry the nation through 
another year of war. If Germany fails in 
one or the other of these the war is lost to 
her because the people are too under- 
nourished and the morale is too low to 
withstand a longer campaign. 

This is not an opinidn based entirely 
upon the views of observers in Switzerland 


| who are watching developments in Ger- 


| many. 


It is a belief that is held within the 
enemy lines and that finds expression in 
news dispatches and editorials in the press. 
The Berlin Vossische Zeitung, which has 
good sources of information and often 
defies the censors by printing short news 
items about government plans, announced 
in December that one of the first delegates 
Germany sent to the peace conference at 
Brest-Litovsk was Dr. Clemens Delhriick, 
former Secretary of the Interior and now 
professor of economics at the University of 
Jena. Delbriick is perhaps the most reac- 
tionary and cold-blooded of all the German 
economists. His appointment as a peace 
commissioner indicates that the government 
is willing to intrust the food negotiations 
with Russia to the man who is as ruthless 
in his line of work as Grand Admiral von 
Tirpitz is in the submarine world. Delbriick 
can be depended upon to squeeze every pos- 
sible pound of food from the poor Russians. 
And as Hindenburg plans his campaign in 
the west Delbriick will be planning the 
invasion of Russia in the east. 

Already, as this is written, though peace 
has not been signed between the Russian 


| Government and the rulers of the Central 


Powers, the soldiers and officers along the 
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Eastern Front are “exchanging” food and 
manufactured articles. There have been 
frequent notices in.the press to the effect 
that the German soldiers were “‘exchang- 
ing” with their “comrades” articles manu- 
factured in Germany for Russian food. 
The German war food bureau has already 
invaded the occupied territory, and one of 
the seven departments of the food adminis- 
tration has charge of food importations 
from Poland. Since the armistice has been 
signed German agents have been through 
various sections of Russia locating the food 
depots. 

They may be expected to report to Del- 
briick at Brest-Litovsk. 

The appointment of Delbriick, however, 
will scarcely satisfy the German people. 
They know his record as a food administra- 
tor because of the mistakes he made when 
he was Secretary of the Interior and Vice 
Chancellor before the war-food bureau was 
created. He is the man who permitted the 
farmers to feed sugar to the hogs. Heisthe 
official who, when he saw the sugar and 
fodder crops decreasing, ordered the killing 
of all pigs. 

In his new position, however, Delbriick 
hasan opportunity to gain the respect of the 
people. If he arranges with Russia for 
sufficient food te replace the shortages in 
Germany he can become the Food Hinden- 
burg of Germany. But this is not likely! 

Observers differ as to how much food 
Germany will be able to get from Russia 
and as to Germany’s ability to ship it into 


her own country. Some Germans are 
sane agate that a separate peace with 
Russia will nullify the effects of the Allied 


and American blockade. Others are not so 
optimistic. 

They know the disorganized state of the 
Russian transportation system and they 
believe that it will be many months, per- 
haps a year, before Germany can reorganize 
the railroads and insure regular food im- 
portations, 


Barmecide Feasts 


At present it is impossible to forecast 
what may happen in the Russo-German 
food negotiations. Germany will make 
every effort to get food from Russia. 
Whether she succeeds depends upon the 
conditions within Russia this year, 1918, 
and the state of the German railroad sys- 
tem. If Germany is occupied in great mili- 
tary operations on the Western Front it will 
be very difficult for her to free a sufficient 
number of freight cars for use in Russia. 
And if Germany cannot transport the food 
she is as helpless as she was in Rumania, 
it —_ about nine months to get 
even a few hundred thousand tons of food 
out of the country. 

Finally, from the standpoint of the effect 
of the German food shortages upon the 
policies of the United States and the Allies, 
it is apparent that the blockade plans have 
been very effective. 

3y stopping and checking exports to neu- 
tral countries surrounding Germany a rich 
source of supply of Central Europe he as been 
shut off. The blockade has brought about 
the food crisis that exists in the land of the 
enemy to-day. 

Sawdust and salt are not good substi- 
tutes for food. Neither are government 
promises of better supplies accepted con- 
fidently as in the past. Germany and her 
allies are not united on the food question. 
And the suffering people are beginning to 
demand something more than victories for 
their daily sustenance. The German menu 
in reality contains but one piéce de résist- 
ance success. 

For breakfast the piéce de résistance is a 
submarine victory and the sinking of at 
least ten thousand tons of enemy ships; for 
lunch there is a raid on London; for din- 
ner an attack in Italy or on the Western 
Front. 

But when this piéce de résistance is with- 
drawn from the German people a mental 
and physical collapse may be expected, for 
there is no nourishment in the food itself. 

Simplicissimus, that most ruthless of all 
German comic newspapers, published on 
November thirteenth a cartoon entitled 
The Steeplechase of the Golden Calf. In it 
the cartoonist pictured the bankers, the 
manufacturers of war materials, the food 
barons, the farmers and the old women 
storekeepers astride their own golden calves, 
engaged ina madrace. In the center of the 
racetrack sat the female emblem of Justice 
asleep. 

Upon seeing it I asked myself: Will the 
Allies or the German people awaken her? 


where 
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$y AFTER THE DAY’S 
i WORK — HOME! 


HE MOST productive, the most efficient and the most 
contented workman is the workman who has a cozy, com- 
fortable home to which to go after the day's work. That 
workman best serves his country, his employer and himself who can enjoy 
the wholesome rest and recreation afforded by the home. 
In this day of phenomenal industrial activity and good wages, the work- 
man may well supplement the contemplated work of the National Government 
and municipal organizations in relieving the imperative need for more homes for 
workers. It costs no more to build a home than to rent one. Money paid on a 
home is money saved—money paid out in rent is money gone. The earnest, capable 
workman, putting in every working hour of every working day to serve his country, 
may well begin the purchase of a home of his own while buying his share of Liberty 
Bonds and War Savings Certificates. 
And in any building he may undertake, the workman may well follow the wartime 
example of the Government and build with that most dependable, durable, adaptable and 
economical material 


SOUTHERN PINE 


“‘The Wood of Service’’ 


same reasons that Southern Pine is now housing hundreds of thousands 


e a . ‘ 4 - , at 
of Uncle Sam's soldiers it may well shelter hundreds of thousands of the Nation's ay iF. 
? Py 


industrial workers. It is perfectly adapted to every need in homebuilding. It 


is the most available high-class material on the market today. It costs 
less than any other material of anything like its value. 


SOUTHERN PINE ASSOCIATION ” 


600 Interstate Bank Building, New Orleans, La. 
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“There is the device that makes our coal 
bill lower and our home more comfortable” 


Western Electric 
Heat Regulator 


It replaces the human element in heat regulation— makes it electrical, auto- 
matic and helps you co-operate with the United States Fuel Administrator 









Easily installed 
on any type of 
‘ home heating 


plant a 


Coal Saving 


drafts 




















Morning Comfort 


Install one of these heat regulators, and set the clock at 
night; then your home will be warm—but not over-heated, 
when you awaken. The dampers open automatically. No 
more shivering trips to the cellar to coax heat from a low 
hre. 


Now, when the are opened, your home is over 


heated, and your fuel wasted. 


This means a trip to the 
Then when the house cools, another trip. 


fuel and energy all wasted. 


cellar. Time, 


eee 
eR Sr Se 


You do not need more than 68 degrees—any higher 
temperature wastes coal. This heat regulator automatically 
adjusts the dampers for an even temperature all day long. 
A variation of one degree in the room temperature regulates 
the drafts, giving you comfort and a saving of considerably 
more than the asked-for shovelful each day. 


The No. 100 outfit has a spring motor and costs $38.50; 
the No. 200 outfit has an electric motor and costs $55.00. 
(Prices slightly higher west of the Rockies.) Buy from your 
electrical contractor; he will install it in a few hours’ time, 
at a reasonable cost. 


Write for your copy of the new booklet No. 71 Q, ‘‘Temperature—As You Like It.” 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


New York Atlanta 


Chicago St. Louis 


Kansas City 


Dallas Minneapolis San Francisco Seattle 


Houses in all Principal Cities 
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LIBERTY A LA RUSSE 


to the crowd-will, are not the most effec- 
tive aids to justice. I have seen a prisoner 
in custody arguing with his soldier captors 
and making speeches to the crowd—his fate 
apparently dependent upon popular favor. 
Back of all Russian life since the revolu- 
tion is rule by committee. Every city, 
every village, every railway station, every 
industrial establishment is governed by a 
committee. Sometimes a man of force and 
ability will dominate the committee; oftener 


(Continued from Page 13 


however, they have exhibited since the 
revolution a selfishness and an intolerance 
that would make impossible the mainte- 
nance of any general government. That is 
the tremendous corollary of recent events. 
New Russia has collapsed because social- 
ism is not a strong enough tie to bind it 
together. The decrees of Petrograd have 
latterly been obeyed only as far as they 
could be enforced by soldiers. Rural 
regions refused to accept the arbitrarily 


made up again to continue the jou 
after a wait that extended well 
day. Such is the condition of transporta 
tion where the extremest form of socialism 
has full sway. 

City street-car lines are in an equal or 
worse mess, with their overjammed plat 
forms, and women conductors who s 
the cars without looking to see whether 
passengers have got on or off. A motion 
picture of the Nevskii Prospekt would be a 


rey, 
into 


tne 











comforting revelation to the strap h 
of America. 


fixed price of foodstuffs or to take the de- 
preciated ruble as currency. They reverted 
to the ancient principle of barter, offering 


it is but the representative of the average 
mind. I have met with committees, nota- 
bly that one in charge of the Tiflis railway 










Keeps Old Razors Keen 





. ; TI scientific super-hone and a good 
station, which represented a lower order of wheat and other provisions in exchange for A Strangled Press a at hior : i y SS ae * h on ie 
} old -tasnhiones azo a a i ne 
intelligence and efficiency than any group boots and clothes and leather and oil. : Rs 1 ade 
"3 ¢ a Se . . . sage 4 ; ie . ——— ss a ee gee ee aa needs for a perfect shave. The patented 
of American schoolboys. They showed only Under socialism red, raw, ruthless selfish- Fritz also sees that radicalism has ruined : Se ae Se ake 
“ ill "~ onfeas that i he ness hasc . he surface. “Every he os Hi > dailie \ - cup-shaped holes “ velvet-edge your 
good will to me, but I confess that in the ness has come to the surface. ivery man the press. istoric dailies, with national mg vaighagr eh aes SEP ee 
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back of my mind there echoed “bandar- for himself and the devil take the hind- circulations, like the Novoe Vremya, of a : f bla iia 
” P ” > : o run out of bl: 8 
log.”” How these supreme committees of most” hasgrowntobetherule. Allsenseof Petrograd, and the Russki Slovoe, of Mos- ies a0 
workmen and soldiers have humbled the general welfare seems to have been numbed. cow, have been summarily suppressed by * The 
officials of the old régime is apparent; Who can explain or justify the destruc- Bolsheviks with guns, and in their place ap a Our: wit 
generals and governors and superintendents — tion of standing fields of grain, after strictly pear small sheets that are merely bulletins 
and directors and all sorts of other function- local néeds had been met, in order that the of the sorieis, filled with proclamations in- RAZOR-HON} 
aries have had to learn to walk softly before“ bourgeois”’ of the cities might not benefit stead of news. T he thing that Bolshevikism ms off the Fough “wire edge” that makes 
men who formerly could not approach unto by the crop? Estates of landlords went up candobestis toissuemanifestoes. Also they ie razor scratch or “pull.” So simple 
even their outermost offices. Commanding in flames, not because of individual ani- show a startling aptitude for faking, as, for an’t overhone. Any novice can hone his 
zor perfectly no matter how dull. Hundr 


officers have been subject to the veto of the 


committees of privates. Men unable to resentment. Coming up from Kieff the ings in other lands, after the example of u the finest head-barber shave you ever had 

read or write have thus been exalted into conductor ofthe caronwhich I rodeshowed Russia. As the wires and post are now in n —, — of vss Bgraryee i _ i 

high judicial and administrative positions. me the fragments that were left of the the hands of the Petrograd extremists the ge Te by eee 
electric-light motor; all else had been liberty of the press and all free interchange Every Soldier Will Prize One 


The Reign of Ignorance 


Industry in Russia is practically para- 
lyzed by this system of committees. The 
head of the largest textile mill in all Europe 
told me that his plant’s production has 
been reduced more thi an fifty per cent since 
committee control came into existence; and 
he himself had fled from Russia for his life. 
At the same time the cost has leaped to 
several times the old figu res, Literally, 
every day the workers make new demands, 
and on some days as high as thirty specific 
requests— all having to do with the crea- 
tion of a new social order. Whenever the 
men hear of a demand that has been made 
by the workers in another mill they 
straightway put it forward, regardless of its 
propriety; as, for example, asking for com- 
pany schools for their children when such 
schools were already in existence in this 
particular establishment. They want not 
only free medical service for themselves but 
also for all their relatives. Only the British 
conscience of the firm kept the committee 
from ignorantly appointing as government 
inspector of the establishment’s output one 
of the mill’s own men. That same head of 
the firm has been vainly entreating the 
committee not to let government cloth, 
bought and paid for, lie in great heaps out 
in the open in the courtyard of a govern- 


mosity but simply as an expression of class 


made away with by the soldiers, who really 
wanted only the leather belt. The destruc- 
tion of railway rolling stock was under way 
before I got out of Russia; the tearing up 
of rails was expec ted to follow. A passion 
for the devastation of property seems sud- 
denly to have possessed the people, who 
have newly come to a sense of their power, 
without an ything resembling what William 
Penn called ‘‘a public mind.” 

This point of the effect of Russia's radi- 
calism upon her railways needs to be 
stressed, since it is one of the first particu- 
lars to come under the German eye. Fritz 
knows good railways. His own cars are 
clean, well-kept, carefully administered 
and run on time. As he looks upon the 
deteriorated Russian railway system he 
finds the cars filthy, stinking and vermin 
filled. Oftener than not, even in the first- 
class carriages, there is an entire absence of 
lights and water, for all purposes, not to 
mention linen. No trains are on time. 
Soldiers frequently take actual possession 
of a train, running it to suit their whims, 
and throwing out the civilian passengers. 
Beneath the onrush of soldiers hastening 
home and from the battlefront—a headless, 
heedless mob—the transportation system 
of Russia has collapsed. 


The World’s Worst Trains 


example, reporting revolutions and upris- 


of opinion have been summarily throttled 
Neither the Czar nor the Kaiser would 
dare go this far. As for advertising, that ha 
been made, overnight, a state m td 

The jaunty manner in which the Bol- 
sheviks take hold of private business is we 
illustrated by the decrees which wipe out 
an infant industry: 


DECREE OF STATE MONOPOLY ON 
ADVERTISEMENTS 
The printing of advertisements in 
periodicals, pamphlets and posters, as well 
as the issuing of advertisements to kiosks, 
offices, ete., is now a monopoly of the state. 

2. Only publications of the present gov- 
ernment in Petrograd, and of 7m local 
soviets, have the right to publish advertis« 
ments. Other newspapers printing adver- 
tisements will be st ippres sed. 

3. Directors of advertising offices, 
well as all their employees, must conti 
working until the business is delivered up 
to the state. They are responsible for pre 
se a the sequence of their work and fc r 
delivering to the soviet newspapers all pri 

vate advertisements, all sums paid for such 
and full accounts thereof. 

4. All directors and employees of adver- 
tising offices must immediately organize 
Town Unions and All-Russian Unions to 
facilitate the reprinting of private 








adver- 





ment building, rapidly rotting, when the tisements in the soviet publication 
firm was willing to supply free warehous- Chinese trains are careless—to speak The f property of we rsons found guilty 
ing. This cloth, by the way, was for the euphemistically—in the matter of clean- of coneuinn lossiers or funds, or of 0 


shivering soldiers at the Front. 

One frequently hears stories in Russia of 
manufacturers and merchants who, unable 
to pay the increased wages under condi- 
tions of diminished labor, have turned over 
their businesses to the committees, though 
in some cases the workmen have refused to 

permit this, insisting that the owner retain 
all finan: ial re ssenaibl Ity! It is no uncom- 
mon experience for a committee, given 
complete control, to run a business until all 
capital and credit are exhausted, and then 
that the ousted owners shall 


t 


to demand 


liness and punctuality; and the Turkish 
trains on the Mecca railway seemed to me 
the uttermost limit of congestion and in- 
sanitary conditions; but in these matters 
both China and Turkey must take the side- 
track for Russia. 

Let me cite a typical instance: eng som 
cars run from Tabriz, Persia, to Tiflis, Cau- 
casus. A little company of Americans 
boarded one marked Tiflis at a station near 
Mount Ararat. Because they were Amer- 
icans they were given a compartment, which 
they held against almost continual assaults 








tage, as mentioned in Paragraphs i 
will be confiscated, and the owners will be 
imprisoned for a period not exceeding three 
years. 

6. Insertion of advertisements in private 
publications and in bulletins is also punish- 
able. 

7. All advertising offices will be confis- 

cated by the government, and their 
prietors will receive a te mporary remunera- 
tion. To shareholders and proprietors of 
small advertising offices funds paid in by 
them will be returned in full. 


pr O- 


produce further capital for the contin- from the crowded corridor. About mid- All firms publishing advertisements must 
uance of the establishment. Such is their night the train reached Alexandropol, send full particulars or address to the 
well-nigh incredible childishness. The men where all the cars were summarily emptied, soviet, under the risk of punishme nt, a 


simply have not the experience or the sagac- 
ity for executive work. Nowhere have I 
been able to learn of a single instance of the 
successful operation of a soviet, or commit- 
tee of workmen and soldiers. From the 
Smolny Institute, which is the seat of the 
Bolshevik Government in Petrograd, down 
to the smallest workshop, the attempt has 
re egist red disorganization and inefficiency 
d failure. 








Provincialism marks committee rule. mutual warmth, with quilts drawn up over the group of Maximalists temporarily If you will have any spare | 
The men cannot see things in the large. collective heads so that they looked like power, but to Fritz it looks anything but time this winter, we wi 
That is why each group and each commu- giant toadstools. Mothers held their babies reassuring. In the same vein, he is not buy it and pay you lit 
nity is for itself as against the whole. Vil- inside their own clothing. Persians, Arme- made enthusiastic by the entire absence iy in salary and com 
lages and provinces and cities which have nians, Georgians, Russians or other Orien- metal money and the unlimited issu mission. Many Curtis 
grain hoard it, and refuse to let it crosstheir tals—they made a pictorial spe ctacle; but a paper currency which any second-rati representatives averags 
borders. Passengers from the Ciscaucasian all sense of the curiousness of it was lost in printer with a job press can duplicate a dollar an hour. Let 
wheat | or have their luggage examined compassion for the shivering sufferers from do not wonder that banks outside of Russia explain our offer. 
lest they should be taking white flour or the bone-shaking cold. Meanwhile, mem- refuse to accept this money made since the 


othe oT foods tuffs to hungry Petrograd. 

This unsocialism of Russian socialism is 
self-convicting. Individually the people 
are kindly and generous. As communities, 


for no known reason. Similar processes had 
been executed upon other trains, for, the 
station itself being crowded until it could 
hold no more, the platform was covered 
with waiting men and women and chil Idren, 
cowering in the bitter cold. A remarkable 
sight was that, but not a pretty one. C 
ters of persons—-families, frie nds or fellow 
travelers—to the number of five, ten, fif- 
teen or twenty, hunkered close together for 


lus- 


bers of the soviet in charge of the transpor- 
tation at this important junction warmed 
themselves or slept in a little office. Late 
the next morning same were 


those cars 


stated in Paragraph 5. 

THE PEOPLE’S COMMISSARY OF THE 
TRY OF EDUCATION, 

V. ULIANOFF [LENIN 

A. V. LUNACHARSKY. 

N. GORBUNOFF, 


MINIS 


secretary. 


A little thing like taking possession of the 
private banks, after confiscating the fund 
of the state bank, may not seem serious to 


revolution. 

Not being oversqueamish himself in ar 
financial operations necessary to put 
Deutschland iiber Alles, Fritz understand 
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Hone Company 


is in home 
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Camouflaged Furniture 
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AKRO 
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AND SBS0S 


For Better Gardens =A Easy Way of Planting 


b pred garden will be easier to plant if you use Pakro Seedtape 
this year. Pakro Seedtape eliminates, as far as possible, all 
uncertainty in garden growing. Just make a trench according to 
instructions on each package and plant a whole row at atime. | 
Quick—clean—easy. Your garden will have a much more even 
stand and luxurious growth. The paper tape absorbs and holds 
the moisture around the seed—giving a higher percentage of 
germination and plant life. 

Pakro Seedtape contains just exactly the right number of seeds 
scientifically spaced. It assures an even distribution of fine, 
healthy plants. No thinning with Seedtape! Every seed is thor- 
oughly tested and selected from the very best stock. Good seed, 
properly planted, insures abundant flowers and 
delicious vegetables. 



























Write today for the handsome catalog of Pakro 
Seedtape and Seeds. The illustrations are from ac- 
tual photographs and reproduced in actual colors. 
It shows how a million garden owners saved time 
and work and money last season in planting their 
gardens. This catalog will be sent you immediately 
upon your request without charge and prepaid. 


Look for the beautiful Pakro display in your dealer's store 


AMERICAN SEEDTAPE COMPANY 
Pakro Building 


Newark, New Jersey 
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full well that bribery did not go out of fash- 
ion in Russia with Czarism. An rheshe ei 
banker tried to effect a great piece of serv- 
ice for the Petrograd Government, insisting 
only that he and his bank should not re- 
ceive any profit from the transaction. He 
was driven well-nigh to desperation by the 
determination of the Russians, a cabinet 
minister chief among them, that he should 
exact a fifteen per cent commission, to be 
split with them. Another business man 
complained to me that whereas under the 
old régime it took a bribe of ten rubles to 
get a freight car it now takes as high as a 
thousand. There is nothing in this sort of 
thing to appeal to Fritz. 

Freedom to work or to loaf, as one 
pleases, high wages making the latter pos- 
sible, does not strike Fritz as an admirable 
concomitant of the golden age. He rather 
likes to work. Sheer idleness, as a foal, 
does not dazzle his industrious spirit. And 
when he sees the inflated income of the 
workman rousing the jealousy of and pro- 
voking reprisals from the peasant, even his 

hick-walled head receives light upon the 
vaunted solidarity of the proletariat. 

More moving yet is the apparent fact 
that ‘‘the people’s” control of government 
and industry does not provide bread. 
Fritz’ frau is patient, but she would never 
be content to stand in line, like these Rus- 
sian women, for half a day at a stretch for 
an inadequate portion of sour, indigestible 
black bread. By the time a housewife has 
made the rounds of the bread line, the milk 
line, the kerosene line, the vegetable line, 
and occasionally the meat and egg lines, 
she has scant time left for household duties. 
Add to this the necessity for spending all 
night in line for a pair of shoes or a new 
coat, and the social wastefulness of this 
sort of administration becomes apparent. 
Russia sorely needs shoes to-day; so is it 
any wonder that Fritz should have “cold 
feet”’ concerning the efficiency of Bolshev- 
ikism? 

In the matter of fuel, too, the big cities 
are cruelly off this winter, though Russia 
has timber in plenty. It was estimated that 
the supply of wood, which is the common 
fuel, cut and delivered to Petrograd and 
Moscow for this season is only ag ao the 
needed supply. Remembering how long 
and hard are the winters of Russia, with 
snow lasting for five months, so that it will 
not be easy for the cold-crazed mobs of 
Petrograd to tear up the wooden paving 
blocks to use in their stoves, this dearth of 
fuel assumes large significance. All man- 
kind is tethered by a short rope to the 
primal needs of the body. So, shivering, 
Fritz would turn from Petrograd to his own 
better-ordered land, where he would write 
a long and stupid treatise upon the nonuse 
of resources. 

To the practical mind of the Teuton this 
is Russia’s crowning proof of ineffective- 
ness. The country is one of the few 
self-contained nations on earth. H has 
everything that man needs, from food in 
unlimited variety to material for clothes 
from fur caps to leather boots, with woolens 
and cottons in between. Wood and coal 
and iron and precious stones and metals 
abound. All the supplies that Germany so 
sorely needs are normally plentiful in Rus- 
sia. How her hands have itched to get hold 
of those fat whaleback wheat barges on 
the Dnieper, the Dniester and the Don, all 
so easily accessible from the Black Sea and 
Constantinople. The inability of Russia to 
utilize her resources is an old story, but 
to-day she is worse off in this respect than 
ever before. 

Radicalism has not produced a single 
man with a large grasp of administration 
or of national service. With food abundant 
in spots, people in other parts of Russia 
are to-day starving. While wood in im- 
measurable quantities is found at short 
distances from the great cities, people have 
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perished of cold. In all the clamant social- 
ism of recent days there has been no effec- 
tive common mind for the common weal. 
Russia is at her lowest ebb of national and 
popular well-being. There has been a tor- 
rent of talk submerging the whole land, but 
no march or even drift toward a concerted 
social service of all and by all. 

Now Fritz is a nationalist, an ardent 
devotee of the Fatherland. In his opinion 
if there be such an offense as the unpardon- 
able sin it is that which the Russian masses 
so blackly commit—disloyalty to their 
country. They have no re al sense of their 
wholeness as a people, with a common mis- 
sion and destiny; that idea went out with 
the Czar and the church. As a substitute 
the Bolshevik Government has proposed 
that any unit or race or section of Russia 
might have its separate identity and inde- 
pendence for the asking. Disintegration is 
thus officially proposed from headquarters, 
with never a care for the grave adminis- 
trative consequences involved. The cities, 
like Saratoff and Tsaritzin and Astrakhan, 
which set themselves up as separate repub 
lies, were entirely logical in their conclusior 
concerning the outworking of the revolu 
tion. So no comment is roused by the 
reported secession of Siberia and Turkestan 
and the Caucasus units, as well as Finland 
and Ukrainia. Broadly speaking, Russia to- 
day is without any loyalty except loyalty 
to class, and that is strangely expressed. 

Fritz may be slow-witted, but he is no 
fool. Above all else he is a pragmatist. 
He is for the thing that works. He has no 
ideals whatsoever which do not become 
mere scraps of paper in the presence of 
what he believes to be practical necessity. 
Intellectually he has long inclined to theo- 
retical socialism. But if this Russian chaos 
be socialism then he is for absolutism, with 
the Kaiser and God on a joint throne. 
Instead of converting him to Bolshevikism 
the pathetic, pitiable and tragic conditions 
in the land of the Slav turn him from all 
such theories. For he sees that from top to 
bottom the Russian people are unhappy 
and dissatisfied. He does not want his 
Germany to become a land of complete 
disorganization and disorder and disloyalty. 
Empty stores, empty fuel bins, empty lard- 
ers and empty stomachs are not attractive 
to Fritz, who would rather be cared for by 
any kind of absolutism than enjoy this sort 
of “liberty.” 

One passion only fills the breast of Fritz 
as he contemplates demoralized and help- 
less Russia, with her soldiers fleeing from 
the Front, her mobs burning cities as well 
as estates, ee uttermost borders filled with 
rioting, her people in a jangle of petty 
wrangling and self-seeking politics, her food 
supply selfishly hoarded by one group while 
another starves, her credit gone, her news- 
papers suppressed, her transportation col- 
lapsed, her real leaders in hiding or fleeing 
for their lives, and her prestige among the 
nations vanished utterly—that passion is a 
desire to lay the strong hand of P upon 
this poor, he ‘Ipless nation. He knows th: it 
his Emperor and he could quickly bring th 
Russian people to heel. They would be 
taught to march the goose step in every 
department of their existence by a corps of 
German drillmasters. All the splendid raw 
material of life and of things would be run 
through the hopper of German efficiency 
Or again, to change the figure, if guided by 
an iron hand in a velvet glove these volatile 
big children could be gentled to docile 
greatness—at the cost, it is true, of losing 
their souls. Instead of socialism ther 
would be an intensified Prussianism, with 
no tarrying at the happy mean of democ- 
racy. Rather than let Russia blunder 
through to self-realization and to the ful- 
fillment of the great dreams that stir within 
her, Fritz would quickly transform her into 
the mightiest of instruments for the com- 
plete Prussianization of the world. 








SAMUEL CREWS’ DILEMMA 


(Continued from Page 15 


since he had exhibited the details of his 
affairs even to his wife. Time was when 
they had studied the little balance sheet 
together, planning how much they could 
spend. But for many years the golden flood 
had seemed so ample that there was no use 
in disc ussing details. 

‘My income last year,”” he said, ‘“‘ was 
two million seven hundred and forty-odd 
thousand dollars. It’s been more than two 
million dollars for the last ten years, mostly 
trom old C, 5. M.’ 


That was is way of refe rring to the 
Crews Shoe M achines C — any. It was 
the source of his fortune; but for a dozen 
years he had paid only perfunctory atten- 
tion toit. It wasa finished thing; ** Done” 
was written upon it; there was no longer 
any outlet for his restless enefgy in it. He 
must have something new, somethin gin the 
making to work at. He must always be ad- 
venturing, striking out. Once old C.S. M. 
had been the grand adventure--when he 

(Continued on Page 8&5) 
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My Remarkable New Combination Range” 


“Notice how warm the kitchen is on this cold day. 
I'm burning coal now. When it’s warmer Lcan use gas ___I have only to turn the key. That’s all. 
and keep the kitchen cool. Or I can use both coal and gas 
at the same time if I want to---or wood instead of coal. — are the finest youever ate! And my roasts so juicy and 
tender and brown. That’s because now | can use the 
fuel best suited to the food I am cooking.” 

Thousands of other housewives have had the same 


“It’s simply wonderful the way therangeworks. There 
are noparts to changeasin ordinary combination ranges. 
I just turn the key that Dorothy has hold of and the oven 
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“Come In and See 


is ready for baking with gas. I turn it back for coal. experience with the 
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Eastern Type Universal Com- 
bination Range 
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U.S. Pat. lasued Dee. 3. 


of its superior features it is the largest selling combination range on the market. 


The Universal Combination Range is also the most economical range to buy and to operate. Costs only a little more 
than a gas range and about the same as a coal range—you get both for practically the price of one. 
Because you can use gas, coal or wood to suit weather and cooking conditions it helps the Government conserve coal and 


lessens your fuel bills. Because it bakes under most difficult conditions, it keeps servants 
contented and gives universal satisfaction to the whole family. 
Sold for cash or on easy payments by leading dealers everywhere. Made in plain or 
nickel finish, and black or blue UNIVIT enamel. =—— jo 
We also manufacture a full line of Ranges, Heating Stoves and Furnaces. Ask your 
dealer. Low cost. Easy terms. 


Write for FREE Book 


which pictures and describes the wonderful Combination Range, and other stoves in the 
Universal line. Sent postpaid on request; also name of nearest dealer, Write today. 


(ribben & Sexton © PIA yd aI, 


594-704 Sacramento Boulevard, CHICAGO, ILL. 
DENVER MINNEAPOLIS PORTLAND SAN FRANCISCO 


DEALERS—° demand for Universal Combination Ranges, Stoves, Furnaces, makes agency 
most desirable in the field. Write for our unusual Sales Plan 
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I can’t make a mistake when changing fuels, because 


“And such baking! My biscuits and pies and cakes 


COMBINATION 
RANGE 


Its fame is national. Marion Harris Neil, M.C. A.; former Cooking Editor of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, and National Culinary Expert, recommends it very highly. It is “starred” by Good Housekeeping Institute. Because 
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A Twist of the 
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- PORCELAIN - 





A splendid, vitreous, porcelain 
enamel possessing unusual 
strength, durability and glaze. 
As far ahead of ordinary stove 
finishes as the porcelain enamel 
bathtub is over the old tin tub! 
Look for the trade mark 

stamped on enamel, before you 
buy. Comes in black, blue or white. J 
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OME say that the world is ungrateful ea 
An’ often pays evil for good— 
I reckon they ain’t raised tobacco and dogs, 
Or treated the same as they should. my 
For age-mellowed Velvet will mo’ than repay by é, 
All that patience an’ care can expend, 
An’ the bow-legged puppy some day is a dog 
That would lay down his life for his friend. 


Datiot Jo 

IME is money—the two years that Velvet spends slowly age- 

ing in huge wooden hogsheads represent a heavy expenditure. 

But how richly Nature repays 
that investment. 








[hose two years make Velvet mild 
and mellow, cool and smooth, and 
bring out the flavor of the rich Ken- ti 
tucky Burley tobacco to its utmost. 
Fill your pipe with Velvet and let 
it prove what we can only fell. 


Veivet Joe's Almanac for the ar 1918 


Rim ‘at 4291 Folsom Avenue Se Ls Liggett Myers Fobaceo CG 












(Continued from Page 82) 
was foreman of the little machine shop at 
Lynn, with his head full of the stitching ma- 
Often it would be one o’ clock, two 
, three o'clock in the morning before 
his coaxing wife could drag him away from 
the rude ae l in the shed adjoining the 
kitchen and get him to bed. Many a ime 








he |] ight thinking about it 

I yu ly from bed, so as not 
to wake to the kitchen, light a 
erosene np and sneak into the 
ed. would sit, humped in a 
chen ¢ h an overcoat over his 
ilder d, staring at the rude 
nodel wt Ce him infinite pains 





ind made ruthless inroads on 


dollars a week. He cor 


his twenty 
ildn’t merely lie abed 


king about it; the urge to see it and 
touch it was too strong. He must have the 


iis eyes. He would 
t pouring his mind at it, in still, passion- 
ite grapple, as though he could tear out the 
baffling secret by main force. But it was all 
done now; th humorous disrespect he re- 
ferred to it as old C 
‘In 1916,” he “that shebang 
irned four million hundred and odd 
housand dollars net. The auditor’s pre- 
it will earn substan- 
; I own one per cent 
more than half of it, you know.” 
f there remained 
matter of enlisting 
exploitation and fighting 
itents—with 
e resul ed fifty-one 
per cent of the company, and his backers 


iorty-nine per cent. 





continued, 


seven 





r secret 
the hardlv 1 lifficult 
capital 
some long lawsu ts over the p: 


th It th t the inventor owr 


lividend from C.S.M. 
two mi hundred thousand 
lollars. For a good many years I’ve hada 


lot bigger income than any man 


‘Last year my ¢ 


ought to 





pend; | igge r, | believe, than any man in 
the United States does spend, as a matter 
of fact. There sa good fat surplus every 
year. Maybe I’ve been more or less of a 
ol about that surplus; but swapping 


for dead old pieces of 


gages—to bury ina 


good live 
paper— bonds 


money 


and mort 








safe-deposit vault never appealed very 
much to me. I like to have my money 
ere I can get action on it myself—put it 
to something that I can have a hand in 
ma g. I’m never content just to be 





I buy a 
at gives me 


assenger; I want to help drive. 
ch of railroad bonds, but th 


to do wit! ng the railr oads, l 


noth runni 
nply clip the coupons. Other fellows have 
| the fun of nning the railroad. I don’t 
that. Business is the greatest game in 
he world. Planting an idea and watching 


t grow beats mother’s amateur gardening a 


I’ve gone into several things that didn’t 





pan out. I dropped a million in that syn- 
hetie rubber lark before I could make up 
! mir to gq It But son 1ebody’s got to 
t experimer ( e’ll never know which 

e the good one I never lost any sleep 
over it. I toe p a ramshas old gas 
plant here at B: ng a dozer $3 ago. 
Naturally, that n into electric light and 

eet railroad. That’s the kind of thing I 























ke, you se¢ mething under my own 
eyes and hand I bout the best lant 
n New England f I do say so. First 
and last I’ve ething more than four 
ns ir I é it paid me five 
er cent x per cent before that, but five 
ve He hee 
He put a fingé 
( al lectric, $200 
nnv t l've é 
irs in prime railr 
ye me A ia a 
Bonds 2 Ad 
lividend and C and yi { 
vo! n seve ed and forty-odd 
nd « S neome in 1916, as I 
ou. 
He took another she his sheaf and 
nued: “B some differ- 
ent. The Shoe Mz es Company is one 
nose « neerns whose profits 
ome from patent rights more than from 
ested capital, and Congress says you're 
ed to earn only nine per cent on your 
stment. Sothis new war- 
six per cent of our 
ncome from that source 
! ilf. The at udi tor 





yn two hundred and 


usand dollars. 





Ba ng Gas, Electric 

Railway. I told you the 

r was only five per cent. 

ise, with these war prices 

ior materials and ‘ or, Our opera t ing cost 


ng } ‘ * fist, and you see we 
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can’t raise the price of our product corre- 
spaniel gly bec: ee tl e price we charge for 
gas, electric light and street-car fares is 
fixed by law; in fact we should have cut 
the dividend to three per cent instead of 
five last year. This year the price of every- 
thing we buy, including labor, has gone out 
of sight. There won't by any dividend at 
all. My railroad bonds will pay the same 
return as last year, two hundred and twenty- 
five thousand. That, with C.S. M., gives 
me an income of a million and a half. If 
you look over this new war-income tax 
you'll find that an income of a million and 
a half is taxed fifty-three and thirty-four 
one-hundredths aed cent, or a trifle over 
eight hundred thousand dollars. So after 
I pay my tax I’ i have seven hundred thou- 
sand dollars left.’ 

He referred to the sheet he had first 
examined, and smiled. 

“That certainly sounds like plenty of 
money. Looks as though a modest family 
like ours, that doesn’t go in for showy 
society and polo stables and things of that 
ought to worry along on it very com- 
fortably. But here’s the other side of the 
ledger.’’ He looked round at his wife. 

‘You remember, mother, a long while 
ago you told me that any man with an 
income of a million dollars ought to give 
fifteen per cent of it to charity, and I 
agreed with you. I’ve done that for a good 
many years; in fact, counting the hospital 
as charity—which it is—I’ve been doing a 
little better than that. The hospital, with 
the new wards, the free dispensary, the 
visiting nurses and this research work cost 
me a little better than three hundred thou- 
sand last year. Then here’s your list: 
Fifty thousand to Associated Charities in 
New York, twenty-five thousand to United 
Charities in Boston; fifteen thousand to 
the Adirondacks tubercular camp; five 
thousand to the summer camp for mothers 








sort, 





and children. I don’t need to read it all. 
We've both investigated all of ’em. We 
know they’re good things—doing good 
work—necessary work. What can we cut 


” 


out there 
“We've been contributing to some of 
those twenty years, Sam,” said his wife. 
“ All of them have got in the way of count- 
ing on us for so much every year. Some 
way this war stirs up people’s emotions 
more than ah the at home does. With all 
the money that’s going into Red Cross and 
other war th ings, some of our home charities 
are h aving a harder time than ever to meet 
the bills. All of those charities depend on 
us. We must stand by them now.” 
‘Well, there you are,” Crews replied. 
‘As your mother says, these charities and 
e poor pe ople whom they help depend on 
us. We've got them into the habit of de- 
pending on us. They've got a regular 
ted interest in me. I’ve made ’em a 
fixed charge against my income. How can 
I cut them off now? How can I shut up the 
hospi ital?”’ 
‘You can’t,” said his wife promptly. 
Crews glanced over the sheet a moment 
and observed npatiently: Those chaps 
at Wasl ington t alk about a big income a 
th ough it was something a man could do a 
he leased with. That would be true of a 
fellow who discovered a gold mine and so 
came into a big income overnight. But I 
don’t care how big the income is, if a man’s 
had it for some time a hundred and one 
claims grow on it as naturally as acorns 
grow on trees, 
“Maybe it would be a good thing if 
nobody had a big income. But as far back 
as des ever heard any reports from, o +2 le 
have! ad surplus income and the pu bl as 
looked to them to do certain thing haan 
half dozen years or more Flora and “Arthur 
here have been drilling it into my nut that 
art’s mighty important. They say it’s the 








flower of life. I guess a whole lot of the 
leaves hae = wither right up if robbers 
with dough stopped nourishing ’em. 


there a gallery of painting and 

that public enemies with fat 
bank accounts haven’t set up and main- 
tained? Where hestras and 
opera get off? How much of a market 
would painters and tects an | sculptors 


find if they were paid only out of taxes? 


W ne re’ 
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sculpture 


would the ort 


arcl 





“Charity? .I suppose for every public 
dollar that goes to relieve helple ss want 


the 





must be twenty 
maybe fif A very 
so-called her education 
tocratic wads. Shoes are better and cheaper 
in the United States because of some ideas 
that I dug out of the top of my head. When 
I knew I had my would 


wort couldn t have gone o tne county 


private dollars 
big chunk of our 


comes out of plu- 





machine so it 
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BETHLEHEM 


Internal ar Drive 


MOTOR TRUCKS 


Denendahle Delivery 


YOUR OWN 


ROAD 


The man who owns a Bethlehem 
is President of a perfectly equipped 
freight and express system, which 
is not subject to traffic delays 
embargos or lost freight cars. 


All roads are Bethlehem roads 
and all distances are Bethlehem 
distances. 

Bethlehem Internal Gear Drive Motor 
Trucks, Dump Trucks, Tractors and 
Trailers will carry the heaviest loads a 


hauling apparatus can handle—their 
owner's confidence. 


Examine a Bethlehem 


$1775 


Chassis 


Know what you re buying 


$1245 


Aion Chassis 


F.O. B. ALLENTOWN 


Bethlehem Motors Corporation 
ALLENTOWN, PA 
New York aw Rooms 


2\4 tor 


Broadway at 60th Streets, Circle Building 
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We buy this mans 
spare time 


H N. WALLACE, of Portiand, Oregon, held a position with 
e good pay and short hours. But in spite of his liberal salary 
he never had any money at the end of the week for the savings 
fund account. Looking round for the reason, he decided that he 
had too much spare time in which to spend the money that he earned. 

So Mr. Wallace thought things over and decided that if he 
could turn a few of his waste hours into productive hours each 
day, his expenses his income increase, and a bank 
unt result. 

He began a hunt for the most profitable spare-time employment. I 
He found that practically all his friends read or wanted to read one 
of the Curtis periodicals, The Saturday Evening Post, The 
Ladies’ Home Journal and The Country Gentleman. He was 


would decrease, 


acct 











business man enough to see that this enormous demand meant 
Opportunity to him. 

At once he wrote for and secured appointment as one of our 
local subscription representatives. Today his income far exceeds 
his expenditures; he has purchased an automobile from his profits; 
and The Curtis Publishing Company pays him a good weekly 
besides commission, for his spare time. 

We new representatives to take care of the heavy 
demand for new and renewal subscriptions for the Curtis periodi- 
cals. We offer you a liberal salary and commission for every minute 


of sp time 


salary, 
need 


ire that you can give us. 
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treasurer and got a red cent to demonstrate 
it with. I had to go to John Farson and 
old Ezra Stiles and convince ’em they 
could afford to gamble fifty thousand dollars 
on it. 

“‘ Maybe it would be nicer if nobody had 
any surplus money. But we’ve built the 
whole contraption on another plan. We've 
fixed it so it won’t work without surplus 
individual income. Practically every man 
with a surplus income finds it mortgaged to 
something or other. The bigger the income 
the more mortgages. 

“T’ve got to keep the hospital going. 
That’s three hundred thousand. Here’s 
this other list—charities which, as your 
mother says, depend on us. If I cut any- 
thing off that list it probably means that 
some poor devil—maybe a child—gets a 
kick in the face. That list is a hundred and 
fifty thousand. Here’s the institute. Flora 
says I’d be cheating the youngsters down 
there if I turned them out of doors. 

“‘Here’s Stony Brook Farm. Probably 
I’ve been more or less of a fool about that. 
It amused me to take this stony, worn-out 
old soil and show what money and energy 
and science could do with it. I averaged 
thirty-one bushels of wheat to the acre this 
year and sixty-four bushels of corn. I'll 
bac ‘+k my peaches against the world. 

“Probably I ought to have stopped just 
with the practical farming. But I had the 
money—two and a half millions a year or 
better. If horticulture amused me and 
your mother got dotty about flowers, why 
shouldn’t we have gone in for ’em! We 
both got the idea of a park to be given to 
Banning when we’re through. We thought 
that would be a nicer monument than a 
great chunk of cold granite sticking up to 
the sky. I really don’t know what it’s all 
the planting and gardening and green- 
houses and all that—and I don’t care. 
Maybe it’s a selfish pleasure, but it’s open 
to the public Saturday afternoons and Sun- 
days allsummer. Suppose I just cut it off— 
fire everybody and shut the shop. Two big 
greenhouses full of rare plants will die over- 
night. All the rare shrubbery —the whole 
thing, in fact —will go to pot in one season. 

“It’s like everything else—once you start 
it you can’t quit. I’ve got to keep it going 


cost 


| or all the toil and skill and money that’s 





gone into it so far will go to waste. Instead 
of three hundred acres of as lovely park as 
ever lay outdoors, with about every tree 
and shrub and flower that will grow in this 
soil and climate, you’ll soon have nothing 
but a cow pasture in poor condition. 

“There’s hospital, charities, institute, 
Stony Brook. They take six hundred and 
seventy thousand dollars—not what you 
could call really extravagant out of an 
income of two million seven hundred thou- 
sand. But when you cut the income down 
to seven hundred thousand it looks differ- 
ent. That leaves thirty thousand dollars. 
There are eight grown people down here 
and eight children upstairs. Of course we 
can get by on that; in fact, mere living ex- 
penses simply don’t count in this game. 
Anybody can cut his mere living expenses 
to a certain extent. It’s a question of pro- 
portions. A man on two thousand a year 
thinks five thousand is riotous living; but 
I suppose a family that’s been brought up 
to spend a hundred thousand a year would 
go to the poorhouse on five thousand. They 
wouldn’t know how touse it right. All their 
money would be spent before anybody 
thought to order a barrel of flour and a few 
bushels of potatoes. Your mother and I 
lived on eighteen dollars a week once. We 
could do it again. The whole family can 
live all right on thirty thousand. But there 
really isn’t any thirty thousand to live on. 
We've left Stephen out.” 

He turned to his younger son—tall, like 
himself, though not so heavy across the 
shoulders, and with a forcefui face. Stephen 
was thirty now, and for five years he had 
been a pride and comfort to his parents. 
For seven years before that, it seemed as 
though Stephen had fairly made up his 
mind not to do anything a boy ought to 
do— and to do everything else. Flora, after 
all, had been only the mettlesome colt that 
needs breaking. One feels its underlying 
tractableness. It may kick over the shaft 
or gallop through the flower beds—to come 
back presently and eat sugar out of one’s 
hand and rub its nozzle against one’s sleeve. 
But this Stephen—there had been a wilder, 
more ominous energy in him. Crews had 
doubted whether it wasn’t himself rather 
than the colt that was going to be broken. 

Finally—where Crews himself seemed to 
have failed—it had been just this 
beurded, pul { ly bald ussociate profe Ssor of 
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chemistry who had turned the trick. 
had got Stephen really interested in some- 


thing. That was the whole secret. The 
youngster had been an engine running wild. 
School hadn’t interested him; college 
hadn’t interested him—though he had in- 
terested it sufficiently to get expelled with 
expressions of warm indignation. His 
brother-in-law had interested him in a com- 
mercial application of chemistry, and Ste- 
phen had simply taken off his coat and gone 
to work as though he never had an idea of 
doing anything else. He and Bevans went 
abroad on a voyage of exploration and dis- 
covery in furtherance of their project. 
When the European war broke out, 
shutting off the supply of German dyes, 
Bevans—and Stephen—saw a great oppor- 


tunity. Crews sawit too. It was just the 
kind of thing that would excite him—a big 
industry to be made out of hand. He 


went at it with his usual expansive energy. 
The result was the Columbia Dyestutfs 
Corporation—now building at Banning. 

**Foolish about that, too, I suppose,” 
Crews observed. “But I saw it as a great 
big new thing—a big new industry to be 
established here that would make the 
United States independent of foreign dyes. 
If I couldn’t have seen it as a big thing 
I wouldn’t have been much interested. 1 
didn’t want any penny-whistle dye shop, 
creeping along on all fours until in four or 
five years it could toddle a bit. I had 
plenty of money to put intoit. We planned 
big and went at it with our heads down. 
You and Arthur know something about 
how much hard work has gone into it the 
last three years. I can tell you how much 
money it has taken. The last two years all 
my surplus income has gone that way. 
That’s the way I want my surplus income 
to go—into planting and watering a big 
idea; something | can growing and 
tlourishing under my hand. na life 
saver for me. Probably I was getting soft 
and old when it came along and made me 
take off my coat again. 

“If we hadn’t planned big it wouldn't 
have taken so much time. Plenty of — 
fellows have hopped in. But I wanted i 
right, so when we start we'll be started for 
all time to come. You know it’s going—it’s 
going to go big. We're far e nough along to 
be sure of that . But it ain’t over the 
yet. Best we can do, I calculate it will take 
u million fresh money this coming year. 

“Banning Gas, Electric Light and Street 
Railway will need some money, too; and 
as I’m the chief stockholder and chairman 
of the board and as there’s no going to the 
public with a bond issue now, probably 
they’li be looking to me to finance it. See? 
If you start a thing you’ve got to see it 
through; and unless you’re a bonehead 
you're always starting something or other. 
Your income isn’t yours at all. There area 
hundred and one claims on it. You've got 
to put it into charity. You've got to put it 
into business. The whole game is organized 
to depend on surplus individual income. 

**I’ve just shown you an income of more 
than two million dollars. You can’t cut 
ten per cent off it without drawing blood. 
Talk about pruning living expenses! Why, 
without leaving anything hy! living ex- 
penses, I’m pruned from the crown of my 
hat to the soles of my aaah and then six 
feet under ground. I’ve got to finda million’ 
and three quarters this coming year, say 
nothing of living expenses, and I’ve got an 
income of seven hundred thousand dollars 
to find it in. Not very promising fishing, 
that.” 

*‘But what can you do, Sam?” Mrs. 
Crews asked in a tone of dismay. 

“Why,” he replied, “I can borrow the 
money—just borrow the money—hock my 
railroad bonds. There’s nothing else to do 
outside of the Arabian Nights, where you 
get money by rubbing a lamp. I wanted to 
explain to you that this family will be liv- 
ing on borrowed money the coming year 
so don’t throw any of it out of the windo 
We've all got to live as e conomically as v 
know how.” 

Mrs. Crews’ usually placid brows gath- 
ered in an anxious wrinkle and she stirred 
uneasily in her chair. It shocked her plai: 

old-fashioned sense of honorable economy. 

“Living on borrowed money!” she mur- 
mured. “It sounds awfully—reckless. I 
never could bear being in debt.”’ 

“I don’t fancy it very much myself,” 
Crews replied thoughtfully. ‘But I’m get- 
ting used to it. I owe my New York bank 
two hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
now—on Liberty Bonds. I felt as though I 
ought to subscribe something. War is cer- 
inconvenient.” 
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When the Call Came for More Ships 


The CONCRETE ROADS of Snohomish County, Wash., were ready for immediate 


hauling, by motor truck, of millions of feet of timber for ships and _ airplanes. 


Motor trucks carry the ponderous logs over the 
106 miles of concrete roads in Snohomish County 
at steady speed, 365 days a year, without interrup- 
tion, more quickly and more dependably than any 
other means or avenues of transport. “This is but 
one instance of road preparedness supporting and 


, , raw 
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nanent highways 


expediting war preparedness. If concrete road 
systems were available everywhere, the Nation’: 
vast war production as well as. its 
would be unhampered by shortage of fuel and 
raw materials. Its full | industrial 


military and 
power could be mobilized. 
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Aossuntina office of R. H. 
Ingersoll & Brother, makers 
of the famousIngersoll Watch 


Cutting the cost 
of accounting by rapid machine work 


by J. WM. SCHULZE 


(Author of “‘ The American Office’’) 
Controller, R. H. Ingersoll & Brother, New York City 
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man of practi al experience — one who has also studied and 


‘YY JHEN the Comptometer key-driven ma 


} ll | k 1] written much on modern means and methods of office 
chine was installed for making a our 


management and accounting. Without theorizing about it, 
Mr. Schulze simply gives the concrete facts about how they 


How the controlled-key 


computations it made actual savings of thou 





sands of dollars a year 

Each machine pays for itself over again at least once a 
year through its great speed and accuracy 

We list figures practi ally only in making bank deposits, 
and use the (¢ omptometer tor balance sheet profit and 
loss, cost payroll auditing budget overhead report, 
schedule and statistical work 

All budgets are computed on the machine, a man having 
an operator at his elbow 

Pay checks come to executive headquarters and are 
worked into costs with all requisitions 

All our factories and larger branch offices use the same 
method 


That is the estimate placed on ¢ omptometer Service by a 


FELT & TARRANT MFG. CO., 





CONTROLLED-KEY 


use the Comptometer and the results they get from its use 


Now, note this: That the three big factors in this saving 
of “thousands of dollars a year’’ are Comptometer Speed, 
Accuracy, and Flexibility. Speed saves time; Accuracy 
prevents errors; and Flexibility extends these advantages 
to all the hgure work in your ofhce. 


That combination works the same in one office as in 
another. The figure work in your office is not different 
from that in Ingersoll’s office —it may be greater or less in 
volume —but the processes are the same. 


Ask a Comptometer man to bring his machine and demon- 
strate its applic ation to the various kinds of work in your 
othce 


Write for free booklet, “‘Better Methods of Accounting.” 


1723 N. Paulina St., Chicago 








safeguards accuracy 
An exclusive feature of the Comptometer 


If you fumble a key—do not get it clear down 
the Controlled-key automatically throws in the 
Emergency stop, locking the keyboard 

Should the fault occur, say, half way down the 
column, you don't have to cancel and add it all 
over again. Simply complete the unfinished 
stroke, touch the release key and go on. But 
until that is done, not another hgure can be 
added. 

Figured conservatively, the added efficiency .of 
the Contro!led-key, shown in comparative tests 
made by Comptometer users on their regular 
work against machines without this feature, 
averages close to 8 

The knowledge of security afforded by the 
Controlled-key enables an experienced operator 
to go at top speed without the strain of con- 
stant watchfulness against slighted key-strokes. 
The Controlled-key takes care of all that. 
Under the protection of this safeguard, even the 
inexperienced operator has nothing to fear from 
a faulty keystroke. 
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ADDING AND CALCULATING MACHINE 
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“‘That Seal Guarantees 
Congoleum Quality”- says the salesman, pointing to it on the rug. 


“It shows you that the manufacturers stand squarely behind every claim 
they make for Congoleum Gold-Seal Rugs and Floor-Coverings. We are 
glad they put the Gold Seal where you can't help seeing it, because it 
protects both you and us. 


“The moment you see the Gold Seal you know it stands for real, genuine, 
advertised Congoleum, and that you are not getting an inferior substitute.” 


*‘But why do you recommend Congoleum ?”’— asks the customer 


“Because, where a low-priced floor-covering is desired, there is nothing else that answers the 
purpose so well as a Congoleum Rug. 


“First, it is sanitary and easy to keep clean. There is 
no burlap in a Congoleum Rug, so water won't hurt it. 
A damp mop will keep the colors clear and bright. 





‘Second, a Congoleum Rug is very durable. The sur- 
face is wear-resisting and absolutely sanitary. 


Then, too, it lies perfectly flat without fastening.” 


‘Can we use Congoleum Rugs anywhere?” 
“*Yes,’’ says the salesman 


“Anywhere that a low-priced fabric rug would be ap- 
propriate. The patterns and color-harmonies are 
really artistic because they are originated by the fore- 
most talent of the country. 


*“Now, this rug, for instance, could be used in the dining-room, 
in the living-room, or in a bedroom, and there are some pat- 
terns in stock suitable for other rooms in the house. 


“Congoleum Art-Rugs are just as attractive and pretty as 
low-priced fabric rugs, with all the disadvantages left out. No 
woven surface to collect dust and dirt. No beating and 
sweeping to keep them clean. 


*“And remember, this Gold Seal guarantees every good point 
I have told you about them.” 


The Congoleum Company 


Department of 


Philadelphia San Francisco 
Chicago The Bul Company Boston 
Montreal! ‘“ Toronto 


Winnipeg Vancouver St. John, N. B Halifax, N.S. 


T he rug the salesman is displaying ts Congoleum Art- 
Rug No. 324. The 9 x 1/2 ft. size retails fov $42.50 


It is impossible to show here the many charming colors 
in this design 
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The low cost of 


CONGOLEUM 
Gold-Seal Art-Rugs 


The most surprising 
thing about Congoleum 
Art-Rugs is. their low 
price. Compare them, if 
you like, with cheap 
woven rugs and youll 
find that Congoleum 
Rugs are sold at a sub 
stantial saving. 

Your dealer has ( ongoleum 
Rugs in the following popular 
sizes: 

feet x 4'2feet, $1.56 each 
feetx 6 feet, 2.08 each 
feetx 9 feet, 6.25 each 
ofeetx 9 feet, 8.00 each 
feetx 9 feet, 9.50 each 


feet x10\efeet, 11.25 each 
feet x12 feet, 12.50 each 


Prices in the Far West and South 
are 15% higher than those quoted; 
in Canada prices are 25% higher 
All prices subject to change with 
out notice. 


Send for Color-Chart 


We have a new Rug-Chart 
showing the (¢ ongoleum pat 
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terns in colors. You should 
send for a copy to see the 
many stunning patterns It 
will be sent free upon request 
Write us today before you 


forget it 
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FAIRY SOAP 





White, oval, floating—Fairy 
lol bommere)celeybelecmeellbe aaa bele| 
convenience with a fine 
cleansing quality that is 
most refreshing. 


Its use adds real pleasure 
comm co)0 (oi ame b ele Umol-taer 


THE N.K. FAIRBANK company 
The oval, floating cake a ‘*Have you a little Fairy 
fits the hand. i _ in your home?” 
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